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ISERIOUS SITUATION 
IN SMYRNA DISTRICT | 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its Buropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)—The 

situation in the Smyrna district, The International 

Christian Science Monitor learns, is. 

still serious as a state of active war- 

fare exists between the Greek troops | 
and irregular Turkish forces of organ- 
ized brigands and armed peasants. The 

Turkish Government is making every. 

endeavor to control these forces, but 

the military authorities are said to be) 
secretly supporting the national move- | 
ment. 
Meanwhile, a whole Greek division | 
is engaged in the defence of Aidin' 
area against the Turks, who are at-. 
tacking them from three sides. 
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Gompers on Side of President 


et a 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News Office 


there will be a strike of the steel work- 


representatives of 24 unions decided 
upon such action at a conference here | 


RATIFICATIONURGED 
BY GENERAL SMUTS on wecnessy ae 


; secret, but it has been made known | 
South Afncan Premier Submits | that Andrew C. Furuseth, of the Sea-. 


. ‘mens Union, and not a member of any | 
Motion to House of Assembly | of these unions, who was at the same 
—League of Nations Called a 


‘hotel with the delegates and in fre-| 
quent conference with them, urged 
Landmark of Human Progress insistently that the strike be called | 
for Sept. 22. John Fitzpatrick, chair- | 
‘man, and William Z. Foster, secretary, | 
of the special committee of five which | 
: signed the statement declaring for the 
CAPETOWN, Cape Colony (Monday) strike, were entirely amenable to 
—The House of Assembly was Furuseth’s wishes, and insisted upon 
crowded at a special session when the |jmmediate action, although it was 
Premier, Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, | ‘known that men of much more im- 
arose to submit a motion for the rati- | 
fication of the peace treaty. The 
Premier intimated that with the ex-. 
ception of the vital question of the: 
economic situation, no matter ouside. , 
ratification would be discussed. Speak- | usc: boheoeqed vgglihesameliiresiaty 
ing on the motion for ratification, 
General Smuts said that the King de- 
sired special ratification by the Union 
and the motion, therefore, had noth- 
ing to do with ratification by the Brit- 
ish Parliament. He indicated the de- 
Sirability of all the dominions rati- 
fying the treaty with the utmost speed. 
In an eloquent passage the Premicr 
reviewed the work of the Peace Con- 
ference, referring particularly to the. 
League of Nations, which, he de- 
clared, would undoubtedly come into) 
being to fill a great vacuum caused by 


the disappearance of the old forms of: .. 
government. | tions will endeavor to prevent a strike, 


General Smuts graphically pictured | ©®™t#!mly at the time named, and 
Paris as a caldron seething with '' 40es not take place then, it is be- 
human greeds and passions in thej/¢ved that there will be concessions 
midst of which the vision of the | #nd adjustments which will prevent 


| its occurring at all, and Labor will 
League of Nations had been before’ 
him as a great landmark of human | 2° be the loser by the postponement. 
progress. The league, General Smuts | It is like this,” said a man who 
said, would function to keep the) 
peace of the world and would secure | 
international recognition for young jo) Jagr re a tines 
and smal! nations, especially the na- as opportunities 
tions of the British Empire. Refer-| °° t never had before, but it also has | 
ring to the disarmament of the for-; °0T™MOUS responsibilities. This steel | 
mer enemy powers Genéral Smuts | Strike would not be something local 
declared that he was confident that | '° western Pennsylvania. It would | 
it meant a far-reaching disarmament | COBce™ international Labor vitally. | 
of the allied powers. South Africa, 
the Premier said, desired to remain 
in the “British League of Nations” and 
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Special cabie to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


opposed to it, 


liberations, and an 


especially 


represented here, as a matter of fact 
there were not more than 10 or 12 rep- 
resentatives present. 


Future Conference Announced 


Mr. left for 
cago that 


Fitzpatrick, who Chi- 


yesterday, announced 


con- 
the 


to 
for 


| Pittsburgh next Wednesday 
sider further arrangements 
strike. 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor learned, the influential men 


going to take no chances with a thing 
like that in these times. What 


/ nothing should be allowed to loosen 


nog. | the ties of the Empire. 
‘had put at rest the greatest dispute 


110 passengers on board with every) without winning permanent 


Fitzpatrick and Foster’ represent? 
They represent themselves. 


The treaty 


bor movement. They realize that 


in history. 

Cheers greeted General Smuts’ state- | 
ment that “there wds a longing for 
peace in South Africa.” The Dutch, 
he declared, had no quarrel with the 
British, and wished to live with them 
in peace and unity, and the British: 
reciprocated and respected the Dutch | 
characteristics. 

“It is God’s will that there be peace,” 
General Smuts said; “let it wash out 
all differences amongst us. I have 
seen such sufferings and sorrow ard 
I wish to see a real union of hearts 
in South Africa.” The bill was read|Cvrr’ ‘ne moderates 1 SN gone ee 


for the first time. ‘chance of being bettered, if wisely | 
‘handled. In short, 


AIRSHIP R- 33 ON 
A 36-HOUR FLIGHT 


a 


the President for postponement under 
.the present conditions and commit 
Labor to the support of a huge strike 
at their own convenience, they have 


‘that they will have a right to demand 
if they waive their intention and stand 


ment when they can say, 


/and we expect your help.’” 
This is no new development, 


sented by Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Foster and those who are trying to 


Special cable to The Christian Science jing over the precipice. 
Monitor from its European News Office : 
LONDON, England (Thursday)— 

The airship, R-33, left Pulham last 

night, the Air Ministry announces, on 

a 36-hour demonstration flight over 

Holland and France. 

Designed solely for war purposes, 
the vessel has been fitted up to provide | nay result in intolerable conditions 
posses- 
possible comfort. She carries the) gion of the advanced position which | 
leading members of industry and rep- |) anor seeks. 
resentatives of the home and colonial | 
government departments, who will be) Mr. Gompers Depended Upon 
in touch with the ground all the way; Once more there is to be a struggle 
by wireless. After visiting ‘The | petween Samuel Gompers and Andrew 
Hague, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and! Furuseth. They clashed in 
the battle areas of France, the 4air- over the Labor terms in the 


any great extent because of recent 
personal affairs, but it is known that, 


lems, he is in favor of keeping the ad- 


pick up Generals Seeley and Sykes,'/the two men faced each other and 
and will return to her Norfolk aero-' made two of the most thrilling 
drome. ‘speeches of the thirty-ninth annual 
ete f ‘convention of the American Federation 
~~ Seaplane Race Declared Void jo: Labor. On beth of these occasions. 
Special cable to The Christian Science Mr. Gompers won his point. It is be- 
Monitor from its Buropean News Office (lieved that the element of organized 
BOURNEMOUTH, England (Thurs-'Labor which he represents in 
day)—The international seaplane race, steel situation will prevail, 
which, it was understood, had been |for adeqjiate reasons, the steel work- 
won by Mr. Janello, an Italian avia-| ers will not rush into a strike in op- 
tor, on a Savoia machine, has been’ position to the request of thé President 
declared void. The race was for the| of the United States, 
Jacques Schneider tropby and Mr./emergencies supported 
Janello was understood to be the only of organized Labor. 


| 
-RULJNG ON STRIKERS 


the demands 


competitor who finished the course.) 
It has now been announced that as he) 
Was not observed by the mark boat | 
at Swanage, it is not held that 
completed the course, 

The other competitors were af bh ial cable to The Christian Science 
British aviators-Harry G. Hawker,on: Monitor from its European News Office 

a Sopwith machine, Colonel Nicholl on | ‘BERLIN, Germany 
a Fairey and Commander Hobbs on 4| The German Minister of the Interior, 
Supermarine machine. France was Dr. Eduard David, has decreed that 
not represented in the race Mr. | strikers who are dismissed in conse- 
Janello's time had _ been given as\ quence of a failure to respond to a 
109m. 18 4-5s. for the 230 miles of the, summons and to resume work will re- 
course, | esive no unemployment relief, 


Organiza- | 
tions Said to Oppose Action | 

>, iothalesih — 
| of Workers Delegates—Mr. ...0ic; cable to The Christian Science 


While the 24 unions were said to be) ' 
port of the chairman, 


But there | 
are men who stand for the whole La- | 
if | 
the committees ignore the request of | 


how- | prior to the arrival in Berlin of a | of 


| prevent the Labor movement from go- | 
Mr. Gompers - 
has not been quoted in the matter to'| 


; 


FUTURE PLANS 


re ee ee ee 


Chief of Austrian Délensticn 
Returris to Vienna to Lay the 
Foundations for Government 


— ee 


Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 


A German wireless message states that 


‘ers in Pennsylvania on Sept. 22. This | the allied powers. 
is stated on excellent authority, in’ | trian National Assembly will probably 


‘spite of the fact that a committee of | ratify the treaty at the end of Septem-| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


portance in the Labor movement were | 
favoring further de-| 


| 


en-i 
deavor to gain the support of Presi- Chamber ) 
‘the German peace treaty concluded its 


} 


a minority 
‘Catholic deputy, 
the mitted a minority 


committee would hold a meeting in | of the Italian Popular Party. 


| 


on 


Meanwhile, however, a repre-. 


‘in the international Labor organiza- | 
| was 


if | 


‘the time is very criti-| 


The big men, the responsible men, are | 


do | 


Dr. Kar! Renner, chief of the Austrian 


peace delegation, will return to Vienna | 


eace treaty, leaving Mr. Eichhof with 
'a small staff behind at St. Germain in 
order to maintain communication with 


ber and in the meantime Dr. Renner 
will attempt to lay the foundations for 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia immediately after the sigaing of the} 
—It is regarded as improbable that |? 


TESCHEN DISTRICT 


, Spec 


Republic Is Industrial State and | 


Difficulties Arising From Its 


Geographical Position Render 


District Vital to Its Existence 


a a oer ne ee 


4 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Buropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 


A representative of The Christian 


Science Monitor has been furnished 


‘from an 
The German-Aus-' 


involve certain Cabinet changes and | 


an adjustment of the existing Consti- 
‘tution to the peace treaty. 

Dr. Renner will endeavor to secure 
a decisive majority for the government 
'by calling into existence a Cabinet in 
which all the parties in the National 
‘Assembly are represented. Amend- 
ment of the Constitution is rendered 
necessary by the fact that the peace 


treaty makes union with Germany out | 
Thus the new Aus-. 


_of the question. 


‘economic 


i ve ry 


resconstruction of the State. This will their national life. 


source with important economic 
sons for which, even apart from any 
other considerations, the 


Tzecho- | 


Slovaks consider that the possession | 
of the Teschen district is essential to. 


it 
State; 


Tzecho-Slovak Republic, 
is an industrial 


The 
explained, 


is 


therein lies its force and in this force | 


does its very existence reside. 
force, which is due to 
great industrial and commercial 
velopment, gives it a peculiar 
important role in 
Difficulties arising from 


its 


Europe. 


This | 


de- | 
and | 
Central | 
the | 


,Republic’s geographical position ren- | 


trian Constitution will have to provide 


German-Austria with a President of | 
to enable it to develop peacefully. 


its own to act as head of the State. 
Italian (ee Committee’s Report 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
ROME, Italy (Wednesday) — The 
of Deputies’ committee on 


work yesterday and adopted the re- 
Mr. Fuzzatti, 
who was authorized to present it to 
the Chamber. The Socialist members, 
however, reserved the right to present 
report and the Roman 
Mr. Longinotti sub- 
report 


Mr. Longinotti rejected the 
both idealistic and 
grounds, declaring that in it the great 
interests of the other allies were settled 
apart from Italy’s highest and most. 


treaty 


‘rich coal 


'der it necessary that it should have 


forces at its command to pre-| 
the | 


other 
vent it from succumbing .under 
constant menace of its neighbors and 


Now the existence of the immensely 
fields 


Teschen district claimed by the Poles 


DR. KARL RENNER'S WHY TZECHS CLAIM {PUBLIC MEETINGS IN 


FERMOY ARE BANNED 


ial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
DUBLIN, Ireland (Thursday)-—All 
public meetings of four or more-adults 
have been banned in Fermoy and all 
Sinn Fein organizations in the coun- 
ts and city of Cork have been pro- 
claimed. Section one of the Criminal 


Law Procedure Act is to be enforced 
‘in the north and south ridings of Tip- 


perary, in the counties of Limerjck, 
Dublin, Clare and Cork and the bor- 
oughs of Limerick, Dublin and Cork. 


EVIDENCE OF OIL 


authoritative Techo-Slovak | 
rea- | 


MAN ON MEXICO 


Edward L. Doheny Charges 
That Carranza Government 


Pursues Confiscating Policy— 
‘Unrest Laid to _ Bolshevism 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Washington News Office 


amendment 
‘and charging the Republican members 
of 


SENATE. MINORITY | 


DEFENDS PEACE 
AND LEAGUE PLAN 


Democrats of Foreign Relations 
Committee Point Out Losses 
in Delay or Failure to Ratify 
—Republican Tactics Assailed 


Qe ms 
News 


Specia) The Christian 
frorm vs VV ash ington 


WASHINGTON, District of Co 
—Urging the early 
peace treaty with 
and without 


tn 


lumia 
ratification of ‘the. 
Germany, withou' 
reservations 


the Foreign Relations CommAstee 
with having unnecessarily delayed *he 
progress of the treaty in the Senate 
six Democratic members of the com- 
mittee yesterday filed a minorfty re 
_ port, dissenting from the report made 
on the treaty on Wednesday by Henry 
‘Cabot Lodge (R.). Senator from Mass- 
achusetts, chairman of the committee 
The minority report, which was 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | S'82e4 by Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Sena- 


—The charge that the Carranza Gov- 
ernment is pursuing ‘a confiscatory 
policy toward the United States. oil 


interests in Mexico was made yester- 


‘day before 


in that part of the! 
Edward L. 


has led to the establishment there and! wexican 


‘in the neighboring part of Moravia of | 


on behalf* 


delicate interests and that the. treaty 


imperialistic in character and 
would not conduce to a real and dur- 
able world peace. The League of Na- 
tions, he added, had been so weakened 
as to lose its authority and effective- 
ness. 


Bulgarian Peace Treaty Signing 


knows the situation thoroughly anid | Special cable to The Christian Science 
is well acquainted with the men who | Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
, France (Tuesday)—No deci- | 
such | sion has yet been taken concerning 


PARIS 


| other 
all-important fact in connection with | 
the Tzech policy, for the .railway in 


the date of the signing of the Bul-' 


garian peace treaty. 


It is still unde- | 


cided whether the treaty will simply | 


be delivered by Paul Dutasta, the Sec- 


retary of the Peace Conference, to the | 


Bulgarian delegation or presented 
with the customary ceremonial in the 
presence of all 


of the Peace Conference. 


German Note on Attitude of Poles 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

BERLIN, Germany 


the plenipotentiaries | 


Tzech enterprises, 
metallurgic, so that .the district has 
become one of the most important 
Tzech industrial areas. 


important 


a great blow to the entire 


Slovak State, which in the near future | ; , 


nomic competition of the Germans 
who border it on three sides. 


Then again, there is the problem of | 


: ' the 
national | 


-Jablunka-Rajecz Rail- 


in the first place, 


Oderberg 
way, which, 


chiefly | 


‘tions 
, the 

Its loss now would ‘mean the deacons PROT | 
of the Tzech metallurgic industry and | f¢/low operators as the friends of the | 


Tzecho- | 


| 


’ 
' 


con- | 
nects Silesia with northern Slovakia | 10 


and which, being also linked with the | 


Prague line in Moravia and Silesia, 


Tzech provinces. This is an 


question traverses the great Beskid 
mountain ramge, which separates 
Moravia from Slovakia, near Jablunka, 
which is southeast of the Teschen dis- 
trict and is almost the only pass 
through .which access can be gained 
to the Slovaks. 

Apart from this. important pass, 
which has permitted of the construc- 
tian of a double railway track, there 
is only one other pass near Vlara 
where there is a single mediocre track. 

Were, therefore, the Poles to ac- 
quire the part of Silesia, to which 
they lay claim, the Tzecho-Slovak Re- 
public would not only be partly :de- 
prived of its coal field, but Bohemia, 


Moravia, and Silesia would be cut off 


from northern Slovakia. 


|LACTIVITY CONTINUES 


(Thursday)— | 


The Berlin papers publish the text of | 
a note addressed to Versailles by the 


| ‘German Government 
cut themselves off -from the support. 


their ground until the propitious mo- | 
‘Now, Mr. | 
President, we have met your requests, | 


it is going to be | 


a struggle between the radicals repre- | would probably comply with the de- 


i 
i 
| 
’ 
| 
i 
| 
! 
| 


Paris, 
peace | 
ship will probably land at St. Cyr to |treaty and then at Atlantic City where. 


complaining 


of | 


the attitude of the Poles regarding | 
'Upper Silesia. 


—_ 


Germany Likely to Comply 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BERLIN, Germany (Thursday)—_ 


second allied note regarding the 
amendment of the German Constitu- 
tion, the Zwolf Uhr Blatt was 


ON AFGHAN FRONTIER 


Special cable to ‘The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday)— 


'Minor activity still continues on the 


Afghan frontier, 


and it will. be some 
time, a representative of The Chris- 
‘tian Science Monitor learns, )before 
‘the Afghan frontier can be restored 
to its normal state. In Arabia a force 
300 wandering Arabs attacked 


Hodeida on Aug..30, and a garrison 


consisting of Indian troops had some 


in- | 


formed that the German Government. 


mand for an immediate amendment. 
Hungarian Courier at Bucharest 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


VIENNA, Austria 


is stated in certain Hungarian cir- 


and Rumania. It is also said that the 
question of a personal union between 
the two countries will probably be dis- 
| cussed, 


GERMANIZATION OF 


the prospects of booty, 


difficulty in expelling them. The 
Arabs were evidently attracted by 
and further 


| trouble is expected. 


Southern Kurdistan is resorted to 


'be quiet and the British columns ad- 


(Thursday)—Ac- | 
with his large view of Labor prob-. cording to the Wiener Mittagspost it 


vantage of the President’s sympathy | cles that a Hungaran courier has ar-. 
and help, and not throwing it away for | rived at Bucharest to open negotiations 
a temporary show of action which for a separate peace between Hungary 


BALTIC COUNTRIES | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its buropean News (Office 


LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
The Lithuanian Press Bureau has is- 
gued a statement, citing instances in 


‘support of its contention that the Ger- 


‘mans are still resolved not 


to aban- 


don their policy of Germanization in. 


this | 
and that, | 


who has in other | 


the Baltic countries. 


| The statement adds that the Lithu- | 
‘anian authorities and the allied mis- | 
sion of Kovno daily receive protests. 


from the population of North Lithu- 
ania, 


German soldiers and declare that the 


their endurance and are preparing to | 


| DECREED IN GERMANY 


inhabitants have reached the limit of 


regarding the brutality of the | 


resist and expel the Germans by force 


of arms, just as they did the Bolshe- 
viki. 


ARREST BY SOVIET AUTHORITIES | 


(Thursday)— | 


‘trade unionist who was visiting 
| sla. 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its Muropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)—In- 

formation has reached London that 

the Soviet authorities in Moscow have 

arrested Mr. Keeling, a 


Science | 


well-known | 
Rus- | 


vancing into Rania plain have been 
well received. Around Urmiah a small 
body of Turks are trying to stir up the 
Kurds against the British who are 
gradually dealing with such lawless 
tribes as exist. In central Kurdistan, 
the British have visited all fastnesses 
up to the armistice line north of 
Zabkor and Amadiah. 
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and Sec- 


Building, Auckland 
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~~ 


dent 
really links up Slovakia and the three | Clause 
as 
|'This decree, he continued, prevented | 


Se ee ee re 


| 


Argentina 7 


.. Page -22 | 


’ 


the Senate subcommittee 
investigating Mexican relations, by 
Doheny, president of the. 


the Los Angeles Herald Company. 
Firmly. denying charges and iftima- 
that the oil 
agitation for intervention § in 
Mr. Doheny portrayed his 


Mexican people, but declared that the | 
existing government had used every 


The witness submitted figures in-' 
tended to substantiate the charge that | 
the Mexican Government had levied | 
a 33 per cent tax on oil, whereas the' 
statutes provided only for a tax of 
to 11 per cent ad valorem. 
referred to the decree issued by Presi-.| 
Carranza in April, 1918, under: 

27 of the Constitution of 1917, | 
‘a plain effort at confiscation.” 


_American owners of oil property from | 


drilling wells unless they complied 
with regulations which would, in ef- 
fect, be an abdication of the title in 
their own properties in favor of the 
Carranza Government. 


Outlining his own humanitarian of- | 


forts in behalf of the people of Mexico, | 
Mr. Doheny explained that his offer) 
to found a technical institute for the | 
training of Mexicans on his own prop- 
erty was foiled by the Carranza Gov- 
ernment. “These people have done | 
everything in their power to make an | 
enemy out of me,” Mr. Doheny added. | 
He contributed, he said, $120,000 to- | 
ward a fund for an investigation of | 
Mexican conditions by college mén 
selected only in small part by himself. | 
To these men the Mexican authorities | 
had refused passports, he said. 

The witness attributed the unrest in 
Mexico to Bolshevist propaganda, | 
which he declared was sedulously fos- 


‘tered from the same sources in this | 


country which planted the seeds of | 
bolshevism in Russia. 

He read from a report to the stock- 
holders of his company in 1913 to 
show that the oil interests had not 
interfered in Mexican politics or taken 
sides with the different factions. 

“Your managers,” said the report, 
“have always endeavored to maintain 
a neutral position in regard to the 
political disputes in Mexico and have 
discouraged expressions of opinions 
by your employees. We have always 
accepted the control by the de facto 
government in the region- where we 
were operating.” 

Throughout his testimony the wit- 


ness spoke of the Carranza policy as | 


a “menace and a spoliation.” 


DATE OF ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy (Wednesday)—The 
Italian general elections are to be 
postponed until the last Sunday in 


November. 
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Goldsmith at Leyden and Paris 


'liams, 
/Claude A. Swanson, Senator from Vir- 
' ginia; 
(Ohio; Marcus A. Smith, Senator from 
|Arizona, and Key Pittman, 
from Nevada, declared that 
_ jority members 


| Sary 


| POON | cte . th 
men were hehind ‘been subjected while locked up in the 


'as in 


in Leather Deal...... 20}. 
_in the treaty that she will not impose 


higher or other 
| charges 
S| charged to the most 
‘and will not prohibit or 
| discriminate against imports directly 
|or indirectly from our country. 


(the treaty goes 
'toms duty will be levied against im- 
‘ports from the United States, 
*: the lowest duties that 
‘ “| for the first six months of 1914. 


| Zens seized in Germany, 
'pensate the owners. 


is | Alen Property Fund 


itant agreement validating all 


John Sharp Wil- 
Mississipp!; 


‘tor from Nebraska: 
Senator from 
Atlee Pomerene, Senator from 


Senator 
the ma- 
committee 
last 


of 
could have reported 


the 
the treaty 


Petroleum Company and of | July. 


‘We deplore the long and unneces- 
delay to which the treaty has 


committee whose majority decisions 


‘and recommendations were, from the 


‘start, a “foregone conclusion,” the 
minority report said. “They could 
'have made their report in July as wel) 
September. 

“The industrial world Is in ferment, 
the financial world in doubt, and com- 
‘merce halts while this great delay in 


the peace settlement has been caused 


‘by the majority of a committee known 


He | ‘° be out of harmony with the ma- 


‘jority of the Senate and the majority 
of the people. This is government by 
obstruction, as well as by a minority.” 


Trade Depression Forecast 


The export trade of America has 
fallen off since the treaty was pre- 
sented to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the report continues. The 
minority members of the commiitee 
predict international business de- 
pression “if uncertainty continues.” 

The claim of the majority of the 
committee that trade already has been 
‘resumed with Germany was held to be 


unfounded by the minority senators 


| They declared that the trade with Ger- 
‘many has been almost negligible. 
‘amounting to only two cents per 
‘month per capita. The Peace Confer 


/ence would have to be reconvened to 


‘consider the treaty if amendments 
were adopted, the report said, as the 
conference has acted finally on the 


treaty. 


“Moreover, the Peace Conference 


| possesses no further power to ‘bring 


German representativ es to Paris,’ the 
|report continued. “The power of com- 
_pulsion has been lost. Germany was 
told where to sign and when to sign 


and when to ratify, and Germany has 


closed the chapter by signing and rat- 
ifying. Germany cannot be compelled 
to do anything more or different with 
regard to this treaty by being con- 
fronted with an amended treaty, 
whether once a month, day, or week. 
If an amended treaty is not signed 
by Germany, then it is in none of its 
parts binding on her. To adopt an 
amendment or to reject the treaty. 
means that the United States wil! 
sacrifice all of the concessions secured 
from Germany by a dictated peace. 
While these concessions are not so 
large as those which other nations as- 
sociated with us secure in reparations, 
they are, nevertheless, of tremendous 
importance, and could only be secured 
under a dictated peace. 


Prospective Losses 


Among the concessions which the 
United States would sacrifice by the 


-adoption of any amendment or the re- 


jection of the treaty, may be included 
the following: 

“First—Germany’s acknowledgment 
of responsibility for the war. and her 


' promise to make restitution for dam- 
‘ages resulting from it. 


“Second—Germany’s promise to us 

duties or 
than those 
favored nation. 
restrict or 


customs 
On our goods 


“Third—Germany’s promise to wus 


4\in the treaty that she will make no 
5; discrimination 
5| shipping bearing our flag, 
our 
-| be given as 
5; German ships receive. 


German ports on 
and that 
in German ports wi!! 
favorable treatment as 


in 


shipping 


“Fourth—That for six months after 
into effect no cus- 


except 
were in force 
“Fifth—-Germany’s agreement with 


have 


treaties with Germany as werd in 
existence prior to the war as we may 


, alone desire. 


“Sixth—Germany's.\promise to us 
tO restore the property of our citij- 


of 
OFfr tO COmMm- 


“Seventh—-Germany’s’ very impor- 


acts Dy 
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AMENDMENTS TO 


The Christian & 


1 Special! to 
News Office 


from its Washington 


TREATY ARE URGED 


C mess icetie Harding of Ohio Says 
¢ _ They Are Necessary to Pre-, 
serve the Independence of the 
United States in the Future’ 


‘lence Monitor |. 


| seabiial relations between the two re- 
publiés for the future. 


Peace Negotiations Postponed 
| Spec ial cable to The Christian 
| Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England 
Moscow wireless message states that 
peace negotiations 


‘and Soviet Russia have been postponed 
for a few days at the Esthonian Gov-' 


| 
| 


lernment’s request. 


GENERAL PERSHING 
OPENS LEGION DRIVE. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


~-Warren G. Harding (R.), 


United 
r thihes | ‘States Senator from Ohio, declared in 


The Christian Science Monitor 
7 


to 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Greeted 


| Spec ‘al 


IN CASE THE TREATY 
WERE REJECTED 


Science | 
(Thursday)—A'’ 


between Esthonia' 


| Billings 
| that he could reach Helena in time for. 
At the auditorium | 


ema ® speech in the Senate yesterday that | by the cheers of thousands accompa.) 


B govern- “the amendments to the treaty of peace | 
nt that , Proposed by the majority of the For- 
the eight Relations Committee were nec-. 


use oF essary in order to preserve the inde- | 
He! 


san 


— 


. 


Me Rea acne of the United States. 


s ening ) peers. 
ch much | 
hipping | 


ur mem- 
-commis- 
powerful 
ited, and) 
| control 
e of Ger- 
world for 


at they negotiated at 


y,. 


denied that members of the Senate 


were “quitting,.”’ and insisted that this 
country, which went into the war un-. 
selfishly, was being asked to support | 
the selfish 
His speech_in part follows: 

“Mr. President, every. day of discus- | 
sion, presidential utterances included, 
‘and every hour of study combine io 


| persuade me that the League of Na-| 


'tions venture in the form in which the 
covendnt has been negatiated, is 
of peril to the republic. To accept it 
‘unaltered would be a. betrayal 
America. 

“One can conceive the idealist who 
is blind to the bald realities of secret 
covenants and selfish bartering in- 


the anxieties and necessities of so stu- 
perfdous a war. , 
for their very existence, and they made 
/pledges with little reckoning of the 
future. 
ment knew the details, 
sumption was a mistaken. one. 
President frankly said he 
know, Merely fighting in our own de- 
fenseNit Was excusable for us not to 
know, for we should have 


gardless of the aftermath. 
ing the struggle professedly for de- 
mocracy’s sake, we ought to bave had 


the pregnant aftermath. More, 
meddie effectively in the affairs of 
the world, we ought to have known 
the world’s promises. Herein lies the | 
weakness of our whole 
| peace table. 


; 
Not Too Late at Paris 


: “Whether the President knew the 
details of negotiated selfishness while 
.the war was raging, it was inevitabl. 
that he soon learned when he made 
his triumphant landing on the friendly 
soil of France. It was not then too 
late to hold aloof. | 

“It is my deliberate conviction that 
ithe League of Nations covenant, 
Paris and signed 


as 


at | 


s of the | Versailles, either creates a super-gov- | 
at’ , they ernment of the nations which enter it | 


‘result in! or it 
ly to the’ pointment of the ages. 
of the 
a ee 


will prove the colossal 
Though it: 
would be vastly more serious as the 


I cannot believe this repub-' 


ible in lic ought to sanction it in either case. 
to de- Why proclaim a promise that will em- 


™ nbers | 

® League realized? 

‘that the pmie. 

: s of the expected, 
ace, and | peace. 
x ard tions,” 

; Wt says of a half a million, 


oe 
,. aa 
a : -. 


uo ei 
y's 
ian 
~<a 


_ bitter the world’s disappointment? 

“Is disarmament looming as a hope | 
Look for an instant at 
With the league 

with all 
limited only by “interpreta- 
we are contemplating an army 


_ | Previous establishment in peace,’ and 


the men, in Congress or out, who would | 
Fe pest! cut 
‘one by mnayy are few and far between. 


our program for an expanded 
More, 


She Te- the man who would suggest it would 


f the late be unmindful of our security. 
nding in- he whd sees world disarmament 


Verily, 
in 


h dally | this league covenant has a faith which 
ih Micro-' surpasses understanding. 
w in its’| Amendments Supported 


elves to. 
d to every 
des- | 
7 y | 
rt to es- | 

noth- | 


th 
onal 


\GUE 
4 4 Has 


éls. Perhaps we cannot change it. 


9 Wars 


“I mean to vote for the amendments | 


‘proposed by the committee. They ought 
to be adopted. If the President is 


ervations will send the treaty back, 


‘then amendments will not unduly de- | 


‘lay. Suppose there is delay? Civilized 


peoples are not supposed to move un- | 


thinkingly in creating the surpassing 
| covenant of all the ages. This is an 
/epoch-making treaty, no matter what 
_jts terms prescribe. 

“All fair men realize the embarrass- 
ment incident to the Shantung award. 
No one | 

believes we mean to g0 to war to re- 
| store to China what Getmany looted 

and Japan traded for. But we need | 


agreements of European | 


one | 


of. 


cident to the alliances wrouzht amid | 


Nations were battling | 


It was assumed our govern- | 
but the as-| 
The | 
did not! 


given to 
our utmost of lives and treasure re- | 
But in join- | 


some forecast of democracy’s fate in ' 


to | 


part at the | 


a3 | 


disap- | 


confidently | 
its blessings of. 


seven times OUT | 


correct in declaring the proposed res- | 


‘nied by the strains of “Over There,” 


played by 
‘fired the first shot, as Henry D. 
| Lindsley, 
Legion membership drive, said, at a 
reception held in his honor last night 
‘at Madison Square Garden. 

' General Pershing s 
sons in discipline and the exercise of 
self-control acquired. during 
-overseas service had 


‘qualities that made them better fitted 


a military band from Gov-' 
ernors Island, Gen. John J. Pershing} 
| who said, 
chairman of the American | 
the liberty of saying, debating asvif it | 
some | 


a treaty we could! 
‘the Syrian situation 


‘understanding greatly exaggerated by |) 
ithe press. 


were 
particular country, 


said that the les- | 


their | 


developed new |! 
‘into this 


‘for the duties of citizenship than be- | 
‘fore the war, and added that’ because | 


today than before 


the 


them 
Wishing 


expected of 
the war. 

| Legion success, 
“I should deplore it 
‘was any chance of the 
‘Legion becoming a _ political 

ithe hands of political aspirants. 


American 
tool in 


American | 
the general continued: |! 
if I felt there'| 


I be-| 


‘lieve the organization has an oppor-. 


tunity to do a great good in the coun- 
‘try by becoming a school of patriotism | 
—if you will—by fostering those things 
‘which are dear and near to us as hav- 


i 
r 


' 


‘ing come down to us from our fore-| 


fathers.” 

Yesterday 
ing visited 
Bay, Long 


General 
at 


morning 
the Roosevelis 
Island. 


Persh- | 
Oyster! 
Returning to New) 


| York he visited the Pershing Club and. 


and was guest of 
He spent the after- 
He leaves for’ 


'the Hall of States, 
the Rotarv.Club 
‘noon eat his hotel. 
Washington today. 


TORONTO EXHIBITION FIGURES 


sd 


The Christian Science 
‘anadian News Office 


Special to 
from its ¢ 
TORONTO, Ontario—The directors 
of the Canadian National 
announce that the total paid attend- 
ance this year 
|The largest previous 


to the people who live in them, 


| 


» " 
Monitor a 


| to 
Exhibition ¢ 
i scope. 


' 
numbered 1,201,500. | 
attendance was /§ 


'in 1913, when 1,009,000 paid admissions | 


vielded the 


/were made. Labor Day 
the number 


highest one-day record, 
entering being 189,500. 

this thousands of returned 

were on the ground every day, 
these were admitted without 
they are not included in the. count. 
‘Speaking at the directors’ luncheon on 
‘the closing day, Mayor Church said 
that the -Toronto exhibition was no 
longer a civic affair. It was pro- 
'vincial and national in character and 
| because of this, representatives of the 
‘city of Toronto had approached the 
Dominion Government regarding the 
erection of a live-stock arena on the 
‘grounds which would cost $1,000,000. 
|The city, he said, would provide the 
| site and give half the money. Many 
i'other improvements would be 
before next year, the chijef of which 


soldiers 


In addition to; 
| this tfeaty or play a lone hand. 


and asi To play a lone hand. 


charge | 
| ready to play by ourselves. 
that 


| 


' 


A 
te oe a ee oe 


made | 


would be the development of the har- | 
}arms, and the business of the country 


front so that boats 


land passengers 


bor and water 
-would be able to 
ithe grounds. 
REPORTED RISING DENIED 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy (Wednesday) 


at | 
iment and arms for 
|you suppose, 
any 


of their achievements much more was /| farthermost populations in Africa, 


eo. «ww eS 


President Wilson Outlines What 
He Thinks. the 


Should It Stay Out of League ~ 


BILLINGS, 
| two addresses on President Wilson's 
' program yesterday. 


Auditorium before noon, so 


a meeting at night: 


he found all of the 8000 seats taken | ! 
Mayor W./reasons which had prompted him tv 


introduced the President, | 
an 


the Emir if France would agree to ex- 


and many people standing. 
Lee Mains 
in part: 

“We areemaking a mistake, I take 
an ordinary treaty with 


ourselves modify without conflicting 
with the affairs of the world, whereas, 
as matters are, it is not really a treaty 
with Germany. Matters were drawn 
treaty which affected the 
peace and happiness of the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, America 
the 
peoples we hardly know about in the 
usual-affairs of our country, 
influence of German policy had ex- 
isted; and everywhere that influence 
had to be guarded against, 
ejected, had to be altered. 


“My fellow citizens, Germany tried 


to commit a crime against civilization |, 
arrived 


and this treaty is justified as a memo- 


random to make Germany pay for the! 
crime ordered up to her full capability ' 


for payment. 


Treaty’s Fundamental Feature 
“The feature of 

treaty that has its 

birth country 


fundamental 
is the principle 
and growth in this 


that the countries of the world belong | 
and | 


they have ;: right to determine their 


‘own affairs, their own form of govern- | 
‘ment, 
'body of 
‘in the world should have the right to | 
advantaze. | 
is | 
treaty | 
examined with a micro- | of 
| postmasterships, 
near- 


and that 
anywhere 


own ‘policy, 
sitting 


their 
statesmen 


ssign to any people any 
“This is the great treaty which 
be debated. This is the 
which is to - . 
My friends, are you 
enough and 
to allow them to 
chapter of human 
That impos- 


going to be 
narrow-minded 
sighted enough 
weigh that great 
liberty in that. way? 
sible. 

“Now the chance is here to accept 
What 


is 


does that mean”? 


now means that must always be 

It means 
we must always be armed; that 
we must always be ready to mobilize 
the man strength and the manufactur- 


ing resources of the country; that 


we 


not diminishing but 
and strong enough to beat any nation 
in the world, and absolutely 


tory. 
hand, the hand that you play must be 
upon the handle of the sword. 
“The lone hand must have a w 
in it, and the weapon must be 
young men of the country trained to 


eapon 


arma- 
And do 


be prepared for making 
the men. 

citizens, 
to stand 


must 


my fellow 


nation is willing 


that? 


‘Italian Embassy in London has issued | 
,a denial of the recent report of a ris-! 


ing in Albania against Italian troops. 
The report, it states, may be based 


‘on the fact that a skirmish occurred | 


lately at Vauspasit on the 

|between a small Italian column 

‘a band of 30 Albanien robbers, on 

which occasion three Italian soldiers 

were killed and two wounded. 

DAILY NEWS EDITOR RESIGNS 

' Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 

The. Daily News announced today, Mr. 


ship. 


with the paper, however, as a member 


continue his contributions to 


| Saturday issue. 


river Drin, | 
and | 


There 


ae eee ee ee ee ee 


A. G. Gardiner has resigned the editor- | 
He will continue his connection | 


_ The | Cause of World's Unrest 


“The fact that the world is in 
state of unsettled unrest is not due to 
the extreme conditions arising out of 
the war and the extraordinary circum- 
stances. It is due to the unusual effect 
of the conditions under which men 
live and labor which now exist. That 
the condition al] over the world. 
is no use in talking about 
nolitical democracy unless 
have an industrial democracy. 

“There can be no democracy 


is 


there- 
no 


Our immediate duty, 
fore, is to sge that no minority, 
class in special interest, no 
how respectable, how rich or 
poor, shall get control of the 


of class. 


how 


of the United States. 


of the board of directors. and will also. 
the | 


Mr. Gérdines } has been editor of the 


noted Liberhl newspaper since 1902 
He has published several works, in- 


\ 
“This is the best treaty that can pos- 
sibly be gotten and in my judgment it 


Position of 


the United States Would Be) 


Montana — There were | arriving here, Field Marshal Sir Ed- 


he had had | 
quently 


(and 


martial law when he received a pro-| - 
i'Sept. 6. 


He spoke at the! 
|recognized no 


| possessed this right. 
and —the'! 


where the | 


had to be’ 


no | 


| recting 
/ submit to the 
‘the highest qualified eligible for ap- 


' pointment the United, 


, 000,000 a year, 
ley, 
the | 
‘States and 
‘said that Java was 


‘ | Special 


atic 
: day 
‘welcomed at 
‘tives of the French Red Cross Brigade 
. of Guards and Old Garibaldians. 

we also! ss ee 
REPORTS 
with | 
the control of a few of whatever kind | 


matter. 


affairs , 


here 
‘without foundation. 


is a mighty good treaty. Don't you 
think some insurance is bettetr than 
none at aH, and the security obtained 
this treaty at its minimum, as it 
is a great deal better 
security at all?” 


by 


than no’ 


War Office Announces Bolshe- 


SIR EDMUND.ALLENBY’S. 


STATEMENT TO PRESS 


Special cable to The Christian 
MoNitor from its correspondent in Pari 


PARIS, France (Wednesday) 
statement made to the press soon 


Spec ia] 
Scienge . 


mund Allenby said. that 
Emir Said arrested because the Emir 
rule and threatened 


commissary. 
signified the 


French 
Allenby 


test from the 
Field Marshal 
order 


issue an ‘exclusively military 


declared that he 


pel him from Syria where his 
ence would only provoke trouble. 

In Field Marshal Allenby’s opinion 
involves a mis- 


England has consistently 
neglected to demand a mandate over 
Syria and has recognized that France 


done my best,” he said, 


On arriving in England where 


will make a purely 


He left tonight 
with Mr. Lloyd 
that - harmony 
France and Eng- 
question. News 
Paris that 


the Foreign Office. 
for Deauville to confer 
George. He considers 
is assured between 
land on the Syrian 
tonight in 


“nounced by 


' Archangel, 
would liberate : 
by aircraft. 
pres- | ried out a successful operation on the 
| railway front, 
‘miles from 


Russia has been provided for 
who returned | 
“I have always | 
‘*personally to | 
‘facilitate the task for the French.” : 
| he; § 

tage P 
unofficial sojourn | 
Field Marsha! Allenby proposed to see, 
_Winsten Churchill has issued a state- | 


COMMITTEES FAVOR 


Emir | 


Said had been conducted to Port Said, | 


whence he will embark for 


revealed 
by the 


as 
satisfied 
Marshal 
a great deal less strained. 


DATA ON POST OFFICE 


in the press, seems 
assurances of -Field 


Algeria | 
Where he will be under surveillance of : 
‘the French euthorities. 
| ion, 

this | 


French opin- | 


Allenby and the situation is! 


'is announced 
has 


VACANCIES ASKED) 


The Christian Science Monitor 
News Office 


Special to 
from its Washington 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


—~One of the criticisms of the Post 
Office Department 
the delay in filling wacancies 
especially in 
cities. Frederick R. Lehlbach 


Representative from New Jersey, 


Olution directing the Postmaster-Gen-. 


eral to transmit to the House of Rep- 


resentatives a list of the vacancies oc- 
curring since March 31, 1917, 
ing the date of the executive order di- 
the Postmaster-General to 
President the name of 


as certified by 
States Civil Service Commission, and 


| dates when such vacendles occur. 
means we must continue to live under | 
increasing taxes 


JAVA’S WORLD TRADE JUMPS 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
contrary | 
to the ‘high ideals of American his- | 
If you are going to play a lone’ 


from its Western News Office 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


(R.),! 
yes-| 
_terday brought before the House a res-| 
sued a denial of a statement published 


has been becausc | 
in | 
large | 


that be-. 


Tt. etn 


Utah—Java’s | 


world trade has jumped from $4,000,- | 


industrial expert of Java, who is 
visiting the trade centers in the United 
who is a visitor here. He 
not affected with 
the high cost of living, certain women 


hal ‘laborers receiving only 10 cents a day 
‘Nat and being able to 
for | 


“get along” on such 


re 


LUISA TETRAZZINI IN LONDON 
cable to The Christian 

Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England 
Luisa Tetrazzini, the celebrated oper- 
singer, arrived in London yester- 
after five years absence and was 
Victoria by representa- 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its European News Office | 
LONDON, England (Thursday)— | 

Regarding reports current in Teheran | 

that the French and. United States, 

governments have formally protested | 
against the recently concluded Anglo- 

Persian agreement, it is announced) 

that such reports are entirely | 


~~ | 


oo 


000 annually before the war to $80,-| 
according to J. A. Bark-. 


Science 


(Thursday)— | 


WITHOUT FOUNDATION. 


GREATER ACTIVITY | 
IN NORTH RUSSIA: 


viki Have Captured and Subse- | 


| ment embraces the islands of Celebes, 
Bornes, and Java.” 

in the beginsing of July. the revote- 
tionaries assaedinated the ‘former 
Dutch representative in north Celebes 
and Iz DuetedS efficials have #iso been 
Killed 


ee er 


quently Lost Two Villages’ STATES’ STANDING ON 


ce BENNER vee 


>» ™~ RAristian 
News Office 


ine | 


eabie to 
Monitor from ita European 


LONDON, England (Thursday )— 
creased activity in North Russia is an-| 
the War Office, the Bol-| 
captured and subse-| 
villages, Puchega | 
the Dvina on 
the Bolshevik! | 
back the advance Russian 
on.the Pinega River east of 
but were afterward 
driven back by the Russians, assisted 
The Russian troops car- 


Th 


having 
two 
Ivnatovskaya on 
On Sept. § 


sheviki 
lost 


drove 
troops 


capturing Terasovo, 130. 
The fizhting 


the 


Archangel. 
continues near Bochmas between 


= e" 


‘railway and the Vaga River. 


A statement on the position in North | 


Friday 
by Winston Churchill, 
to London yesterday 
Winston Churchill’ s Statement 
cable The 
Monitor from its Eur 


LONDON, England 


7 — ei ° 
to (“hristian & 


.ews (ifice 


PDeEct 7. 


re ‘ 
Dean. 


(Thursday) 


ment on the position in northern Rus- 
Sia declaring that the British policy 
as outlined in the House of Commons 
by the Secretary for War on July 29 
remains unchanged and also that 


the | 


commitments 
states and the 


British have no secret 
regarding tthe Baltic 

Petrograd front. 

. , ’ ° bd 

Changes in Koltchak Régime 
special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
that Mr. Nabokoff, who 


been acting as 


' tially 


setence } AN THON Y AMENDMENT 


The record .of the states of the 
Union on the issue of ratification of- 
the Federal: Suffrage Amendment is 
as follows 

Number necessary to carry amen¢- 
ment, 36. 

Number that stand in favor, 16. 

Number that stand against, 0 

Number needed of those yet 
vote, 20. 

States that have ratified. with date 
ILLINOIS—June 10, 1919 
WISCONSIN—June 10. 1919. 
MICHIGAN-—June 16, 1919. 
KANSAS—June 16, 1919 
NEW YORK—June 16, 1919. 
OHIO—June 16, 1919 
PENNSYLVANIA-—June 
MASSACHUSETTS——J une 25, 
TEXAS—June 27, 1919. 
IOWA—July 2, 1919. 
MISSOURI—July 3, 1919. 
ARKANSAS—JULY 28. 1919. 
MONTANA—Jutuly 30, 1919 
NEBRASKA—Aug. 2. 1919 
MINNESOTA—Sept. 8. 1919 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Sept 

1919 


to 


24, 1919 
1919 


WATER-POWER BILL 


WASHINGTON, District 
bia—Favorable report on the Water- 
Power Development Bill ih substan- 
the form passed by the House 


of Colum- 


.of Representatives last July was or- 


'merce Committee, 
: the 
-It | 
the 
chargé d'affaires | 


of Russia in London, has been relieved | 
of his duties by Mr. Sazonoff, Foreign 


Minister in the Koltchak Government 
and member 


of the Russian commit- 
tee in Paris. Mr. Nabokoff will 
succeeded by Mr. Sabline. former 
counselor of the embassy. 


T ” 

No Secret Agreement Exists 
Special! cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Thursday)— 
Authoritative British quarters have is- 


in certain French papers to the effect 
that a secret agreement exists be- 
tween the British Government and the 
sovernment of northwest Russia. It 


after, 


be | 
| ment 


the Senate Com- 
with approval of 
Public Lands Committee. 
The Senate committees approved 
House plan of granting 50-year 
licenses; provided for readjustment of 
license charges after 20 ‘years 
operation and 10-year periods there- 
and retained the “recapture” 
provisions, under which licenses may 
be terminated after two years by pay- 
of net invéstment, not exceed- 


dered yesterday by 


Senate 


/ing fair value. 


‘COLLEGE PLANS TO 


iia Me — 


of 


— 


is Stated that negotiations concerning | 
.certain proposals did not result in the | 


reaching of any agreement. 
Bolshevism in East Indies 
Special cable to The 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)-— 
A Moscow wireless message today 
reads: “The Soviet Government has 
manazed to penetrate to the Dutch 
colonies in the East Indies. The move- 


—— 
— 


a ea 
( phristian 


'the undertaking. 
‘single variety of trees. 
Science | 
the college proposes to lay out a city 
‘park of 30 acres, 
'trees will be .planted. 


| Brigham City, 


BUILD MODEL CITY 


Special to The ¢ f ‘hristian Se ience Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Delta, 3 
city in Millard County, Utah, is to be 
made a model city through the work 
the Utah Agricultural College, 
Emil Hansen, landscape gardener at 
the college, having been intrusted with 


be planted to a 
In all, about 
10 varieties, all well adapted to Utah's 
climate, will be planted, In addition 


Each street. will 


and about 10,000 
It is planned 


to extend the beautification to Ogden 
and other cities, the 


icollege authorities announce, 


ED 


an 


HERE are a succes- 
sion of days now 
with a sparkle in the air 
that makes you want to 
-shr-g your shoulders 
under something woolen. 


ranklin Stmon & Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


MISSES’ 
‘Betty Wales’ 


Made exclusively for Franklin Simon & Co. 


Dress 


Here is the Navy Blue Serge 
Dress to wear now with a smal! 
Fur, and later under a coat. 


NOTICE 


TO 
Automobile Owners 


The Indemnity under the policies issued by 


THE EMPLOYERS 


Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London 


on automobiles, is not restricted, voided, or in’ any way affected 
Its policies continue in full force and effect. 


1e! not be a party to an intefnational im- 

‘morality that challenges our every | 
utterance about lofty purposes and the 
reign of justice. I want it recorded, 
‘for all the world to read, that Amer- 
| ica esteemse her unarmed friend no 
+» less than she respects her armed as- 
sociates.” 


For such a day, nothing 
is sO smart as a. serge 
dress. This ‘Betty 
Wales model of navy 
blue serge is of the long- 
waisted type, with a silk 
cord. girdle. 
chemisette of 
gold tissue; all-over 
embroidery in golden 
threads; and back and 
front panels caught in 
at the hem give charm. 


cluding: “Prophets, Priests, and 
| Kings,” “Pillars of Society,” and “The 
War Lords.” 


er- 
i, nator 
nger ot | 
inchc LARGE STEEL PLANT PURCHASED 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its buropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)-— 
li is announced today that B. R. 
Liewellyn and Lady Rhondda have 


mos TEXT OF NOTES OF 
pate FOREIGN MINISTERS acquired control of John Lyseart, Lim- |. 
,ited, sheet iron and stee! manufac- 


Sciences turers. The deal is the most impor- | 
tant and largest which has taken place | 
for many years and involves a sum of 
about £5,000,000. | 


eee we 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP MEETING 


Special to The Christian Seclence Monitor 
from its Weetern News Office 

CHICAGO, Ililinois-——A call to a pub- 
lic ownership conference to be held in 
Chicago Nov. 15 to 17 for the purpose 
of discussing the public ownership of 
all public utilities has been issued to 
labor, business, farm, and professional . 
organizations throughout the country | 
by the Public Ownership League of. 
America. 


civil, 


id, has 


tasseled 


Shallow 


al. cable to The Christian 
| of, Monitor from ite Furopean News Office 
| LONDON, England (Wednesday) — 
“Strongé-| A Moscow wireless message gives the 
atin "a text of the notes exchanged between 
| Of the Esthonian and Soviet foreign min- 
* isters regarding the impending peace 
in | negotiations. 
In a note dated Reval, Sept, 20, the 
_ | Esthonian Foreign Minister, Mr. Pos- 
a- | ka, wrote to Mr.-Tchitcherin that in 
“reply to the latter's radio No. 1175 
Be and supplementing his own communi- 
cation No. 175, he desired to state 
-\ that, in view of the fact that hostili- 
1) ties between Esthonia and the Russian 
our Soviet Republic were caused by the 
yy pur intrusion of armed Soviet forces into 
and Esthonian territory, the fightin; area PROPOSED LOAN IS DROPPED 
of Na- | became transferred to the territory of! Special cable to The Christian Science 
y think Soviet Russia in the ordinary course Monitor from its kuropean News Office | 
s in its ef military operations and not on ac- STOCKHOLM, Sweden (Wednesday) 
e count of any designs of conquest on|—-It is stated that the proposed Fin- 
the part of the Euthonian people. I!.! nish loan to be raised in England has 
therefore, the Soviet Government is| been dropped, as the British ‘terms 
‘now prepared to cease hostilities, the; were unacceptable. France and 
Eethonian Government sees no ob-| America having made more advanta- 
®tacte in the way of entering into ne-| geous offers, negotiationa are being 
j goUations and also to adjusting ; conducted with those countries. 
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A MID:VICTORIAN |s,fcr¢i*Besd.'er'ziss ter; 20! THE CHARM OF THE 
POET HEATHER 


| ges dark green. You sit down to con- | 


sider your find, and there before you | LETTERS 

is the wonderful panorama of sky and | 

heather, blue and purple; oceans of price communications are welcomed bat 
isoft, pale cobalt overhead, and all | the editer mast remain sole fodge of their 
| around you mile upon mile of wonder-  sultabfility and he does net undertake te 


started out, was bound to be ex- 
posed to unusual delays and stop- 
pages, Nevertheless it started: the 
Chinese Army packed itself into the 
cars, good and bad, here a new 


with the Italian flag prominently dis- 
played; another female figure with) 
a lion; while the higher values show | 


yrdeaux, 
d out a 
$0 cqn- 
Oth the 
pro- 
ting 

of only 
it would 
an 7207 
‘would 


eself a8 dowed, and if it ceases to fulfill its 
Nt original use it can hardly be indefi- 
pon 


: 
Rus- 
4 wa ’ 
Lec ly. 
n once 
a a 
con- 
ple 
: , 


rue 
| 
mt 
: 


4 


wl | 
, 
Ss & 


? -Hsu’s motor transport train having, 


{prospectors—is none other than the, 


one with an efficient driver and 
there a “lame duck” with a cook or 
coolie promoted to the driving seat 
and trying to convince himself that 
he knew how to handle the wheel. 
In this time of the greatest war in 
history, it was perhaps the strangest 
advance ever attempted by an army. 
It penetrated a. few miles into the 
desert, and there it stopped, Genera! 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


In this age of Victorian centenaries, 
it is somewhat of a relief to digress 
from the beaten paths and, occasion- 
ally, to dwell upon one of the more 


modest contributors to nineteenth cen- 
tury letters. Such-.a personage was 
Thomas William Parsons, American 


author and traveler, whose works—in- 
gays the account, “proved unsatisfac- 
tory.” portion of Dante’s “Divina Commedia” | 


—elicited favorable notice, and may | 


For the New Royalty 
At Ischl, a town in the Austrian | 1) tod Stites 


uture will | | 
Tyrol, tourists in the near f Born in Boston, Massachusetts, Aug. | 


“ " Iry | 
guerep for the aight’ in & host®!ry’ 1s, 1819, Thorias William Parsons was’ 


ceording to for-. 
of palatial grandeur, according |graduated at a comparatively early| 


xploitin | 
elgn business men who are exp i awe from Boston Latin School, and| 


the region. And in this case the ter after a brief private tutelage went; 


“ ” exa i 
palatial” seems not to be an exagger-| Italy. There he devoted himself to 


attempts at this kind of writing in the | 


ation, for the house in question-—pur-| 
' chased jointly by American and Dutch | the study of the Italian language, and | 
ten cantos of the}; 

“Divina Commedia” 


‘wrote the first 
; ! 
former summer residence of the Haps- | in English—re- 


ling to sell | Serving publication, however, until his 
burgs, who appear to be wi gz ak. Geter ka saan’ hie ce 


nythi aterial now owing to the. sto 
Dlisine’ ciate —y A wal S favorably criticized, among the com- 


Here, then, | : “ 3 
is another manifestation of the chang-. mentators being Charles Eliot Norton, 
ing order—the old royalty giving way |* foremost Dante authority, who pro- 
ta 4b. new |nounced the translation an “achiéve- 
, iaboisiles | ment.” 

+ : * | A fallacy in style, however, in that 
The Laughing Jackass Honored _the American poet, and not Dante, pre- | 
Even in the suburbs of Melbourne | dominates in these pages, prevented) 
the loud hoarse laughter of the merry this work from attaining general ad-. 


even be said to have influenced later | 


a view of the port of Fiume, with) 
an Italian sailor hoisting the flag of| 
Italy. | 


The Italian issue for use in| 
Trieste is said to have become obso- | 
lete already, and has been replaced 
by ordinary un-overprinted Italian 
stamps. The series referred to com-| 
prises current Italians overprinted | 
“centesimi di corona” in black, and | 
10 lire. é 

Schleswig-Holstein is to be a repub-| 
lic, and no doubt we shal! have stamps | 


|from there to chronicle very soon. | 


Veteran collectors will remember the. 
Schleswig-Holstein stamps of the six- 
ties, but this joint duchy ceased to 
occupy a place in our collecting books 
along time ago. In 1865 stamps were 
printed at the State Printing Office at 
Berlin, and issued jointly by Austria 
and Prussia, but these terminated 
their existence three years later, when 
the stamps of the North German Con-, 
federation were ordered to be used.) 
The Austrian-Prussian effort, however, 
Was not the only series which has rep- 
resented Schleswig-Holsteim In No- 
vember, 1850, the Revolutionary Gov-. 
ernment brought out a series of their, 
own, depicting the double-headed eagle 
and shield. There were but two values 
—1 and 2 schilling—and it is said that 
125,000 marks worth were printed by 
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It would be hard to define the charm 
of heather. Its little mauve blossom 


is not remarkable for ita beauty of | 


form or scent, yet it holds a place 
apart in the flower world. 
this charm lies hidden in the massed 
expanse of the moors; some flowers 


cluding a translation of a considerable | includes values from 1 centesimo to | Seer to gain from being alone, the 


ful when seen apart from the rest; 
but this is not the case with heather, 
for each little flower seems to need 
others to bring out its beauty. For 
the moors are unforgettable, and once 
you have seen and loved them you are 
free to understand their secret, the 
appeal of their wide spaces, the grand 


Sweep of their curves, and the delicacy 
of their tone values. 


Heather belongs to the north, and |! 


though you may, and often do, find it 
in the south, it lacks something. To 
be sure, one may say: “But what 
about Dartmoor and Exmoor?’ Well, 
they are beautiful—exceedingly—gzreat 
stretches of heather-clad country roll- 
Ing away into far distancés; but there 
is something missing, though it 
hard to say just what it 
grouse seem to know the difference, 
for they will not settle in the south 


1S 


iS. 


| ful mauve, amethyst, purple—first the 
|heather-clad moor, then dark masses 


Utter stillness reigns, broken only by 
Perhaps | 
_the hiliside and the far-away gurgie of 


individual blooms appear more beauti- the road shows sharply white ahead, 
mass of the moor stretches apparently | 


dark biue, with pin pricks of light 


The 


hold himself or thin newspaper respons be 
for the facts or opinions so preeented. 


of purplish pines stretching about the 
feet of the distant mountains, and 
paler purple shadows on their slopes. | 


| (No. 914) 

Actors and Equity 

| To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

I beg to respectfully acknowledze 
the good interest you have ever shown 
in the fortunes of the actor. But the 
intermediate | nificant expression In your leading 
editorial of May 30 is now being pain- 
fully verified. You said: 

“The professional capabilities, almr 
of the actors are hy 


the movement of the sheep away -on 


the water in the burn below. 
Or maybe the heather brings to 
your memory moonlit nighta, when- 


and on each. side the 


illimitably. The sky above is a deep, | 
where the stars flicker; and every 
tiny dip or depression is veiled by a 
bank of white mist. You come into 
it suddenly, intensely cold by con- 
trast with the drier air beyond, 
which is filled with a vague sweet- 
ness, the scent of bog-myrtle and 
heather. Tufts of cotton-grass gleam) 
white in the moonlight, and further | 
ahead a clump of pine trees casts 
black shadows across the open road. 
The whole scene seems strange, 
most unrecognizable under these dif- 
ferent. conditions—only the heather! Developments of the Actors Equity 
remains the same. Changeless, Association strike demonstrate that 
whether you see it in full sunlight or - a+ only the individual actor, bat th 
in the half-tones of night, is this lit- . 

tle homely flower with its insistent EBauity organization itself has sirren 
reminder of the width and beauty of dered the rights of choice or discrimi 
the moors. Thev now comply with 


‘and conditions 
nature differentiated from those com 
mon to the trades or crafts of Labor 
unionists: the point which they have 
in common is that, confronted by 
highly developed organization, such as 
is exemplified in the case of the actors 
by the theatrical managers, individ- 
uals find their only effective recourse 


«a, ¥ 
ai~ im 
in organization, likewise 


nation. must 


kookaburra is often heard and wel- 
comed, for the “laughing jackass” is 


a bird which has chuckled its way into 


compressed force of stroke, the re-| 


Messrs. H. W. KObner and Lem Kuhl, 
of Altona. Only 1500 marks of these 
were sold and the remainder sent to 


Nothing of the “aquiline| 
the sweep of wing, the| 


'miration. 
|character...: 


all Australian hearts, It is fitting that | served power’ is visible in the trans- Copenhagen, therefore it is fair to pre- 
‘the new nickel or copper coinage of | lation; for all that, the work was , sume that most of the specimens come 


.| where, are wondering what is going to 


ces.” | of the globe. 


the Commonwealth, pennies and half-| comp!eted and published in 1867, a| across 
monument to scholarship and to untir-| should be treated as such. Used speci- 


pence, should bear on one side a repre- 


sentation of the long-nosed kooka-| jing literary effort. 
burra, which, by the way, is the snake's. 
‘in 1844, Dr. Parsons combined with| of a circle containing 17 paralle} bars, 


greatest enemy. ~The design awaits the 
approval of the federal Treasurer. 


What About the Peace Palace? 


People in Holland, as well as else- 


become of the Carnegie Peace Palace 


are these remainders, and 
'mens are scarce and are listed at £5 


After taking a course in dentistry| each. The postal cancellation consists 


his practice a literary profession and, the number of the post office being 
contributed to leading magazines on! Shown within a rectangular space in 
both sides: of the Atlantic. He re-| the center. 
moved .to England, and published 

“Ghetto di Roma,” a volume of poems, Just before the war broke out 
many of which were reproduced from |1914 a very attractive series of stamps, 


in 


at The Hague, a bit of property which. 


‘seems rather oddly to have escaped, 


consideration in the discussions at 
Paris. The League of Nations appears | 
to have forgotten The Hague; at any. 
rate the covenant makes no mention | 
of the solemn conventions that brought | 
its elaborate peace machinery into. 
existence, and although later the in-| 


“i terests most closely involved did their | 


best to have the league established 


periodicals. It was the first of a series | bearing a portrait of the Grand Duchess | 
of books to issue from his pen at this,| Marie Adelaide, appeared for Luxem-— 
his most prolific period as a writer. |bourg. But few of these found their 

Returning to America in 1872, Dr.| Way into collections, for the unfortu-'! 
Parsons made his home once more in| nate Grand Duchy was one of the first 
Boston, Massachusetts, and continued | Victims of the invader and conse-| 
in his literary work. Among later | quently very little has been heard of) 
writings are a metrical version of the | the stamps of Luxembourg during the | 
collects of the Protestant. Episcopal| past few years. Early in 1919 the, 
prayer book; “The Magnolia and- 


| 


Grand Duchess was deposed, but after | 
Other Poems,” “The Old House at/a four days’ existence as a republic, | 


country, and you miss the sound of 
their curious, guttural cry; and the 
whirr of their wings, as they rise 
suddenly almost from under your feet, 
remains only a memory in these 
Places. Then there are the heather 
and pines of Surrey, beautiful, too, in 
their way, but surely only the shadow 
of the real thing. So, when the shops 
begin to put branches of heather in 
their windows, and the flower sellers 
offer you buttonholes of white heather 


'in the streets, it is Scotland which is 
| pictured before you—the wide sweep 


of a Scottish moor stretching out for 
miles with the heather in bloom, great 
washes of amethyst, bounded by dis- 
dant blue hills. 

Perhaps the sun is shining, and a 
good breeze ruffling the surface of the 
knee-deep heather, among which hare- 
bells bloom, lovely, graceful 
their delicate heads nodding as the 
air plays over them. Big soft bumble- 
bees 


sit very still you may see a 


where stood already the Palace of| Sudbury,” and “Shadow of the Obelisk ; Luxembourg reestablished the grand-|ponper take a tremendous leap into 


Peace, the league d@@ided on Switzer- 


"iJand, and what is. to happen to the, 


palace is food for conversation. It is| 


not quite certain who owns the land'the most part at Beacon Hill Place, | noted. 
7/08 which the palace was built, but if) Boston, in company with a few chosen | the arms type of 1907, which has been 


it is the Government of Holland, there) 
may eventually be advertised a peace} 
palace for sale or to let. It will be) 
interesting to see how time settles, 
the question, for the palace is not en- 


nitely kept up in idleness. 


Athletics in the Far East 


Word comes slowly of matters of 


minor importance in the Far East, yet 
number | there are more than a few individuals 
2 about in the United States who feel a thrill 
hts, —bordering on paternal pride—in the | 


and Other Poems.” |ducal government, and is now under} 


Dr. Parsons was a man of quiet per- | the protection of the allied powers. 


sonality. His winters were passed for | Since then two new stamps are to be 
The first is the 5c., green, of 


friends; his summers, at Scituate and | surcharged Zlec.., and the other is the 
Wayland, Massachusetts. Though it!10c., carmine, of the set referred to 
can hardly be said that his centenary | above, which is overprinted 7c. 

has created any new readers, it does | — 
recall one who—and this is a great 
deal—-would harbor no ill feeling for 
the oversight of a later day. 


Several young collectors have ap- 
parently been puzzled by the terms 
key” and “duty” plates, particularly 
A RMR in announcements of new British 

colonial issues. There is, however, 
very little to explain. The stamps re- | 


PHILATELIC NOTES 
'ferred to are produced in two stages 


By special correspondent of The Christian | Or printings, two separate plates be-_ 
Science Monitor 'ing employed in the _ process. The, 
LONDON, England—Another series| “duty” plate is the overprint plate | 


of stamps has appeared for use in| used for inserting the name of the 


; 
sé 
' 


oe | — 


‘the sound of summer; 
the beauty and the quietude of it, till 
by and by you follow the narrow path, | 
winds | 
through the heather down to a little! 
_tarn half 
,there are wild duck and curlew and 
plover, and you must be very quiet and | 
still. so that they may know you are a's 
The picture seems so real it, 


a 


takes 


some little clearing where he finds a 
tuft of soft green turf. The air is full 
of the sound of little happy live things, 
and you -feel 


mere sheep track which 


filled with rushes. And 


friend. 
is almost as good as being there! 

Or perhaps 
you to 
moors stretch out among foothills and, 


beyond, the great bulk of the moun-. 
tains rises precipitous and steep. The. 
'excluded from 


country is wild and rugged in the ex- 


‘treme, and a stony road winds over | 


things, | 


are busy among them, humming, 
cheerily, and the crickets chirp; if you ' 
grass- !} 


the sight of heather | 
the north, where the, 


CHILDREN IN THE 


: brusque orders without 


hesitation or 


‘any question as to the reason why 


KINDERGARTEN  - 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

During the coming months of fall 
and ‘winter many mothers will face 
the problem of how best to satisfy the 
constant activities of their little chil- 


| zation. 


dren. In large families the older ones. 
have given many an hour of their) 


vacation time to the care of the little 


'tots, or they have enjoyed the privi-' 


leges of the summer playgrounds; but | 


The mother 


grounds will be closed. 


of a large family who has a young) 
‘baby to care for is too busy to give 


; 


; 


' 
' 


It is not accurate to describe the 
Producing Managers Association as a 
“highly developed organization.” Be- 
sides it came into being after the 
Actors Equity Association had made 
itself felt for five years. At that it was 
not started to fight actors. On the 
contrary it sought and still seeks to 
cooperate with them and their organi- 
In fact our progress in build- 
ing up the Actors Equity Association 
was greatly impeded by the lack of 
unity on the part of managers. 

Your issue of Sept. 2 quotes some of 
my views on the present situation 
You omitted, however, to say that each 


as soon as school begins the play- | of the Producing Managers Associa- 


tion members is bonded and would for- 
feit $10,000, if he breached any agree- 
ment‘of his organization—such an 


‘agreement as it is entering into with 


much time to direct the activities of | 
ally adopting a new standard contract. 
| There is, you see, a substantial reason 


the older children. 
To such families the kindergarten 
is a natural solution of a pressing 


need, for the little children from four | ' 
. alliances. 


to six can be happy in its democratic 
atmosphere. It 


is welcome for. the | 


busy mother to know that her littie| 


one is quite happy., 
The three hours spent each morn- 


to wait upon themselves; the shy one 


the child who is neglected at home. 


stitute real recreation. 


gains self-confidence; the dominating | 
trait—if it exists—is checked and, to: 


the songs and stories, marching and | 


| games, “and the little -luncheon con- | 
‘take part in any such project. 


ing in the kindergarten are invaluable | exists. 


to any child. The over-indulged learn 


the Actors -Fidelity League, in mutu- 


why I believe. the actors’ rights will be 
safely secured without any ill-chosen 


The Actors Equity Association was 
founded for the purpose of standardiz- 
ing the business relations of aators 
and managers in the theater, as it now 
Personally I should be giad to 
see some cooperative repertoire com- 
panies established by authors and 
actors. But it is doubtful if play- 
wrights, who have their eye. on “long 
runs,” with their attendant royalties, 
or actors, whose salaries amount to 


nothing less than: profit sharing, would 
Still, 


Little people acquire the good man- ‘even if they should all of the members 


‘ners and morals that are in the very | of the casts would hardly be on a shar- 


atmosphere of the kindergarten. If/ ing basis and an employment contract 
one child is rude, he is temporarily | would be needed for the engaging of 
the circle, and soon!some of them. Eight persons, for ex- 


learns that isolation from his equals | ample, made up the Theater Guild, 


and,| announcement that the Filipinos are | 
so'the leading athletes in that quarter) 


In an all-Oriental tour- 


impres- nament held at Manila, last May, the 


riv. 


ah J 
a 


no- 


apelled ‘athlon, decathlon, and s 
1 +/matches to the Chinese. A Chinaman, 


) resul 
>.» It! 
! the 


“home team” showed its superiority 


the in the track and field, swimming, ten- | 


nis doubles, basketball, and baseball 
events, and yielded honors in the pen- 
occer football 


by the way, also captured the greatest | 
number of individual first prizes. In 
the glory of the day the Japanese were | 
not far behind, winning the marathon 
race and the tennis singles; but in all- 
around “form” the protégés of the 


|Republic of Athletes easily breasted 


the tape. It was a great occasion, and 
the best in an athletic way since the 
last prizes were distributed at Stock- 


holm seven years ago. 


green and orange: 


a particular weight. 


Mesopotamia. These are for use in;country and the value on the stamps 
Mosul, and are really Turkish fiscal, printed from a general plate. The, 
stamps surcharged “Postage I. E. F. “key” plate, or head plate, as it is, 
D.” and the value in Indian currency.; sometimes called, is the plate pro- 
Up to the present there are six values: , ducing the head or general features | 
% anna, green and red; la, black on|of the design. There are one or two: 
red; 242a., purple and yellow; 3a.,; other terms which, although they may 
4a., slate-violet;| possibly have been noted before in 

and 8a., lake. These, with the issues' these columns, are constantly crop- 
for Iraq and Baghdad, are command- ping up, and are apt to confuse the. 
ing very high prices. ‘tyro. A “proof” is a trial impression 
. — of a stamp, and is¢usually pulled or 
The recent changes in color of the printed on different paper, and in an- | 
Straits Settlements stamps are respon-| Other color. I have an example before 
sible for an additional value of Kedah- me now. It is a penny King George 
—a 2lcts. purple. Johore will also have! Nyassaland, but printed 
a 2icts. stamp. This value is much in| stead of the familiar carmine. 


An- 


use Out there for registered Jetters of| other philatelic term frequently met 
to a 


| with is “oxidized,” referring 
/ stamp which has changed in color, ow- 


— ee 


WELCOMING GEN. 
PERSHING 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Old woman, old woman, 
Whither so high? 
To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky. 


itself. 


just lately, and this much-talked-of ; Printing ink. The English penny reds 
seaport now possesses a set of spe-| and the old French 40-cent stamps 


cially designed postage stamps all tg| are good exampies of this peculiarity. 
The first stamps issued for The correct term is really “sulphuret- 


use there appeared just after the) te@ meaning the action of sulphur 
armistice, and these consisted of quan-| fumes upon the ink; nevertheless, 90 
tities of Hungarian stamps, which| Per cent of the collectors one meets 
were seized by the Italians, and over-| USe the term oxidize. 

printed “Fiume.” The Italians, how- 
ever, were not the only claimants to| A MAYOR GIVES TESTAMENTS 
Fiume, for the Jugo-Slavs also seized | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Since the time our dear Mother | 


a quantity of the Hungarian stamps, | from its Australasian News Office 


| howlders. 


in black in-| 


Fiume has been well to the front; im& to the action of some agent on the | 


the moorland dropping steeply down 


to where—far below—a little bridge | 
|ation are two important factors in this 
‘democracy. 


crosses the burn in the valley, its 


brown peaty water churned into white 
way between! 
‘the great not only cultivate both mem- |New York City, 
ory and imagination, but also plant 
‘the seeds of patriotism and good citi- | 


its 
short turf borders 
mantle of purple 


frets 
Close, 
and the 


froth as it 


the road, 


is thrown ,over all the hillside, dark 


and deep where the great white clouds 
cast sharp shadows, smiling and ame- 
thyst where the sun holds undisputed 
sway. This is the place to find white 


‘heather, and as you pick your way, 
knee-deep across the moor, “heather 
louping”’ is the only expression which | 


adequately explains your progress. 
There are moments of disappoint- 

ment; little tufts are found which 

appear to be white, 


| bleached—pale pink. 


white clustering thickly among the 


activities 
obedience, the kindergarten child be- | 
comes a splendid little citizen. Is it to 
| but which on| be wondered at that the busy mother. 
‘closer inspection prove to be merely | | 
Suddenly, just. 
ahead, there is a great patch, the real | 
thing this time—tiny bells of purest | 


is the price that he must pay for his 


selfishness. “Fair play” and consider- 


Again, the songs and the stories of 


zenship. Clay modeling, block build- 


| when they produced “John Ferguson,” 
| but only three of them appeared in the 


, cast, 
| ployed. 


} 


’ 
; 


ing, and painting evolve an apprecia- 


tion for form, color, and outline; num-'| 
ber work enters into the activities and | 
prepares the child for formal arith- | 


metic. 
Thus, through carefully 


and the habit of prompt 


of a large family appreciates this fact, 
or that the 
these helpful 
number 
,“individtal”’ children? 


L 


Mone 


= 
AAAS 


Sia en Seo 
N Geo ce 


a, * 


Pyt\, 
a 


directed | 


grade teacher welcomes | 
little pupils among a; 
of comparatively untrained, | 


the remaining five being em- 


HOWARD KYLE. 
New York, Sept. 


(Signed) 
4, 
1919. 


— 


_—- 


In hotels, offices and public 
buildings—or in homes where there 
are children—the needless waste of 
water is apt to be a serious item. 
A faucet carelessly left open may 
flood a 
damage. 


room and cause much 


Goose penned the above lines they and after overprinting them “S. H. 8.” 
have generally been considered merely | (Serbia-Hrvatska-Slavonia), reissued 
a quaint conceit, yet in the rousing’ them for use at Fiume. * Both. these 
welcome which old Father Knicker-| provisional issues were soon ex- 
bocker gave to General Pershing when | hausted. The Italian Government 
he reached New York, the phrase be-| have now issued a pictorial set of 
Came an actuality.. Long ribbons of 15 values, and there are four distinct 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—The Mayor 
of Malvern, Councilor 
marked the celebration of peace 
' presenting a New Testament, or 
| prayer book, bound in khaki, to each 
child in the big Melbourne suburb. 
/The Mayor's action has been widely 


McKinley, | 
by. 


ticker tape which were thrown. by ex- 


uberant office boys out of the top win-. 


dows of skyscrapers were carried up- 
ward by the wind and twined and in- 
tertwined till there appeared in lower 
Broadway, directly above the giant 
service flag which proclaimed to the 


world that the United States Steel Cor- | 


poration had 25,895 men in the service 
of the country, a cobweb in the sky of 
uch beauty and such giant propor- 
tions that old Mother Goose behold- 


ling her prophecy fulfilled must have 


éxclaimed, with another of her crea- 
tions: “Lawsy me, this is none of I.” 
During the September snowstorm in 


Genera! Pershing’s honor when bits of . 
paper filled the air, drifting here and 


designs. The first three values have | approved. 


—_——— 


Kiddies’ Wiskeioine Candies 


—home-made 


LOWNEY’S BROWNIE FUDGE 


4 cup Lowney’s Cocoa 

‘14 cups granulated sugar 

9 cup evaporated milk (rich fresh milk may be used) 
| tablespoon butter 

24 tablespoons Cocoanut—I teaspoon vanilla 


Bi 


\ 
vita 


\ itil 
a) a9) 


famous food. 


thousands. 


GrapeNuts' 


4 \ 

aie 
4 MUELLER Self-Closing Fau- 

cets embody the wisdom, the skill 


and the mechanical precision re- 


i TMU 


sulting from sixty years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of de- 
pendable Plumbing Fixtures. 


The hidden flavors of wheat 
and malted barley are re- 
vealed at their fullest in this 


Twenty hours baking, after skilled 
processing, produces this delectable 
ready-to-eat cereal—the delight of 


MUELLER 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


Built to Wear Without Repair 


MUELLER Self-Closing Fau- 
cets are protected by basic patents, 
embody Seven Points of *Suprem- 
acy, and are warranted to stand 
four times the normal water pres- 
sure without leakage. 


Instruct your architect to specify 


MUELLER. See that the brand 


MUELLER is on every faucet or 
combination used. 


Write today for the free book. 
“Dependable Plumbing.” It iffus- 
trates and explams our claim of 
MUELLER supremacy, and gives 
many valuable suggestions. 


H. Mueller Mfg. Co. 


Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. 
New York, 145 W. 30th ‘S:. 
San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 


Sarnia, Ont., Canada. 


there with the breeze, and filling. 
Broadway with their litter, a youth | 
with a heavy shock of auburn hair) 
bared his head in respect to General | 
Pershing. Juat as he did so, with a) 
tremendous thud severa! pounds of the 
artificial snow thrown from a high) 
window, which by some caprice of the | 
wind had not separated, landed on his | 
}ruddy thatch Looking down to see | 
what had hit him, the young man be-' 
held a generous portion of the newest | 
New York City telephone directory. | 
“Humph, cuess they ‘got my number,’ | 
all right.” was his comment with a wry 
smile, and he replated his summer 
straw, probably wishing that it was a 
trench hat. <- | 


2 


“There's a Reason’ 


Blend the cocoa and sugar together. 
Add the milk and heat together in 
double boiler to boiling point. Str in 
butter well. Then cook over fire tll 
it spins a thread. Add Cocoanut and 
Take from fire and beat ull 


Pour into buttered pan, 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


vanilla. 
creamy, 


SS Ss 5] See) (Sees) [6] (SS) [eons] (Sean (S| (Sena) 


At your grocer’s. In flavor-tight tins. 10c to 506c sizes. 


' 
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| organized to keep order among 
sailors in Boston, The navy men 
were instructed not to interfere with 
civilians. Sailors were prominent in 
the rioting of the first two nights of 
the strike. The War Department also 


the day to send fedéral troops if they 
were needed. The business men of 


at once, but the work of the state 
guardsmen was commended by their 
officers. 


aes 


ie cor called to Boston Wednesday reached 


ee the city yesterday and were quartered 
8 — State | at»Commonwealth Armory. ‘They will 
five order | not be placed on patrol duty but will 
ast night, | b€ held in reserve to break up demon- 
? _|strations wherever they occur. : 
Officers of the Boston Central Labo 
Union returned from the state con- 
vention of the Federation of Labor. 
In the afternoon they visited Andrew 
J. Peters, Mayor of Boston. It was 
understood that they were ready to 
promise that if the right of the police 


aces 

> men 
per- 

er out- 

ere there 
inst the 


et 
in sup- 
‘T ap- 
by the 
ral Labor 
ht the re- 
r ending 
& decision 
gh secret 
ported to 
. its next | Stantly. 
Scheduled on duty are abandoning their posts, 
eeu 4 ett was said, and joining the -union. 
Sethe date | 2050 Y. McInnes, president of the | 
- ttee of Union, in a statement yesterday said 
t le police | {bat the strike. Would continue, until 
ide. This|the right to ally with the American 
at. \Federation of Labor was recognized 
) situation | | ’ 
‘of the po- | and a wage increase granted. 
$ ago, and | Stores were barricaded generally | 
ber of lo- yesterday, and most of them had spe-| 
@ general cial guards at night. | 
of course, The electrical workers of Boston 
= Was an- were the first to go on record:as fa- 
esent last yoring a strike in sympathy with the 
‘delegates police. The metropolitan park po- 
“a total lice have applied for a union charter, | 
0 100,000 and thé police of the city of Newton, 
@reanized 2 suburb of Boston, are considering 
y is said similar action. 


strike in the future. 
ever, an absolute deadlock, for 


affiliation with the federation. 


Strikers Remain Firm 


The few men who remained | 
| 


i 
5 | Governor Coolidge yesterday issued | 
'a proclamation assuming command of. 
i” the State Guard forces in Boston and | 
® euarcs-) notified Edwin U. Curtis, Police Com-| 
™s n 'missioner of Boston, to assume his | 
; liminate quties under the Governor's orders. | 


oker into, This nullifies the action of the Mayor L 


¥Y Was in assuming control of the policing| 


ghd stolen of the city under an old statute. : 
a | Last night it was announced that 
in South very member of the state guard 
ons 4nd cavalry had been equipped with a steel 
pu 4dis- helmet. Béfore ‘leaving his office, 
if part Of Governor Coolidge said that perfect. 
3 rted in | cooperation prevails between the state | 
a nt, al- | and city officials. A petition was pre- | 
aragsmen scented to him, asking that no motion 
as many pictures/of rioting in Boston be per- 

@ police mitted. The Governor said that state | 
a | authorities have power only to pro-' 
tat e ‘in- | hibit showing of motion pictures on 
hem a de-| Sundays, and that action would be | 
aA PEC to; taken against such displays so far as 
pg Com-' <tate officials have the power. He 
le heed tO expressed the hope that local authori- 
ady need ties would act to prevent showing the 

|pictures at other times. 


4 Trafhe Squad Organized 


Automobile men of Boston have or-| 
ganized a traffic squad to replace 
crossing policemen, and recruiting of 

night volunteer police continues. 
glass, It was a busy day in the municipal. 
street court. Some of the striking police- 
men were ‘present, to care for cases. 
* that were in their charge at the time 
_— they left work. Drastic action was 
) of the taken in the case of rioters. One boy 
on met who had been prominent in the Scol-' 
plans for jay Square trouble was given a year 
81 er the | jin the house of correction, but when 
Civil it was found that he was only 15 years 
State old the case was dismissed in order 
ice force | that the juvenile court might act. Two 
ispension | striking policemen were in court, one 
ite charged with robbery and the other. 
f Mas-/ with drunkenness. A Columbus Ave-. 
and ‘nue business man Was charged with as- 
ton that | saulting another striking policeman, 
On them | who was shot. Several sentences of four | 
ort the! months each were dealt out to rioters” 
One of the stores which suffered 
most during the rioting was Kabatz- 
nick’s art store on Boylston Street. | 


{ 
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: 5 Hard Candies 
fe a Vanety if candies so 
ed that you can always find 


a 


want whenever you want it.: 


ne 


i@—Huyler’s Hard Gandies, 
e purest of sugar and deli- 
d with fruits and spices. 
enient air-tight tins’ and 


$1.25 per 


fuyler Agency in your city, we will shi 
| charges on orders of Ibs. or more. . 


—_— 
ese Fe 


a 


made known its readiness early in' 


: 


' 
’ 
’ 


' 
; 


The additional state guard regiments ~*Serious concern ov 


; 
: 
; 
: 
; 
’ 


: 


to affiliate with the American Federa- | 
tion of Labor was recognized, the, be supplied promptly for aid in main- 
police would not be Called out on | taining order in Boston if Governor 
There was, how-'! Calvin Coolidge calls on the Presi- 
the | dent for assistance, it was learned at 


Mayor was unwilling to permit police 'the War and. Navy departments last 


‘telegram 
‘out any 


federal forces must 


' — 
(a republican form of government 


; 
i régime 
Myers (D.), Senator from Montana,/sioner, is quoted as having promised 


' follow 


. have a soviet government,” 


this tendency. 
‘of holdimg elections in 


‘dent, a soviet 
/been organized by that time. 


'asserted. 


) 2017 ; Clybourn St. te 


got 


79 Wisconsin Street 


Paintings worth several thousand dol- 
lars were stolen, or wantonly de- 
stroyed., | 


Washington Concerned 


| 


Senator Myers Sees Danger of Soviet ' 


Rule in Police Unionization 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
er the situation | 


‘of all those-cities at the same time. 


the city favored calling federal troops Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
movement and putting the policemen 


; 


in Boston, due to the police strike, | 


was manifested here yesterday, both in 
governmental circles and among mem- 
bers of Congress. As 
the issue,in Boston gges further than 


'a mere dispute over the recognition 
or non-recognition of a union. 
peated on anything like a large scale 
throughout the country, such a con- 
‘dition would 
the establishment of military rule to 
Maintain law and the Constitution, in 
the general view expressed here. 

Federal army and navy forces will. 
‘that the Board of Estimate would see, 


practically necessitate 


Following the receipt of the 


from 


night. 


it was stated that naval troops 
would be ready at all times to carry 
orders coming from Presi-+ 
dent Wilson. 


Call From State Required 


the Constitution, it was 
at the War Department, 
wait for a call 
from a state before interferring with 
a state affair, unless the existence of 
is 


* Under 
pointed out 


in danger. 


In the somewhat similar situation 


threatened in Washington the Presi- 


dent has ordered the district commis- 
sioners not to interfere with the or- 


ganization of the police pending the 
industrial eonfer- | 
| they 


conyening of the 
ence. 


viewed here, ' 


; 


Re- | 


up a Bolshevist government in this 
Nation is behind it. 


STRIKES WHICH ARE 


“There are efforts on foot, now, I 


understand, 
forces of 50 cities of this country. 


moment or a wave of psychopathic 
thought the idea occurred to the-police 


to unionize the police! 
1. 


do not believe that in a psychological 


’ 


t 


believe somebody else is back of this) 


up to it.” 


Higher Pay Is Asked 


New York Policemen and, Firemen 


Refrain From Strike Threats 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Both po- 
licemen and firemen of this city have 


held meetings at-which it was decided 


to ask for an increase of pay to bring 


their salaries up to $2000 a year. Men 


‘in both ranks seemed to feel certain 


| the justice of theirfdemands and grant 
‘them. It was believed, however, that 
| they had no intention of calling strikes 
‘to enforce these demands. 


Governor Coolidge to} 
| Franklin D. Roosevelt, Acting Secre- | 
Policemen said yesterday that the tary of the “Navy, asking that naval 


union ranks are being increased con- | forces be held in readiness in Bos-| 
_ton, 


' 


their beats 


At the meeting of the police, patrol- 


‘men reported upon their efforts to 


learn the sentiments of taxpayers on /_ . | | 
‘in calling sympathetic general strikes 


‘without 


regarding increased pay 


| for them. and various letters from tax- 


| 


| 


payers advocating such increases were 


| 
read. 


lice were opposed 


It is reported that many of the po- 


to joining Labor 


unions, also that Richard E. Enright, 


police commissioner, will vigorously 


oppose the unionizing of the force. 
A patrolmen were 


number of 


NOT APPROVED 


Action Taken by International 
Unions Against Unauthorized 


Sympathetic Walkouts—Views 


of Matthew C. Woll 


i Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
; 


Office 


News 
Illinois — Unauthorfzed 


from its Western 


CHICAGO, 


sympathetic strikers were disapproved 


‘brought up on trial yesterday at po-| 


having 


lice headquarters, 


proper uniforms. The 


charged with not) 
men, 


‘claim that because of the increase in'| 


| clothing 


prices and the lack of 


in- | 


crease in their pay they cannot afford | 


many say. that 
to borrow 


uniforms, and 
have been obliged 


new 


Congress is much agitated over this money to pay for their equipment. 


most sinister feature of 


lawlessness. 


and 
and 


latest 
unrest 


At a meeting of the Uniformed 


with threatened strikes in basic in-|in case their “honorable, and justified 
dustries, and attempts to unionize even’ agitation in behalf of their comrades” 
the armed forces of the country along, should bring down official disapproval 


in the United States, Henry 


warned the Senate yesterday. ,. 


city of more than 5000 population will; Board of 
Senator! Hylan would be 
| Myers said, “if Congress does not halt 
'the present effort of the Washington 


within 60 days,” 


police.” 


| 


lass lines, would result in a soviet; upon them. 


Thomas F. Drenran, fire commis- 


' 
; 


| Printing Trades 


The union-| Firemen’s Association, financial and | 
ization of the police of*the country, moral stipport was voted the leaders | 


' 


by the International Photo-Engravers 
Union at its recent convention in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on recommendation 
to this effect made by Matthew C. 
Woll, president. of the union. Mr. 
Woll presented to the convention 
similar action taken by the board of 
governors of the International 


he is also president. 


Mr. Woll’s position in the Labor 


world is further indicated by his edit- | 
ing of the official organ of the Ameri-| 
MY. | nn 
Gompers’ absence in Europe and id Petter Aare 
his presidency of the Labor Press As- | funds, 


| sociation. 


can Federation of Labor during 


He is a vice-president of 
the American Federation. of Labor. 
The action of central or other bodies 


authorization from the 
national unions Was characterized 
illegal under the laws of the Ameri- 


ternational unions in the resolution 
adopted by the board of governors of 
the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association. 

Printing Trades Resolution 


This resolution, which was unani- 
mously approved by the board, was as 
follows: 

“Whereas, Industrial 
in a number of localities, 
ing that this situation may 
more critical during the next 
months; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 
ernors of the International Allied 
Association, repre- 
senting the International Typographi- 
cal Union, the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants Union, the 
International Brotherhood of Book 
Binders, the International 
hood of Electrotypers and Stereotyp- 
ers and the International 


unrest exists 


become 


|'gravers Union, hereby notifies all local 


| allied 


‘them that they should soon be per-'! 
“Unionization of the police of every mitted to present their claims to the | 
| tion or recognize as legal any strike, 


Unionization of the army and navy 


States would 
“And then you will 
Mr.’ Myers 


of the United 
next, he believed. 


said. 


Fear of Soviet Rule 


“We will have a soviet government 


within two years unless some branch 
‘of the government steps in and stops licenses under which six Chicago live | 
‘stock firms are doing 
Department 
'that the firms made unfair profits on | 


There will be no need 
1920 to elect 
a Democratic or a Republican Presi- 
government will have 
I ama 
I do not believe 
unions, for 


friend of Labor,~but 
in a government of the 


‘the unions and by the unions. ' 


follows 


and that Mayor 
ad to hear them, 
“provided they remained firemen.” 


iestimate, 


cy 
= 


CABINET OFFICER ENJOINED 
Special to The Christian Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—-A temporary in- 


Science 


Junction has been issued here by Fed- 


eral 
| straining 


L. Sanborn re- 
Houston, United 


Arthur 
EF. 


Judge 
David 


' other bodies 


printing trades councils 
the membefts of all affiliated 
unions that these unions will not sanc- 


sympathetic or otherwise, ordered or 
recommended by any local central or 
or inaugurated in any 


|' manner except-as specifically provided 


‘States Secretary of Agriculture, and '/ 


“It constitutes a long step toward 


sovietizing America,” Senator Myers 
“Behind it there is 
more than the mere 
to affiliate with 


thing 


policemen a 


—— eae —— 


A Ni ete 


A MODERNIZED 
SHOE STORE 


BETTER 
SERVICE 


Walk-Over Shoe Store 


Plankinton Arcade 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ASK YOUR 


GAS CO. 
LIGHTS 
WITH THE 
MILWAUKEE GAS 


A BUTTON 
GAS LIGHTER 
ONE OR ALL BURNERS 
TOUCH OF A BUTTON 
SPECIALTY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| “Clothing for Children that is Different’’ 


We feature a 
complete line of 
Vanta gar- 


ments for babies 


204 IRON BLOCK 
(Carolyn Laird Sherman) 


____ MILWAUKEE 
For Reliable Electrical Work 


New and Used Motors 
CALL 


: q q 
AN 


‘TRESTER SERVICE ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Telephone Broadway 4360 


47 Oneida St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cowns—Suils—Fine Furs 


410 Jefferson &t. 
Opposite Hotel Pfister 


MILWAUKEE 


somer | 
desire of. 
union. | 
‘Some sinister influence aiming to set | 


two of his assistants from revoking 


The 
charged 


business. 
of Agriculture 
the sale of feed to shippers, and is- 
sued an order on Aug. 25 revoking 
their licenses. Arguments will 


heard on Sept. 15. 


'and 
| calculated 


through 
creating industrial confusion and dis- 
be | order; and 

“Resolved That we request the ex-| carried. 


by the laws of these international 

unions governing such matters; and, 
“Resolved, That we condemn the 

action of central or other hodies 


of the American Federation 
these international unions 
to destroy the power 


and 
of 


organized wage earners to make and 
'to observe the cbligations included in 

made | 
thereby | 


contracts and agreements 


collective bargains, 


“They Are 
Prettter Than Ever!”’ 


“ 


- 


his name. 


EKacu One Is GUARANTEED 


Every genuine Betty Wales Dress has the 
Betty Wales Label sewn into it to serve as 
your protection and our guarantee, for each 
dress we make is unconditionally guaranteed. 
When you see the Betty Wales Label in a dress 
you may have perfect faith in the quality of 
its style, materials, and workmanship. 


Ovr New Porrrono. 


Let us send you our 


Autumn Styles, which is now ready, 
give you a good idea of our line, though you 
should see the garments themselves at your 
dealer’s to fully realize their charm. 


OU should see at once the new Betty 
Wales Dresses for Fall and select the ones 
for your Autumn wardrobe. ‘They should 
delight you~—they have so much of distinction 
and such a well-bred smartness. 
dealer in your city who has the exclusive sale 
of Betty Wales Dresses. A trip to his shop’ 
will be like visiting Fifth Avenue. 
not know who he is, we will be glad to send you 


new 


is 


a 


TA 


ca 


eet 
sii 


ry ° 
here is one 


If you do 


Portfoho . of 
It .will 


eee! ee © ere ee eee 


Lookterthis label 


of 


Allied | 
Printing Trades Association, of which) 


inter- | 
as | 


= ; strike 
.can Federation of Labor and the in-)}- 
- a few months past. 


‘unions 
. , acreements. 
and believ- | 


few | 


board of gov- | 


Brother- | 


' conduct 


> KM Nne | , : 
Photo-En their local unions and contrary to the: 


and local and international unions.” 


local | 


iin 


/terment 


and 


unauthorized 


ecutive officers of the A 


eration of Labor to take such steps 


merican Fed-| FORTY-TWO STATES 


as may be necessary to prevent local | ARE REPRESENTED 


bodies chartered by it from ordering 
or recommending unanthorized gen- 
eral 
wise. 


Views of President Woll 


In presenting the foregoing resolu-_ 


tion, President Woll said: 

re that our international 
union should declare itself clearly 
and definitely on this subject, and 
that we should undertake to acquaint 
our entire membership fully with the 
dangers Jurking in the unauthorized 
seneral and sympathetic strikes which 
have been so extensively advocated 
during the past year. 
“Organizations. or persons outside 
the legitimate trade-union move- 
ment and who are not responsible to 
anyone have no right whatever of ap- 
pealing to the workers of trade 
unions to give up their employment, 
to place their funds in jeopardy and 


believe 


strikes, sympathetic or other-' 


to sacrifice the trade-union movement , 


thi 


order that this 
ye done. The 
outside movements 
local unions to 
we have builded up, our 
securing* employment for our 
improvement of their con- 


or the other 
appeal of 
or p®rsons 
jeopardize 


in 
may | 


itself 
thing 
these 


tO our 


members, 


| ditions, providing of the many bene- 
| ficial 
| @CC., 


we have developed, 
should discouraged. 

eh pleasing to relate that the 
members of our Seattle local union 
declined to participate in the general 
which was called in that city 


features 
he 


is 


Violation of Agreements 


“In this connection it is well to 


dency of our courts to hold trade 
and their individual members 
responsible for all damage caused to 
employers because of the violation of 
It not enough to de- 
nounce this tendency as unwarranted 
or unjustified. That this tendency 
must be curbed and its 


is 


|tirely removed is evident to every right 


It is safe to predict.) they will 


thinking person. 


_however, that the policy of violating 


agreements without direct cause or 
provocation can only result in hasten- 
ing the time when trade unions and-all 
individual members will be held td 
strict accountability for all acts of 
any of its members, even where such 
is in direct disapproval of 


instructions and directions of their 
Commenting on the report of Presi- 
dent Woll on this subject, 
mittee on officers. reports of the In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers 
said: : 
“We fully agree with the president 
his denunciation of unauthorized 
sympathetic strikes,-which only tend 


ito weaken the legitimate trades union 
‘© }and to discourage and demoralize its 
In | 
'calling unauthorized,sympathetic gen- | 
'eral strikes as illegal under the laws | 
of Labor | 


demon- 
are 


The 
our 
determine 


past has 
Own members 


membership. 
strated that 
best able to 
which will 
and 
or 


protection without the 
interference of 
often selfish and pernicious 
terests. We concur in the reccm- 
mendation of the president that these 
sympathetic strikes be 
condemned and move concurrence in 


this recommendation.” The motion 
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Union | $ 
FOUR CAR LINES DISCONTINUED 


work. to their future bet-| 


ne a a 
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‘chain of lunchrooms. 
the com- | 
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the policies | 
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outside | 
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part, as follows: 
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National Federation of Federal 
Employees Takes Action Fav- 


oring an Increase of Wages 
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Special ta The Christian Science Mon ‘er 
from its Pacific Coaat News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California— 

President Lather C. Steward'’s annual 

report recommending the nationa!llsa- 

tion of natural resources and basic 
industries to the consideration of the 

National Federation of Federal Em- 

plovees, delegates gathered 

here for the third annual convention 
on Sept. & was approved on Wednes- 

day. Delegates are present from 144 

local unions, representing 42 differen: 

States 


President 


whose 


Steward's report was. in 
“Indefinite wage in- 
creases are no solution for the hight 
of living. If prices continua to 
rise more rapidly than wages, some 
medns must be found of limiting the 
profits on the necessaries of iife. An 
immediately important factor in this 
problem is the control and operation 
of the transportation systems of the 
United States in the interest of all 
the people rather than a group of in- 
vestors seeking persona] profit.” 

A resolution was adopted that the 
federal employees throughout the 
colintry adopt a system to have shop 


cost 


committees deal directly with depart- 
'ment officers. “A resolution urging the 
United States Senate to pass immedi- 


’ 


.direct attention to the growing ten- 
i 


ately the Nolan Minimum Wage Bill, 
providing a minimum wage of $3 
per day for all government employees, 
was passed on Monday. 


CLOSED SHOP IS OPPOSED ~ 

Specially for The Chgstian Science Moniter 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—In areply 
to lunchroom employees, the propri- 
etors of Boston lunchrooms refuse to 
grant the closed shop and insist that 
reserve the right to dis- 
charge men as they see fit. They say 
that they are now operating on a 
nine hour basis and six day week, 
and that labor costs make up one- 
fourth their expenses. They say that 
they furnish food to their employees 
and that any material] increase in pay 
will fall on the public through in- 
creased prices. The employees are 
demanding a wage scale of $15 to $23 


a week, and are on strike in one large 


These places ° 
have been closed since the police went 
on strike. 


a 


—_—_— 


to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Four sur- 
face street car lines in this city, which 
have been operated by the New York 
Railways Company at a loss, were 
ordered discontinued by Judge Julius 
M. Mayer yesterday. 
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OOK for this Harmony 

Snapseller on the notion 
counter of your dry goods 
store. 


It is the connecting link be- 
tween this advertisement in 
The Christian Science Monitor 
and the store that has Harmony 
—the new and improved snap 
fastener with the forget-me-not 
shape. 


You will like 


because it is a snap that won't 
slip from your fingers when | you 
sew it on or snap it up. . 


Its spring is specially tem- 
pered metal called Federalloy 
which clicks shut and holds 

_ fast until your fingers unloosen 
it. 

If you do not find this 
Harmony Snapseller in your 
home store, show the merchant 
this .advertisement, if 
please, and he will, no doubt, 
be glad to get you Harmony 
and then you will be glad too. 


10c¢ a card of 12—6 sizes for 
all fabrics—rust proof—white 


or black. 


you 


o~-—-_ 


Federal Snap Fastener 
Corporation 


Dept. J—25-29 West Sist #t 
New York City. WN. Y¥. 
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a ) 
the dis-|,., 


to un: | 
' the | 


Spread 
deriand, | 
centers | 


and ) 


isolat- | 


quite | 


ons of the 


strike | 


on of the. 


tion of | 


to bring men out on to the streets, 
but a much more difficult matter to 
effect a settlement that would enable 


Tthem to return without a total loss 


of dignity. 
Again. the strike committee asked 
to be allowed to discuss the question, 


and appointed a deputation to meet 


ithe executive, who, however, consis- 


tently refused to admit that they had 
any authority or standing in the con- 
stitution of the union that would 
justify their inclusion in any nego- 
tiations. 

Meanwhile an agreement had been 
reached which the executives strongly 


recommended the men to accept at 


mass meetings called for the purpose. 
That the strike committee was by this 
time thoroughly discredited 
denced by the overwhelming decisions 
of the strikers in every center to ac- 
cept the terms of settlement, in spite 


is evi- | 


COOPERATION IN 
INDUSTRY URGED 


National Civic Federation, in 
New York Conference, Dis- 
cusses Stnke as Weapon and 
as a Solution of Difficulties 


' 

: 

| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


| 


NEW YORK, New York—lIndustrial 
problems in the United States and 


‘dustrial experiences of Great Britain 


tand France, were discussed yesterday | 


what may be learned here from the in-| 


only act on strikes and lockouts, but 
confer regularly on industrial ques- 
,tions generally. 

| State Commissions Urged 

| Mr. Easley believed there 
‘also to be state commissions similarly 
| constituted, named by the governors, 
'dealing with corporations having in- 
‘dustries in more than one city 
‘interurban and state-wide 

‘and the 
‘national commission, or expand the 
_commission he is now naming, to deal 


ought 


troubles, 


| with the large basic industries and call | 


'mational conference of state and city 
‘committees. 

| Of the educational as well as pacify- 
‘ing effect of such a plan, Mr. Easley 
' said: 

“No greater power could be created 


of their “emphatic repudiation” by | at a conference of representative em-|to beat down the Socialist and Bol- 
the strike committee who, however,' ployers and employees, held here un-/| Shevist forces, and it could also be 


at a subsequent stage, also recom- 


mended acceptance. 
The basis of the settlement rests 


upon an intimation from the president | 
of the Board of Trade that a national , 


eyesight test will be established within 


a month, by which both sides agree. 


to be bound. 


ty begins In thée connection it, is necessary to) 

bi ‘direct attention to the delay in set- 
' tling this question which has ob-, 
| viously been before the Board of Trade 


for the past few years, and who might | Eagar . od 
vestigation as it relates to public utili- 


ties, were discussed in the afternoon. | 


have prevented the strike by intelli- 
gent anticipation. 


rned to work are: 
“That the examination of men who 
would normally submit themselves for 
eyesight testing befare Aug. 21 be 
postponed until after that date. 

“The 10 men suspended to be re- 
instated in their old positions and at 
their old rates of pay, subject to their 
eyesight being reexamined in the or- 
dinary course 
mentioned. 
“All men on strike to report them- 
selves for duty at once.” 

Reviewing the matter calmly, there 
does not appear to be the slightest 
reason why an agreement so simple 


ilWaymen | 4. the above could not have been ar- 


"anc 


~D ee af 


rized the 
ed the 


| 


t resolu-. 


fer- | 


) 


; 


rived at without cessation of work 
and consequent dislocation of traffic 
and general inconvenience to tens of 
thousands of people. 


re ———— 


WAGES OF TELEPHONE 
EMPLOYEES RAISED 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The New 
Engiand Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany announced to 
force and to committees of employees 


yesterday an adjustment of wage 
schedules which awards increases 
varying from $1 to $3 a week for 


nbie t for men employees, and from $1 to $2 a 
“national week for women employees. 


ie 


7, 


of the 


rejudice 
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have 


) obtain | 
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_conter- 


e. 

if 
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why 


“be- | 
the | 
dur- 


ected 


i steel 
‘declined to 


It was stated that consideration had) 


been given to increases granted since 


the beginning of the war, and that: 
this action was taken in order to put | 
company) 
fairly in line with what has taken) 


the wage schedules of the 


place in other business organizations 
and fully to meet present-day con- 
ditions. . 


JUDGE GARY HAS 
NOTHING TO SAY 


mmand ig | =Pecia! to The Christian Scfence Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Stee! 
Corporation, when pressed by news- 
paper men to express an opinion con- 
cerning the plan of the organized 
workers to strike on Sept. 22, 
make any gtatement. It 
that Mr. Gary does not 


is known 


The terms upon which the men re-.| i 
'the paramount interest of the public) 


after the date above! 


its supervisory | 


' der the auspices of the National Civic 
. Federation. 

' The federation’s foreign industrial 
inquiry commission, which has just 
returned from a study of industrial 
conditions in*England and France, 
made its report in the morning, and 
George W. Perkins urged cooperation 
between Labor and Capital, through 


men, compulsory arbitration and in- 


This discussion considered whether 
‘could be protected in the matter of 
strikes in public utilities. 

The closest possible cooperation 
between Capital and Labor was urged 
by Mr. Perkins, who said: “The only 
way to secure this cooperation in the 
highest degree is by eliminating the 
‘distrust that has existed between 
Capital and Labor for so many years 
establishing confidence 
Nothing will do this except 
open dealing, publicity as 
and a fair division 


'and 
place. 
| frank, 
earnings, 
earnings.” 
Mr. 
viding profits on a percentage basis 


between Capifal and Labor, but that, 
Capital's share should be made into; — 


surplus, and Labor’s should be paid 


in securities representing an interest | 


|in the business, each employee hold- 
ing such interest for a reasonable 
length of time. 


Present Opportunities 


_federation’s executive council, 
cussed the industrial conference 
which President Wilson has called to 
be held in. Washington. He said 
“democratization of industry” meant 


different things to different classes. 
He said the American Federation of | 
wage | 


| Labor's 
/earners 


proposition that, the 
should have a membership 


‘many employers. 

Mr. Easley recognized that 
might ask why such conferences as 
yesterday’s are held, if strikes and 
lockouts are not stopped, or even 
lessened in number. He said there 


/tion on a large scale in this country 
of the forces that could be utilized in 


bear on Capital 
dispute, bringing them together 


trial outbreaks. 


Under the inspiration and prestige | 


of the President’s conference, Mr. 
_Easley thought a practical organiza- 
tion of such forces could be effected 
in every industrial community. The 
President might ask cities of more 
than 20,000 population to name joint 
mediation committees, one in eagh 
city representing the commercial or- 


ganizations, and the other the Labor | 


; . . 
think the organized steel workers suf-' unions, these two groups selecting 


in the steel 
- 


ficiently strong to cause much trouble 
industry. 


representatives to act 
These commissions cofild not 


public 
» them. 


profit sharing. Organization of police-. 


to | 
of 


Perkins favored a system di-| 


schedule, 
| recognized. 


held 


some | 


| : / usual 
'had never been a thorough* organiza- | 


with | | 
| organization. 


'equipped to beat down a force that is 
' becoming even more dangerous, 
parlor Socialists. 


of all thts work might well ,be placed 


in the hands of the Department of La- | 


' bor and the Department of Commerce, 
| jointly.” 

On the subject of 
ition, Angus S. Hibbard, of the execu- 
| tive committee of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, said: ‘ 

_ “Have we not a far-reaching solu- 
'tion of this problem in the develop- 
ment of ways and means for convert- 
ing our workers into willing workers 
interested in their jobs and directly 
recompensed for their efforts? It is 
certain that management throughout 


the country wants nothing more than 


to bring about personal relations with 
employees. 


agement, as its development will 


not alone to their benefit and the bene- | 
fit of Capital, but to the communities | 


in which they live and to the entire 


tS: country.” 
in ifs, 


LADIES’ TAILORS 
WIN WAGE OF $50 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Several 
thousand striking ladies’ tailors have 
returned to work with a $50 minimum 
weekly wage and a 44-hour week. The 
settlement covers about 125 employers, 


'or. one-third of those affected by the | 


: | strike, 
Ralph M. Easley, chairman of the’ 
dis- 


Men’s custom tailors, also on 
strike, are going back for $40 mini- 
mum wage. The piece-work system is 
being abolished for a week work 
and the unions are being 
Employers declare. the 
settlements will increase the cost of 
ladies’ and men’s tailored clothes. 


STRIKERS’ DEMAND REFUSED 


; |Special to The Christian Science’ Monitor 
|On the board of directors of a corpore- | 
tion would probably be opposed by|. 


from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—At a meeting 
in this city, directors of 
the Nipissing Mines reaffirmed their 
decision not to recognize the Western 


Federation of Miners as demanded by 


the Cobalt strikers. They declared the 
5 per cent dividend, though 
owing to the strike there has been 
no production for the past five weeks. 


bringing tactful outside influences tej financial statement of the com- 


and Labor in any | 
in | 
conference, and thus avoiding indus- | 

bullion 


pany as of Aug. 23 shows cash in 
bank, Canadian, and United States 
war bonds, value of ore on hand and 
ready for shipment to be 
$3,863,386.50. 


PROTECTIVE UNION PROPOSED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Employees | 


of the Boston Protective Department, 
an insurance organization which aims 
to reduce fire loss by early salvage, 
are planning to form a union, it was 
'said yesterday, One man was 
charged, according to reports, for his 
activity in establishing a union 
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“Youthful New York Styles”’ 


OU 


proud of a Miss Manhattan 


garment. 


ing coats and suits are becomingly 
smart and each time you wear 
them, you are more impressed 
with their workmanship and real- 
ly good materials. 


just cant help feeling 


All of these interest- 


TANORED Monhil® 


7 


NEW YORK. 


Probably there is one of my exclusive 
representatives near you. In any case, 


write m 


Seettesctetee 


er a ae eh ek SY 
Se beee estes ties: 


— 
«ee 


for the Miss Manhattan 


Fashion Book—it’s a peep at the new- 
est and most favored New York 
styles, and I will see that every wom- 
an has the opportunity to buy the Miss 
Manhattan garments she wants most. 


Featuring the 
new blouse 
back and Meal- 
ine eollar. 
Paney eilk 
lined and in- 
terlined. 
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INVESTIGATION OF 
POSTAL SALARIES 


; 
| 
' 


: 
' 


| Joint Congressional Committee in 
| Boston to Inspect Offices and 
Hold Hearings at Which the 
Employees May Present Case 


Dakota: George H. Moses (R.). Sena- 


tor from New Hampshire; Thomas M. 
Bell (D.). Representative from Gevor- 
gia: A. B. Rouse (D.)}, Representat.ve 
from Kentucky: Halvor Steenerson 
‘f.}, Representative from Minnesota; 
and Martin B. Madden (‘R.}, Nepre- 
sentative from Illinois. 


EMPLOYEES HAVE 
NAMING OF DIRECTOR 


_ Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Speciaily for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The joint: 


commission on postal salaries, which 
will investigate conditions in the pos- 


tal service and report them to Con- 
gress in order that measures may be 
taken for the alleviation of the pres- 
ent lot of clerks and carriers, reached 
Boston yesterday and spent the day 
in a tour of inspection of the principal 
Boston stations. 

Today, at 11 o'clock in the morning, 
a public hearing will be held in the 
Hotel Lenox, at which clerks, car- 
riers, and others will have an oppor- 
‘tunity to present their grievances. 

Certain parts of the Boston post 
Office are said to be unsuitable for the 
work now carried on by employees 
there, but hours and wages are consid- 
'ered by the men to be more important 
,than’ actual working environment. 
They contend that their basic pay has 
‘been only slightly increased since 
1907, though commodity prices have 
advanced greatly since that time, and 
that they are often called upon for 
overtime work, for which they receive 
/only the same rate of pay as during 
| regular hours. The force, they say, is 
undermanned because pay and other 
‘conditions make the service un- 
attractive. . 
' Representatives of the employees 
‘from all six New England States are 
| expected to appear at the hearing to- 
iday. The commission has made it a 


jrule to conduct hearings during half 


ithe time it spends in a city, utiliz- 


BOSTON, Massachusetts By an 
extension of the profit-sharing plan 
which has been in operation among the 


employees of the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company for several years they 


will hereafter have a direct voice in 
the management of the company 
through representation on the board 
of directors. Miles Connors, a fore- 
man on the street department, was 
nominated by the profit sharers and 
duly elected at the meeting of the 
stockholders yesterday 

Mr. Connors will have access to all 
the costs and profits of the company 
each month. He will be able to pre- 
sent the point of view of the employees 
to the management of the company 
and to advise the employees whom he 
represents, to the attitude of the 
directors of the company. He will 
have a direct voice in the management 
of the company and will be consulted 
especially in matters affecting the in- 
terests of the employees. 

Under the profit-sharing plan all 
employees who have been in the em- 
ploy of the company for 12 months 
and who have proven to be temperate, 
energetic, honest, capable, efficient, 
and loyal, are eligible to share in the 
distribution of the profits of the com- 
pany. The form of the distribution 
consists in the purchase for the ac- 
count of each such employee, an 
amount of preferred stock in Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies at the market 


as 


'value equal’to the same percentage on 


‘ing the rest of the time for inspection. | 


| The commission is making a tour 
of the country, in order to obtain 
first-hand information from employees 
in all sections as to 
‘under which they 
(Salary increases, 


are working. 


‘the «Boston Consolidated 


the wages of the employee as the rate 
of the dividends paid on the stock of 
Gas Com- 


‘pany. 


the conditions | 


readjustments and. 


|reclassifications will be considered on | 


ie sis i ine ¢ | 
|a basis of information gained through | ost the high cost of necessities have 


to elementary and high) 


ithe hearings. 


ithe purchasing 
‘has been diminished greatly, probably 
‘about 60 per cent, as a result of the 
‘war and attendant high prices. 


definitely a wage schedule for presen- 
‘tation to Congress, but are insisting 
'that their present wage equal in pur- 
|}chasing power their pre-war wagze. 
|This might be done in part through 
| in living costs, 


,a reduction 
,as through an increase in pay. 


as well | 


'tide them 


The ‘of salaries can be put into effect. 
‘local postal workers have not fixed! 4mounts of these bonuses range from 


} 
' 


| 
| 


| 


The postal employees contend that | >&en siven 


power of their pay | Chicago by the Board of Education to) 


over until a new schedule | 
The | 


BONUSES FOR TEACHERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


Western News Office 
Illinois — Bonuses 


from its 


CHICAGO, to 


school teachers and principals of 


$100 to the highest paid teachers and 
principals to $225 to the lowest. It is 


expected that a higher schedule of sal- | 


aries will be adopted next January. 


oe 


LABOR SHORTAGE REPORTED 


| Special te The Christian Science Monitor 


| The committee is made up of the fol-| 
lowing!members of Congress: John H. | 


‘Bankhead (D.), Senator from Alabama, 


| 


'chairman; John A. Moon (D.), Repre-| 


|sentative from Tennessee, vice-chair- | 


'man; Kenneth McKellar (D.), Senator 


: 
‘from Tennessee; Edward-.J. Gay (D.), | 
Thomas | sending 
Senator from South help. 


from Louisiana; 
(R.), 


‘Senator 
| Sterling 


PAWTUCKET, Rhode Island—The 
labor shortage in this vicinity con- 
tinues; according to officials of the 
employment bureaux. Recently, due 
to the students returning to school, a 


greater shortage than ever has been 


Even the farmers are 
asking for 


experienced. 
into the cities, 


READJUSTMENT OF | 
THE INDUSTRIES 


Difficulties in United States Being 
Gradually Overcome—-I mpor- 
tance of Cooperation of Labor 
and Management Pomted Out 


Snectallys for The (“hrtattan Sc'ence Mon tor 
’ * R > 


construction. or readjustment difical- 


Massachusetts eae 


ties in this country are «cradtuaily 


being overcome. The other belliger- 


ents 


as @ , ~ *% - => 
were prepared for after-wat 


problems; 
Economic 
been iess 

countries 

Industrial Conferen 
im its 
Industrial Re 


out report, entit 
of 
United States.” 
The 
coming easier 
decline in the 
In returning soldiers to civil 
United been disbanding 
complete military units, irrespectivs 
: This has greatiy 
of getting 
is expected 


emplorymen 
as 

over-supp 
States has 
of industrial needs. 
enhanced difficulties 
men back into industry. It 
that there will be more or 
ployment until prices are 
however, 


the 


ye less unem- 
readjusted, 
Favorable factors, are the 
probability of orders from Europe, the 
increasing demand for automobiles. as 
7 as boots and 


well as such staples 


shoes, the continuance of the Federal 
Government’s shipbuilding program, 
and good conditions in certain other 


trades. 

The country is short over 2,900,900 
workers. This, the report indicates, 
is a theoretical! loss due to the reduc- 
-tion in immigration during the. war. 
Whether this will be made up seems 
to depend on the attitude of foreign 
governments regarding emigration. 
Some students contend that European 
immigration will not be resumed for 
a long time on anything like a pre- 
war scale. In spite of unsettled polit- 
ical conditions in Europe and higher 
wages in this country, there is now 
| going on a considerable exodus of for- 
eigners. On account of their num- 
bers, all English steamers are calling 
at French ports to land emigrants 
destined for continental countries. 

Many women took up work in indus- 
‘trial plants during the war. Since 
‘then, numbers have returned to their 
homes and to former pursuits. There 
' seems to be no question as to the wish 
to retain them in industry, for their 
| work was satisfactory, and they dis 
‘placed men only to a negligible ex- 
‘tent. On the contrary, there appears 
a pronounced desire to increase. their 
numbers to meet a predicted Labor 
shortage. 
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HE demand of Easterners who have 
forced us to 
California 
Shop Chocolates regularly in all parts of 


visited California has 
supply QuumINBy’s 


the country, 


price. 


coatings, 


W ood. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his 
name and $1.50 for “In- 
troductory Pound Box.” 


We are peculiar, perhaps, in that we 
are catering to a fairly limited number of 
people whose tastes are not limited by 
You will appreciate these choco- 
lates——especially the extra thick chocolate 


Packed in handsome, yet inexpensive 
handy boxes of genuine California Red 
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Address 
Dept. 4, 
California, 


“QUINBY’S,” 
Los Angelea, 


CALIFORNIA 


(Hoco.ate SHop 
CHOCOLATES 
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‘must spare no efforts to help local 
administration and private initiative ‘saan le! AIN’S 


energetically tp pursde the expioita- | 
whilst also abolishing the deplorable | g...:.) ts The Christian Science Moniter 
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entitles them to 


+ ! — | : 
pee advice, sending | HOW SPAIN REGARDS | stituting Parliament. On the whole, GREAT EXPANSION 
of delegates, etc. Pg | public opinion was showing itself in-| ; 
During the war a special aid fund | 1 | different and distrustful, and if thts!) OF FRENCH AFRICA @& | 
was started to assist any societies in| THE NEW MINISTRY | government were to capture popuiar | ’ ~ ton of the different sources of wealth, 
financial difficulties. This fund has! sentiment, it would have to govern) FE h P W- Ag | 
about 100,000 korun, societies having | with’ much tact, ability, and earnest-| /rencn ff ress elcomes : yt tae of ange protection = bigest from its Australasian News Otice 
|to pay into it a sum the amount of ness. , | aie | free access to French possessions has) wrrpeypiw N, New Zealand—New 
oo Spanish Newspapers Comment The Republican journal, El Pais, is| ar Giving France a Part been denied to the commerce of other | “ernsowmypne sets janie Brigadier 
> age , ‘* bal tl o ations, a measure which alone will | ‘ ‘ 
on the De Toca Government | quite interesting, disapproving as It) Togoland and Kameruns | iroure to the colonial empire of | General Richardson, amazed the mem- 
France the prosperity amd expansion bers of the New Zealand Club re- 


which was fixed according to their | 
balance sheet. As the societies main- | 
tained themselves fairly well, this) 


does, not only of the new government, | 
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ikia—The be- 
ve movement 
wand Jirasek, 
“8 Co- 
mber of the 
Assembly, 
mm the: initia- 


fund has not yet been touched. | 
A tendency has been showing itself 
lately to amalgamate emall consumers’ 


societies with large district societies. | 


This had already happened if Brno 
(Brunn), where two large societies 


and several small ones were amalga- | 
in one, having about 20,000. 
members and a turnover of 40,000,000 | 
In Pizen | 


mated 


korun in 45 selling shops. 
(Pilsen) also six consumers’ societies 


over of which is now 2,0004000 korun 
monthly. 


of which is 2,000,000 korun. 


should be the smallest number of so- 
cieties possible. 


Taking Over Estates 

Owing to the socialistic tendency, 
there have recently been created pro- 
ductive and agricultural societies 
which are to take over the manage- 
ment of the expropriated landed es- 
tates. In all, about 3,000,000 hectares 


their number should. soon reach the 


figure of 500. 
During the war the consumers’ so- 


supply and distribute food and have 
gained the sympathy of the public and 
of official institutions. Great interest 
is now being taken in the cooperative 
movement so that the number of so- 
cieties affiliated to the Central Union 
during this year will attain the figure 
of 600 with a membership of 250,000 


000,000 korun. 
trian régime the cooperative societies 


‘were ignored, but now, thanks to the 


action of the food ministry, they have 
every opportunity of developing. 

Immediately after the creation of 
the Central Union in 1909, a Whole- 
sale Society of the Cooperative Soci- 
eties in Prague was created. At first 
it had many difficulties to overcome, 
but its importance increased. During 
the war the society did not have the 
approval of the late Austrian Govern- 
ment, but after the revolution of Oct. 
28, the Tzecho-Slovak Wholesale So- 
ciety became a semi-official distribut- 
ing office of food, supplying about 
1,200,000 workmen and employees. 
How great was the growth of the 
wholesale society during the last few 
years may be judged from the fol- 
lowing figures: 


The turnover in 1913 3,126,463 korun 


4,205,671 korun 
9,553,728 korun 
38,323,525 korun 


During the last 5 months. .89,725,326 korun 

It is expected. that during this year 
the turnover will be. about 220,00d,000 
to 250,000,000 korun. 


- About 1,000,000 Members 


The Wholesale Society has bought a 
great factory where several foodstuffs 
will be manufactured. Moreover it 


cieties have proved their ability to. 


of the managing directors is that there | 
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crisis, are specially interesting. 
In Prague there is the Cen-| a 7 | 
tral Consumers Society, the turnover. 
The aim 


recent times, 
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—Datist Paper, La Epoca, ‘or rather doubting it, but of the atti-| 
tude of the monarchical Liberals form-_| 
| right section of the united. 
Left, and the Reformistas with them, ' 
who exerted so much pressure upon) 
‘the Maurist Government and hrought 


Is Sympathetic 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
correspondent in Spain 


MADRID, Spain—In the peculiar 


circumstances of the case, the com-, 


ments of the Spanish newspapers on 
the establishment of the present San- 


- ‘chez de Toca Government, as a sur-. 
were amalgamated in one, the turn- | 


prise solution of the most difficult 


a Conservative government, pure and 


simple, and in a manner might be said. 
to be a sort of legitimate successor | 
of the Maura Ministry; but while Mr. 
| Maura was reactionary in the extreme, 


it was known at the very outset that 
the whole tendency of Sanchez de Toca 


would be the reverse, while it quickly | 
became apparent, afier he had been | Make paste. 

Severe Socialist Criticism 
that he would exert himself vigorously | 
toward placating the Left» The critics’. 
of the Right were therefore in the dif-; 18 4!so 


ficult position of dealing with a Con-. 


sworn in as president of the Council, 


servative government that meant to 


of land in Tzecho-Slovakia are to. be | be as democratic as it could or dared. 


expropriated. Of the previously men- | to be, while the critics of the Left were 
tioned agricultural societies there are | suspicious and doubtful, and felt that 
already about 150 in existence, and| @2yhow this could not be the real 


thing. The result was that for the 


, most part a government that meant as 


well as any that has come to power in 
whether 


friends. 
Dato, 


views of Mr. 


toward conciliating democracy 


and it severely reproves the popular 
daily picture and political paper, A. 


B. C., for the virulence of its attack) 
La Epoca makes reference. 


upon it. 
to the appeal of the Minister of the 
Interior to the patriotism of-.the préss, 
and scolds A. B. C. for the violence 


of the passions it exhibited in the pre-' 


vious five days of crisis, urging that 
the cause of public order could gain 


given to the Maurists and nothing but 


hostility extended to the Conserva-' 
Calm and impartial opinion, it | 


tives. 
said, would judge upon the conduct of 
all. ‘ 
Aspirations Not Fully Satisfied 

El] Diario Universal, the organ of the 
Count de Romanones, is also moderate 
in its judgments and not discourag- 
ing. It says that the solution of the 


crisis has been received favorably, and | 
it is logical that that should be the 
case because the new government sig- | 


nifies a rectification of the policy 


which had been followed. This does | 


not mean, however, that the new Min- 


istry completely satisfies the aspira- 


tions and desires of the country. 


Meditation and calm study of the se-. 
rious national political problems will | 
than hitherto. 


it 18} 


its prespects— 
were good or bad, had few enthusiastic | 
' set 

As was to be expected, the Conserv-. 
ative organ, La Epoca, reflecting the'| 
whose nominee’ 
Sanchez de Toca virtually is, though 
he seems to be going much farther} 
and | 
and a turnover of 150,000,000 to 200,- | taking the Conservatives with him than) 
During the late Aus-| Mr. Dato himself would or could have 
done, is kindest to the new Ministry, | 


ing the 


about its fall. Every one lamented 
the lack of public opinion, of sensi- 


bility in the public conscience, of en-' 


vitality. Why had Spain 
been neutral? Because she had not 
been able to be anything else! There 
Was danger on all sides of egoism, 
pettiness, arid vulgarity. The Left had 
lost their opportunity. They were 
hoping to get into power in October 
or November, but the world was mov- 
ing faster than it used to do in 1914, 
and it was probable that in the au- 
tumn it would be too late. 


ergy, and 


The Socialist 
severe in 
new government. 


class of Spain except the reactionary 
and capitalist groups. But the new 
Ministry is a government of “ca- 
ciques,” and in it plutocracy and 
caciquism were found to be admirably 
represented. The implacable hostility 
of the Spanish proletariat would be 
soothed, however, 
itself to the reestablishment 
normal conditions, the restoration of 


peace and tranquillity, and of the po- | 


litical liberties that have been 
pressed in regions like Catalonia. 

FE] Liberal says that at the finish all 
sections had been recognizing 
failures, and the only 
ernmental combination 
made. 
tives was 


sup- 


had been 


unable to take office, the 


task had devolved naturally upon San- | 
‘ral port, Douala, which the Germans) 


chez de Toca. 


The military papers are to some ex- ' 
_tent noncommittal, 
take any definite line, they are against | 
ing, in 1914, 175 kilometers, forms the’ 


but, 


the government, which, of course. 


takes the place of one which has been | 
one of the best friends the military'| 
| party have had for long. | 
little if all possible help was to be|?” ~ cb 


CONFERENCE IN 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor! im Many ways be compared to Brazil. 


from its Australasian News Office 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—Represen- 


tatives of the producers and users of 
structural steel met in conference jn/| 


Melbourne recently to standardize 
structural steel sections in Australia. 
The outcome has been successful. The 
chairman of the conference pointed 


out that it was intended to‘ reduce the , 


number of sections that users of struc- 
tural steel demanded of the makers. 
thus enabling a supply of steel to be 
obtained at a cheaper rate and help- 
ing to make Australia self-supporting 
not only in steel production but in al] 
production. Standardization has been 


. colonial 


They must, 
| contracts 

‘which she cannot neglect if she wishes 

eae to carry out her task of colonization 
organ, El Socialista, ’ 
its criticis he! . 
ism of the’ Opening to Interior 
It says that Ciervo- | 
Maurism is banished from power, re-| 
pudiated almost unanimously by every | 


! ably delayed. 
.terms of the new agreement, one may 
their, 
possible BOv-| 


As the chief of the Conserva- | 


where they’ 


‘very fact 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor | 

PARIS, France—The French press 
has welcomed with great satisfaction 
the Anglo-French agreement.concern-| 
ing the new partition of territories. 
in West Africa, by which France ac- 
quires a large part of Togoland, with 
its port and two railroads, and five- 
sixths of the Kameruns, This agree- 
ment, which was directly inspired by 
Henry-Simon, Minister for the Col- 
onies, was ratified by the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, and marks an) 
important cate in the history of the. 
expansion of France, as it 
signifies nothing less than the com- 
pletion of French Equatorial Africa. 
However, if France ths acquires new 
and considerable advantages, she also 
certain important duties 


to perfection.: 


of all issue to the outside world. On 
the Atlantic coast it possessed no 
natural port which could communicate 
easily. with the interior, whilst the 

of the Tchad could only 


territories | 
if the government: | 
of 


communicate with the exterior by the 
British railway of Benoué. It’ was in- 
development of 


ditions, the normal 


However, 
predict a rapid and marvelous expan-* 
sion of those vast territories. By the)! 
addition of the Kameruns, new French | 
Equatorial Africa acquireg a territorial | 
expansion of 500,000 square kilome-| 
ters, provided with a large, quasi natu- | 


had in great part organized. Two rail-| 
way lines already exist, one of which, | 
following the Nong Valley and measur- | 


inevitable starting point of the future | 
trans-equatorial system which will | 


‘furnish the Tchad with a direct \and | 
‘rapid access to the sea, and permit | 
‘the exportation of the incalculable) 


riches of the region, for, in what con-| 
cerns its natural products and possi-| 
bilities, French Equatorial Africa may 


However, as has been said, by the 


tageS, France contracts certain duties) 


which, as the French press very wisely | 
'points out, should be thoroughly com- | 
prehended by the people, if they wish) 


to benefit fully by their new colony. 


Germany's Inhumanity 


The decision of the conference not 
to Germany | 
was in a large measure prompted by | 
shown by, Germany | 
natives, who were ruled | 


to restore her colonies 


the inhumanity 
toward the 
with a barbarity which surpasses all | 
imagination. By choosing France to | 
be the protector of thé oppressed | 


to which it has a right. 


as 
Queensland statesman and chief jus- 


Until the conclusion of this agree-| 
ment, the vast French domain exiend-| 
ing from the Congo to Tchad and to) 
the mountains of Bakou, was deprived | 


: 


evitable that under such defective con- | 


as 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Australasian News Office 
MELBOURNE, Victoria—Sir Samuei | 
Griffith, chief justice of the 
Court of Australia, has retired from 
his high position, after nearly 16 years . 
chief justice. As distinguished 


tice he was associated in marked de-. 
gree with the development of 
great northern State, and with the 


coming of federation he was one of, 


those who framed the Australian Con- 
stitution. All Australians will be 


giad that one of the greatest figures ; 
in the history of the Commonwealth | 


will not be altogether lost to view as 
Sir Samuel Griffith- has stated that he 
hopes to be able, now that he is no 
longer bound by the trammels of ju- 
dicial office, “to make occasional con- 
tributions to the solution of the social 
problems with which Australia is con- 
fronted.” 
BETTER ROADS DEMANDED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEWPORT, Rhode Island—At a 
meeting with Governor R. Livingston 
Beechman, at his home here, promi- 
nent cfficials.and citizens of this sec- 
tion of Rhode Island voiced an agita- 
tion for better roads by the Newport 
Improvement Society, demanding 20 
miles of reconstructed state road 
within a year. At the last session of 


; ithe General Assembly; about $1,000,000 
the colony should have been consider- | r , 3 | 
thanks to the| 


was passed for the use of the State 
Board of Public Roads in building new 
roads and reconstructing others, but 
very little of that sum has been used 
vet. 


High | 


the | 


id cues cently when he described bow mar- 
NOTED CHIEF JUSTICE RETIRES | 


velousiy accurate were the Erittish 
forecasts in 1912 of the world war. 

General Richardson attended secret 
and. confidential lectures siven tw of 
ficers attending the British staf coi- 
lege. They were old that aa soon 
as the Kiel Canal had been deepened 
Germany would find some pretext for 
war with France, probably in the au- 
tumn of 1914 or in the *arly spring 
of 1915. The French Army would fail 
back, also the British Army if it was 
in France. and Paris might be cap- 
tured by the Germans, but the fall of 
the capital would not end the war. If 
Britain were to maintain an army of 
1,000,000 men conscription wouid be 
necessary. 

The lecturer also stated that the 
German fleet would not seek a deri- 
sive combat with the British wntil ft 
had thinned down the British fleet 
by mines and submarines. Germany 
hoped to sink one British ship a@ week 
by these agencies, and then to strike. 
say in 12 months from the declaration 
of war. 


nm eta 


SHIPBUILDING TO CONTINUE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine-— Even though 
government contracts have been com- 
pleted in the severa! shipyards which 
were started because of war emergen- 
cies, it appears that the industry is 
not to idle here. Announcement is 
now made that the Russell Shipduild- 
ing Yards at East Deering will con- 
tinue construction of wooden craft 


and is negotiating to build a number 
‘for private 


concerns. The keel for 
the first of several has glready been 
laid and it is expected the vessel wil! 


‘be ready for launching by Dec. 1. 


of acquiring these advan-| 
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PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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New Georgette 


510 


Blouses 
12.75 16.50 


HE correct Georgette Blouse to accompany your new suit 
may be chosen with satisfaction from the assemblage of ad- 
vance Autumn models which are now on display in our Blouse 
Shop. Exquisite shades of navy, mahogany, brown and taupe— 
preferred suit colors—round, square, V and collarless neckseffects. 


Prices begin at $10, 12.75, 16.50 and continue 


the making of the steel industry in the populations, the conferehce proved its 
+ United States and Germany. As a re- trust in the French colonial system, | 
sult of the conference, it is announced qnd it is this very trust which imposes | 
that a series of structural shapes has certain fundamental duties upon the | 
this government will have any long); been defined, which will enable the whole French Nation, the first of which | 
duration, and it imagines that it is| manufacturers to meet practically!is that of developing the economic | 
only a case of a provisional govern-| the whole requirements of the Com-| resources of the country. In order to | 
ment formed with the object of con-' monwealth. encourage this, the French Parliamen: | 


indicate more clearly 
the road to their solution. 

La AcciOn, the organ of the Mau-' 
rists, says that it does not believe that | 


; 


a operative 


owns, apart from the central store- 
house, three others in Prague, tWo in 
pre Plzen and Hradec Kralove, and several 
tonsil ee ‘others are to follow. The Wholseale 
Ocieties are! Society issues a paper, Zpravodaj, giv- 
ters’ shops,|ing information regarding the fluctu- 
and so.forth.| ation of prices, etc. 


> the Central 
mers’ 


siden 


sed of work- 
lar fac- 


a od 


| pendent 


Such in rough outline is the history 
and activity of the cooperative so- 
cieties affiliated to the Central Union 
of the Tzecho-Slovak Cooperative So- 
cieties in Prague. On the whole, as 
can be seen from the above-stated 
facts, the cooperative movement is 
highly developed, numbering about 
7000 societies and about 1,000,000 
members. ~- 

The nationalization of great indus- 
trial enterprises will give the cooper- 
ative societies new tasks to which, it 
is hoped, they will prove equal. The 
Tzecho-Slovak cooperative movement, 
which is organized on a solid basis, 
and is directed on socialistic lines, 
has a great future. 


MAKING SEA CHARTS AGREE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — The Interna- 
tional Hydrographic Conference has 
concluded its labors, and the under- 
standing arrived at will have the ef- 
fect of bringing the charts and hy- 
drographic publications of all mari- 
time nations into a closer agreement, 
to the great advantage of seamen 
generally. It is hoped that one im- 
portant outcome of the conference 
will be the establishment of an inde- 
international 
bureau which will watch over the in- 
terests of hydrography generally, eo- 
ordinating the work of all 
graphic services, and giving special 
attention to matters in connection 
with hydrography and its allied sub- 


‘jects, which require closer study than 
can usually be undertaken by any one} 


hydrographic office with its pressure 
of daily work. , 


INDEMNITY FOR DUTCH SUBJECTS 


Science Monitor : 
THE HAGUE, Holland-——-The commit- 


tee instituted to obtain an indemnity = 
for damage to property of Dutch sub- =. 
jects in Belgium draws attention to’ # 


the fact that it was difficult to decide 
whether 
treaty, laying upon Germany the ob- 
ligation to pay for al] loss and damage 
resulting from the war, had reference 
to neutral property. 


—— 
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“There is one thing stronger than armies, and that is an idea whose timé has come."’—Victor Hugo. 


The time has come when our present day activities make imperative the 
elimination of unnecessary expenditure of time, energy and expense on dress. 


A MARKED INNOVATION 


Not freakish nor mannish—just a practical, common sense smart frock. 


5 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT 


Cape and outer dress of navy serge. Outer dress of navy georgette and black braid. 


Under waist and breeches of black charmeuse. 


$108.50 


Adapted to a variety of fabrics. 


7, ewer 


23 W. 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


=f i 


on up to 49.50 


‘The Rosenbaum Blouse Store, Fifth Floor. 
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‘HE School Requirements 


No matter whether it’s the smallest inci- 
dental—pencils, pads, etc.—or smart new 
Ready-to-Wear for the Young Woman, 
Young Man, Boy, or Girl—you'll find 
the departments of this store thoroughly 
prepared. 
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Bog¢s & Buh 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Joseph 


Offer for the Week 


and regularly sell for more. 


PITTSBURGH 


. Aluminum Muffin Pans 
Specially Priced, $1.15 


These are the famous Wearever make, six compartment size 


Horne. Co. 


Beginning Sept. 15 


— 


rs 


Seasonable Dishes for Summertime 


Central Lunch Club 


(Cafeteria Service) 


HOME COOKING 


327-331 Fourth Avenue, also 
Fifth Avenue and Wood St., Pittsbérgh 


406 Market St., Pittsburgh Phone Court 4624 


———— 


“NEGUS | 


Dependable Markets 


BUTTER AND EGGS - 
MEATS, POULTRY, GROCERIES 
“Only the best is cheap” 


Oswald 


Tel. 6400 Hilang 


Werner & Sons Co. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 

Rugs, Carpets, Furniture, 
Portieres, ains 

Clothing ‘of all descriptions 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| munal representation through com- 


munal clectorates. The non-Brahmins, 
excluding, of course, the dépressed 


‘classes for whom separate provision 


nce Monitor. 
vy with two 
| tion of 


8 who have 
ection with 


1orms. 
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must be made, should be constituted 
a separaie electorate and required to 


the future councils may not 


; 
; 
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‘return their own candidates so that) 
be | 


swamped by the Brahmins. The reform | 
scheme will be a curse to our presi-| 
dency if communal representation be. 


non-Brahmins. 
over half 


to the 
work of 


not conceded 
The beneficent 


a | 


century of British rule will be ruined | 


and the ethics of the code of Manu will 
be revived if a close oligarchy of 
Brahmins is to be invested with power. 
Our request must seem so reasonable 
to every one that we are surprised to 
see that the Secretary 
ranged himself against us on the ques- 
tion. The franchise committee which 


‘he sent out to India to inquire into 


famarayan- ‘" . | | 
.¢ member | Hindu section entirely of Brahmins, 


ve. Council, | *° that we had to refuse to have our 


ted by the 
Li ndholders 
to the freer atmosphere of Britain and 
expect that we shall have justice done 
to us here. 


rid ing for a 


'one thing. 


this question was composed in 


Cause adjudged by our opponents and 
declined to give evidence before the 
committee. We have therefore come 


“We desire, if time permits, to do 
We have heard in India 


that Labor leaders are being converted 


; quite in- | 


nothing to 
It is need- 
that next to 
® the people 
oney in de- 


tthe critical 
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ate that for 
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bers half a_ 
m from ‘our. 


i for de- 
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id common- 
itry though 
days of 


l@ present. 
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» level all | 
meroke Of) Spevial to The Christian Science Monitor 

graver | 
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| price was believed 
@h may | 
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t de repre- 
proportion 


Zamindars 
on I also 
minal rep- 


dd into a 

ed to 
sad to de- 
my presi- 


§ are the. 


a Z 


in the 
3r mercies 


adversely 


‘of 3,000,000 


(that they | 


Japanese Government, were stated by 


‘who made 


“ }own bona fides. 
im t it is 


ome ‘normal 60 pounds. 


by Brahmin politicians to advocate re- 
forms as they. would benefit Indian la- 
borers. If we have the opportunity, 
we shall show to the Labor members 
how entirely antagonistic are the in- 
terests of the Brahmin and the non- 


Brahmin laborer at present, and how 


in the social field the Brahmin who 
looks with contempt on all manual la- 
bor is poles apart from the working 
class. The Brahmins from time im- 
memorial have never been laborers, 
“They toil not, neither do they spin.’ 
We shall be able to show later which 
Wav the llores should proceed if In- 
dian Labor should come to its own. 
“I have only to emphasize in conclu- 
sion that our main object in coming 
here is to see that communal repre- 
for the non-Brahmins is 
granted. I do not hold it out either 
as a threat or as a promise, but I must 


Say that in the Madras presidency, at 


least, which has been so far always 
loyal and law-abiding, most disaetrous 
results will follow if such representa- 
tion were refused, and even the Brah- 
min may afterward be sorry for hav- 
ing opposed it.” 


LABOR MINISTER 
RESIGNS AT SYDNEY 


from its Australasian News (Office 


SYDNEY, New South Wales—Mr. G. 


5. Beeby, New South Wales Minister) 


for Labor and Industry, who recently 
visited America and Britain for 
state government, in order 


the 


Lo 


The ¢onditions connected with a*sale 


bushels of wheat to the 
the retiring Minister to be one weighty 
reason for his dissatisfaction. The 
to be very favor- 
As the sale was 
eompetition, and as. 
moreover, the contract was not firs: 
submitted to either the state or ‘the 
federal wheat board, Mr. Beeby con- 
sidered that an investigation was lin- 
peratively called for, and that Mr. Gra- 
hame, the Minister for Agriculture. 
the sale, should have de- 
manded an investigation to prove his 
Mr. Beeby’ says “After 
careful consideration of the statement 
made by Mr. Grahame at the last Cab- 
inet meeting, | decline to be drawn 
into any indorsement of the transac- 


able to the .buyer. 
made without 


oan : , ticn.”’ 
“Any other 


Mr. Grahame maintains that. if the 
price was low, the quality of the grain 


correspondent, as it went only 53 or 54 
the , 


instead of 
was the last of 
he jumped 


pounds to the bushel, 
It 


very bad crop, and 


ithe chance of disposing of it, believing 
claim | 


‘the matter, 


Ik do very 


the Brit- 
[| see why 


‘purchase enables Japanese 


their 


iry of the 
jon, said: 
i& the po- 
7 millions 
as pres- 
| by my 
t joint 
- Partia- 


¥ 
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its views 


ic 10n of 
tk . joint 
politica! 


| repre- 


igh they the Civic Bureau of the Chamber of | 
“of the Commerce. 
| jthe growth in bullding has not kept 
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as 
‘ ae 


Mar, High 
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that the wheat board w2s remiss in 


are complaining, 


undersel] them in the markets of the 
East, where, previous!y, they had done 
a very large business. 

Mr. Holman, the state Premjer, and 
Sir George Fuller, the Chief. Secretary. 
have indignan‘ly replied to Mr. Beeby’s 
strictures. The Minister for Agricul- 
ture has demanded an immediate in- 
has 


a royal commission been ap- 


pointed forthwith. 
ATSTRALIA’S SHIPPING NEEDS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian Office 
MELBOURNE, © Victoria 
steamers, especially with 
space,” is the constant 
Australian merchants, and the serious 


New tg 


position of the outward goods’ traffic Party itself is to be found in a letter. 
has not shown the improvement whichito The 


peace was expected to bring. 


obtain | 


ir hands \information on industrial matters, re- | 
eir ‘signed his portfolio unexpectedly. 


of State has | 


its , 


| works: 


; to 
| published! 
was hawked from lip to lip for days. 
| afterward, 


‘most 


, reject, 


al | 


Millers as well as farmers | 
as they say that the | 
millers to! 
| knowledge 


1910 to create an impression that in- 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 
NEW CENTER PAR 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Political 
Utterance Is Taken as Bid for 


other name, and imagine that the 
electorate will believe that it has side- 
stepped to the Left. The British pub- 


l\lic has too much common sense to be 


' 


j 


Leadership of ““Moderates” in. 


House of Commons 


ee ee 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
parliamentary correspondent 

WESTMINSTER, England—On July 
16 political circles in London were 
buzzing with a new sensation. On the 
previous evening, Winston Churchill 
had delivered an?’“‘important” 
at a private political banquet in the 
Criterion Restaurant which was de- 


bluffed by such political trickery... . 
My inherent personal bias leads me, 
more and more to the Left, where 
probably a combined Liberal 
Labor Party will at the next general 
election obtain control of the govern- 
ment of the country, and so insure a 


better and more prosperous State of 
existence for the masses of the people | 


who really constitute the human sec- 


! 


_ 
' 
| 


speech : 


tion of this old country. I am glad to 
know that Mr. Lloyd George has not 
accepted the leadership of this new 
party, and my information leads me 
to think that such a course is highly 
improbable. All indications go to 
show that at the general election 
which will follow the next big crisis 


he will be returned as the Prime Min- 


scribed by those who heard it as the, 
birthday oration of a new party—the. 


“Center Party.” 
A word of 
banquet and its organizers will serve 
to show the nature of the 
and may help toward a proper -:esti- 
mate of the new movement. 
is a group of young members 
Parliament, composed exclusively 
members elected for the first time at 
the last general election, which 
trying to find common ground between 
the more open-minded Conservatives 
and Liberals. Let it be said in paren- 
thesis that.there is just 
that ‘“‘open-minded” means “empty- 
minded.” The new group is full of 
zeal and its propaganda in the parlia- 
mentary lobbies has succeeded in en- 


listing the support of about a hundred | 


members—a formidable number in a 


Hlouse of 700. 


Has It a Future? 


a suspicion! 


may be doubted because its only pub- | 


lic declaration informs us that it hopes | 


to unit Coalition Unionists and Co- 
alition ‘Liberals on the basis of 
policy put forward by Mr. 
George in November. 
knows that the November policy was 
a makeshift, intended to carry the gov- 
ernment which had “won the 
over the period of the Peace Confer- 
that. The Peace Conference is 
London has celebrated victory 
fiags and processions 
and 


vond 
over. 
with 


next? 
supply until 


private, 


the answer- 
Delivered in 


into a perfect 

of prophetic statesmanship. 
a political point of view 
piquant part of it, as recorded 
by the hearsay of his audience, 
vealed the fact (if it is a fact) 
during the truce the great 


and grew 
legend 
From 


that 
party 


j 
hd 


and fire-| 
we are all asking. what | taken place on the Clyde, where there | 
, < cA+ > ‘ ' 
Mr. Churchill's speech seemed | 
it Was! 
it | oy : , 
‘the total building of the end of March, 
tne | 
the United) 


the ' 


the | 
Lioyd ! 
The world now) 


| Special 


war”. 


fight of 1910, at the accession of King ; 


v, 28. 
the 


George 
a 


Lloyd 
creation 


George 
proposed of 


constitutional . crisis over 


House of Lords. 


commented as follows: 

“The second important thing 
emerged from Mr. Churchill’s speech 
was the astonishing statement, 
must not be doubted unless 
Mr. Lloyd George) 
in 1910 Mr. Lloyd George was in favor 
of forming a -coalition 
Remember what wag happening 
1910. Mr. Lloyd George had 
duced a budget in 1909 which 
House of Lords did him the honor to 


in 


election in which Mr. Lioyd 
and his budget had a great triumph. 


In December, 1910, there was anqgther | 
general election, in which Mr. Asquith, | 


in a campaign against the House of 


Lords, had a great triumph. 


seeking 
It is in- 


Lloyd George was 
and coalition. 


tory, Mr. 
compromise 
credible.” 


No Permanent - Coalition 


Credible or incredible, Mr. Churchill 


was evidently using his own inside 


of what had happened in 


' 1919 Mr. Lloyd George wishes to pre- 


party. 


| quiry into the wheat transaction, and | 


} 
| 
; 
| 


; 
' 


serve the coalition as a permanent 
Mr. Lloyd George has no such 


desire. He knows what non-party 


parties are worth and he also knows | 


that he can only find comfort and con- 
genial company in a really progressive 
democratic party. What he intended 
to do is to make the present House of 
Commons, with its Tory majority, 
swallow much of his 


as 
composed of 
The best comment on the Center 
(July 26) 


Times by 


Colone!] 


and 50,000 cases of canned meat can-|that the Center Party is “predomi- 


not be shipped. 


had | 
coalition | 
government for the purpose of settling | 
i the the | 
On this sensational | 
‘item of news The Manchester Guar- | 
dian, always a shrewd judge of events, | 


' 
} 


that | 


which | 
he (i, e. 
repudiates it, that | 


government. | 


intro- | 
the | 


In January, 1910, there was an | 
Georze | 


If Mr. | 
Churchill is right, then between those | 
two ddtes, in the middle of the strug- | 
gle and on the eve of the second vic-| 


democratic | 
program as possible, and, when it re-| 
fuses to swallow any more, to appeal | 

“More to the country for a new parliamentary 
insulated | majority ’ 
demand of' elements. 


progressive " 


Cecil | 
For|L’Estrange Malone, a clever young | 
nearly two years 2000 casks of pickled member of Parliament who has a re-.| 
pelts have been waiting transport, and | markable record of war service in the | 
100,000 cases of canned fruit and jams air force. Malone tells urs | 


Six thousand tons of nantly Tory,” that its more progres- | 


tallow and edible fats, and 259 tone of| sive members, including himself, have | 


powdered milk are among the accumu- | suffered 


a «reat disillusionment 


in | 


lated exports in Australian sheds and | seeing the old Adam of Toryism trying | 
. to conceal his true self behind a fic- | 


on Australian wharves. 


s 


me 


HOUSING PROBLEM TAKEN UP 
Special to The Christian Saience Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine-—-Speciail atten- 
tion has been given to the housing 
problem in Portland and vicinity by 
fact that 


Owing to the 


| 
| 


' 
' 


pace with the increase of population, 


especiaily in the past five years, con- 
gestion and crowding of the population 
jis constantly on the increase. ‘The 
high prices of building materjal have 


kept private capital out of ‘building | 
enterprises, and the necessity for some | 
movement to.mect the siluation is. 


the Chamber of Gommerce form 
building corporation, and the question 
is in the hands of the board of man- 
agers for its apyroval. 


poluteé out. It has been proposed that’ 
al 


_—————E 
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leaf of “democracy.” He continues 
thus: 
“No doubt there is a scope for a 


new party, but it is impossible to take 


thea machinery of the party represent. | 
ing the extreme Right, call it by an-| 


paetnenteneesteneeeene ae 
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Volunteer Police 


Able Bodied Men willing to give 
their services in case of necessity 
for part of day or night for pro- 
tection of persons and property in 
the City of Hoston. Apply to me 
at Room BK, Third Floor, Chamber 
of Commerce Duilding, Boston, dally 
excep! Mundays. 


WILLIAM RA. PIERCE, 
Supt. of Police (Metired). 


" 


ister of a great democratic party sup- 
ported by multitudes of human beings 


and not merely by the consolidation of 
i 


' vested interests.” 
introduction about the. 


Mr. Churchill as Leader 


occasion | 


The significance of this judgment 


upon the Center Party lies-in the fac. 
There | 
of, 
of 


that Colonel Malone was one of the 
founders of the new group, and has 


given a good deal of time and care to. 
the attempt to give it life. 


1S | 


But, while 
we may agree with him that it cannot 


live, we must take note of one circum- 


career has 
Mr. Church- 


short 


Ce. 


stance which its 
brought into prominen 


ill’s speech was a confession of faith. | 


would 


is 


It marks the place which he 
like to occupy in politics. It 
tually a bid for the leadership of the 
“moderates,” and as such is a political 
utterance of the first importance. Mr. 
Churchill henceforth bears a labe! 


written by his own hand; and in jus- 


tice to him it must be said that he has 


; : ; |'chosen a position and a color which 
Whether it has a policy or a future 


are natural to his gifts and tempera- 
ment. Whether any great party would 
welcome his leadership is a doubtful 
question which may be left for the 
future to answer. 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING RETURNS 
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LEGION OF HONOR | 
EXHIBIT IN FRANCE. 


ithe Restoration 


Malmaison Was Chosen for the 
Exhibition, as Place of the 
Origin of the Famous Order 


Science Monitor 
PARIS, France—The Chamber of 
Deputies has recently voted the award 
of 1500 crosses of the Legion of Honor, 
3060 of which are to be given to the 
liberated regions, amongst which 


three posthumous crosses are awarded | 


to Deconynck, Mertens, and Verhuls- 
were shot 
in the citadel] of Lille for having tried 
to help certain French soldiers who 
were hidden in the neighborhood 
pass into Holland. 

The war has greatly increased the 
‘number of legionaries in France, and 
the symbolical significance of the red 
has been considerably 
during the last four 
Bourguignon, the. distinguished 
of Malmaison, has therefore 
been particularly well-inspired in de- 


Jean 


‘ciding to organize an exhibition of the 


Legion of Honor, which will retrace 
the origin and the history of the in- 
stitution created by the first 


'and established by Napoleon l. 


vir-| 


' 


} 


. 


Creating the Order 

For it was at the Malmaison, in the 
home of Josephine, in April, 1802, that 
sonaparte, conversing with Duroc, 
Reederér, and Monge, first conceived 
the plan of creating a national order 
of the Legion of Honor. A few days 
later, Meneval, and Bonnevenue drew 
up at Malmaison the bill for the crea- 


tion of the Legion of Honor, and the, 


by 
State, 
month 


project was defended Roederer 


before the Council of 
the 29th of the same 


it. be- 


| came law. ‘ 


' 


LONDON, England—Quarterly ship-| 


Lloyds’ 


building returns from 


. hs: ‘ > 4 » 2 Se O50 S 
ence and, perhaps, a short period be- | that at the end of June, 2,524,000 tons 


show | 
study the transformations of the order ! 


was the total for the United Kingdom, | 
which‘ represents an increase of 269,-' 


000 tons. The largest increase has 


/ ceeded each 


are now 893,467 tons under construc- | 


building 
lower 


tion. The total 
5,493,717 tons—is slightly than 


and this is due to a decrease in 
wood tonnage building in 
States. The world's total—S8,017,767 


tons 


re.| the March figures. 


abroad—- | 
effigy 


’ 


It is therefore specially interesting 
to visit the exhibition actually opened 
at the Malmaison, the place of origin 
of this great French decoration. All 
the insignia are arranged in 
glass cases, and it is interesting to 
both under Napoleon I and under the 
different régimes which have suc+ 
other in France 
1815. One sees the original white en- 
amel star with its five double rays, the 
center of which .is decorated with the 
of the Emperor. Next to this 
original model of the heroic cross— 
which is light and elegant—one no- 
tices the different models adopted be- 
tween 1806 and 1814. An 


on the under side of the cross is an 


‘lys banished the eagle, whilst, 


Rene Fe e lys 
By special correspondent of The Christian | urd . 


a crown surmounted by eight* 


, . effigy of the 
tothe, the companions of Jacquet, who | : 


with him by the Germans‘ 


oS ae 
hibited 


ausg-| 
years. | 


consul | 


circle where, massed 
and on| 
i all 
| Napoleon read to his troops the pledge 
of the Legion of Honor, and every cone 
answered: 


large 


' sion. 
since | 


imperial | 
is about 21.000 tons higher than! crown surmounts the decoration, and 


eagic, armed with a thunderbolt, over 
the inscription, “Honneur et Patrie” 

After the fall of the empire, the 
Legion of Honor was maintained Dy 
It retained its motto, 
changed both its form and its 
The effigy of Henri IV re- 
the fleur de 
under 
Louis Philippe, tricolor flags replaced 
But. when the second 
republic was declared, the efficy of 
Napoleon was reinstated in the center 
of the cross, whilst with the second 
empire the emblem was provided with 
eagies 
heroes 


but 
attributes. 
placed that of Napoleon. 


The cross which sO many 
have so gloriously won on the hattie- 
fields of Europe is decorated with the 
republic, whilst the star 


is completed by a crown of laurels 


Famous Crosses 

The interest of all the insignia ex- 
greatiy in- 
f the 


Malmaison is 
that most 


at 


creased by the fact O 


crosses collected by Jean Bourguignon 


have been worn by celebrated histori- 
cal personages. The crosses and rib- 
bons worn by the “Little Corporal’ 
in person are exhibited, and many 
brevets, letters of nomination, and 
boxes- bear illustrious names, whilst 
a Sketch by Debret represents th: 
solemn inauguration of the Legion of 
Honor on July 14, 1804, to celebrate 
the fifteenth anniversary of the fall 
of 3astille. 

A gold-fringed standard of the Le- 
gion of Honor occupies a special glass 
case, bearing the date of August. 
1804, which reminds one of the im- 
posing ceremony which took place at 
the camp of Boulogne where. seated 
on the chair of the good King Dazo- 
bert, Napoleon distributed the coveted 
“stars” for the first to his val- 
iant troops. From his throne ‘the Em- 
peror, it is said, surveyed a vast semi- 
in 20 columns, 
the troops formed so many rays which 
converged toward their leader. 


hye 
Lilie 


time 


amidst 
clarion 


7" 
and 


“We swear to 
the roll of the drums 
calls. 

The banner belongs to the old moss- 
grown Museum of Boulogne, and is, 
with the Museum's unique maritime 
collection, its most treasured posses- 
When, a year ago, German air 
raids became a nightly occurrence 
and destroyed several houses in 
Grande Rue in the immediate vicinity 
of the old Musée, it was deemed more 
prudent to send the glorious relic to 
Malmaison, where it has remained !o0 
preside -over the exhibition, visited 
each day by a large number ofevisit- 
ors, who were also attracted by the 
beautiful gardens in which the Em- 


|press Josephine used to wander. 


sented 


the | 


PEACE DECISION STIRS 
CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Agstralasian News Office 


MELBOURNE. Victoria—Bitterfy re- 
senting Japan's successful demand? at 
the Peace Conference for exclusive 
privileges in Shantung. a large gataer- 
ing of Chinese citizens of Melbourne 
unanimously agreed to the following 
resolutions 

(1) That joining 
and celebrating the victory of the Ai- 
the triumph of right and free- 
resuited from {t r 


while cordially 


lies, and 
dom. which has 
great efforts, we 
disappotntmen’ 
recognition of her 
Paris Peace 
the steps 
gates g to sign the treaty 
(2): That. while we that the 
allied wer 
mast entangied dif- 
circumstances, 
. to award each and 
full wishes and ex 
we believe the broad- 
Australian press and peopie 
ord its sympathy with our 
in our endeavors to ob 
Chinese Republic her 
the preservation of 
the right of bh 
under sei 
, 


‘ njoved Jy ae 


Heit 
ecord with pain our 
(Tiina not receiving 
claims at the 
and uphoid 
i“hinese rele- 


rst 
Conferen eG. 
taken by the 
in refusin 
reaiize 
delegates of the nations 
laboring under ? 
ficulties, and, un 
found it 
every nation 
pectations, 

minded 
will rec 
Chinese people 
tain for the 

claims of justice, 
her intecrity 
people to have that 
determination. which is 


Australian 
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ALIA’S WAR BURDENS 


Science Monitor 


R 


» The 


AUST 
Special ft: 

from its Au 

MELBOURNE, Victoria—Australia‘s 
payments out of revenue have prac- 
tically doubled as the result of war 
expenditure. In the financial year 
preceding hostilities, the Common- 
wealth’s expenditure out of revenue 
was about £23,000,000. The war has 
added -an annual burden of £21,420.,- 
000. Explaining these _ figures re- 
cently, W. A. Watt, the federal treas- 
urer, said that war interest repre- 
£13,170,000, sinking fund 
£1,200,000, war pensions £5,050,000, 
and repatriation £2,000,000. All these 
items, he said, might be expected to 
expand for a year two. Dealing 


(“hristian 


. le " 
\TAaAIAS IA! 


News J Tice 


or 


with war finance, Mr. Watt explained 
that 


Australia had borrowed nearly 
£ 286.000.0000. of which £133,500,000 
had been raised in the Commonwealtn. 


Heavy payments ahead for the settie- 
ment of returned soldiers on the land 
‘and for the building of homes for 
‘them would make a further war loan 
/necessary. 

government 
| financial 
| surplus. 


With it all, however, the 
expected to close the 


year with a satisfactory 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


lf you are not satisfied 
that the Oleomargarine in 
this package is of the 
highest possible quality, 
your dealer will refund 
the purchase price. 


iping Hot Biscuits 


If you haven’t tried rich, creamy Certified on hot biscuits, you ve 
missed something exclusively tasty, that’s certain. . 
bination—and the biscuits willbe “easy to eat,”’ as the little boy said. 


investment. 


We appeal to your sense of discrimination. 
that will settle the question. We're sure that delicious taste will please you. 


Now honestly, why don’t you give it a good trial and test out a lot of 
these big statements we're making about Certified. 


“Where there’s smoke, there must be fire.” 


If there wasn’t real—yes, exclusive quality, behind Wilson’s Certified Oleomar- 
garine, common sense would call a halt and make our advertising an unprofitable 


Tty Certified with piping hot biscuits—um-um! 


[f your dealer doesn’t sell the Certified line we shall appreciate it if you 
will send us his name. 


It's a wonderful com- 


Give Certified a thorough tria]— 
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or Bates 


: I , at his con- 


e known 


r ’ ar- 
proposition 
ble trust 

@ vacancy 
him at the 


he authorities 


He said 
he would 


recite them 
tell us they 
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Say that, and 


them later, 


| not refer to 
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ww, he did not! 
at evening we | 


read many 
state ele- 


o ask that we 


upon the 


it proposition 
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ol am right in 
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pee 


Be 
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Spat 
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we were 
’ in ‘confer- 


on? JI un- 
has their 


is in course 
basis the re- 
which | 


nes 


the argu- 


roposition un- ings under Article I, 


ethemto fendant Dittemore, by William G. | 
| Thompson, Esq., Continued - 


paid to him during his lifetime, and 


are mixed up, it will not be perfectly 
at his death the stock to go to cer- 


easy to find them. 

Mr. Whipple—How about your brief? 

Mr. Pates—-That we will let you 
have as soon as possible. But our re-/trust. He did not execute the power 
quests for findings indicate the line|of revocation or modification of the 
of the brief absolutely; our argument | trusts, and the Court upheld the settie- 
indicates the authorities. ment against the widow claiming a 

Mr. Whipple--It may indicate them, | distributive share. Mr. Justice Bige- 
but it does not cite them. low, speaking for the Court, said: 

Mr. Bates—-You certainly are not in 
the dark. 


tain charitable societies, reserving the 


lished and uniformly acted on by 
+ Mr. Whipple—I am very much in the | courts of chancery, that a voluntary 
dark as to those authorities, gift or conveyance of property in trust, 

Mr. Bates—I had to begin my argu-| when fully completed and executed, 
ment before I had seen any of your! will be regarded as valid, and its pro- 
papers, your brief, or heard your ar-! visions will be enforced and carried 
gument; you certainly have an advan-/| into effect against all persons except 
tage and you ought not tocomplain. (| creditors or bona fide purchaserg with- 

The Master—On the point to which! out notice. It is certainly true that 


dicate the authorities specifically inj; ance toward perfecting a voluntary 
your argument—you did not cite the: contract or agreement for the creation 
particular cases. ‘of a trust, nor regard it as binding as 

Mr. Bates—I will see that Your! long as it remains executory. But it 
Honor has them. , ‘is equally true that if such an agree- 

The Master—And I do not find them 
in the requests for findings and rul-| yeyance of property in trust, so that 
ings. They may be there, but I have! nothing 
not seen them. grantor 

Mr. Bates—I will see that Your transfer 
Honor has them. 


Mr. Thompson—l! 


or donor to comptete the 
of title, the relation of trus- 


the 


and equitable 


do not like to in-|pbe established, 
occurred to me while the gentlemen the conveyance, though made _ with- 
were talking that it is possible what! out consideration, will be enforced in 
Governor Bates has in mind are the, chancery.” 

well-known cases which hold that in| There are many other cases to that 
a private trust where an accounting is| effact. 
necessary, the trustee cannot have his! set a complete list of them because 


resignation accepted untilhis accounts we felt that the principle was thor- 


— would not be so anxious t0| pref 1 think those three cases should 
now 

Mr. Bates—That is not what I have 
in mind, Your Honor. I have in mind 
the case of a public-charity, where, of 
course, the beneficiary can only’ be) 
represented by the state through the| 
attorney-general, and where he must 
!come into court and assent, and ass 
court gives its consent, before there} 
can be any resignation accepted. yeaen-sage 


Mr. Whipple—Cases of municipal | VeTlooked in the course of my argu- 
corporations and other such corpora-| “naga 


tions. | 

Mr. Bates—No,‘a public charity is 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. Whipple—Welil, we shall un- 
doubtedly in time get these mysterious | 
authorities. Perhaps if you are so| that 
familiar with them you could name) V° 


| ninth requests for rulings of law, be- 


of requests. 


for a moment, before proceeding with 
the present line of thought, I want for 
a moment to analyze the term “acqui- 


in this case on all sides. 
real nature of acquiescence, of real 
acquiescence, which is legally im- 
portant, should be distinguished from 


counterfeit which often is 


one of the cases, give us the name, | 


and we could be looking it up. If it) of mind; 


the case deciding it ought to be at your, scious acceptance of certain ideas, and 
tongue’s end, and not lost in meme acceptance of them as shown by 


shuffle of your notes. { 
‘tain lines of conduct and by taking 


Closing Argument on Behalf of De-! other limes of conduct. 
Now, that is rather an abstract way 
|of stating it, but we have a perfect 


Mr. Thompson—If Your Honor escence and of its counterfeit. When 
please, before proceeding with the de-| Mrs. Eddy, with full ‘knowledge that 


power of revoking or modifying the. 


“The principle is now well estab-. 


_ peng hoes | and crite yy age ted oughly established, but it won't do any | sei 
what he has in mind, perhaps Mr. ae theen ensee ta thei M!: 
ae es See ee eee 'Publishing Society was more than a 


| eighth and | mere abstract question of supervision 
_be cited under the seventh, eig fee dentrel didn't it? 
| ginning on page 2 of the memorandum | And then: 


| 


Mr. Whipple refers, you did not in-/a court of equity will lend no assist- | t! 


| 


' 


| 


' ‘ . r 
'ment or contract be executed by a con- | Directors 


remains to be done by the: 


‘terfere in this discussion, but it has rights and interests arising out of, 


which he 


actly, but desires for reform in vari- | stration that should be put upon it— 
ous particulars, were true and impor-| namely, that Mrs. Eddy intended the 


tant. 


mony or cite any testimony. 


I did not at that time, speaking action of 
by way of introduction, read any testi-| should be a condition precedent to a 
It seems | trial and discharge of an individual 


that 


to me that, although I intend to take! director by the majority. 
the matter up later, I ought before] 


going further to call Your Honor's 


cant places in the testimony and get 


them into the record at this point. 
The first that I desire to read—they 


I may say in dealing with an earlier 
proposition that the by-law which ap- 


attention to two or three very signifi- | plied was the by-law of the twenty- 


eighth edition.’ I meant not to say that 


Mrs. Eddy intended that the directors 


should not give a trial and hearing, 


are very ‘brief and won't take long— | 


is from Mr. Merritt's 
page 617 of the record. I was asking 
Mr. Merritt about Mr. Dittemore’s spe- 
cific attempts at 
lishing house, and whether he had 


testimony on | 


but rather that they should, and that 
she should act as a reviewing or ap- 


_pelate authority to be sure that preju- 
dice and unfairness had not crept into 


reform in the pub- | 


brought those matters to the attention | 
of his brother directors, and the tes- | 


mony was as follows: 


was constantly—not constantly, be- 
cause we might differ on the word as 


“Q. And didn’t you know that he | 
cision could be revoked if Mrs. Eddy 


the proceedings, as they might well be 
expected to where the accusing and 
trying body were the same. I did not 
mean to indicate that under 


pensed with merely because the de- 


'did not consent. 


to what it meant—that he was often, | 


‘sometimes, reporting. to the Board of | 
‘is required by common sense, natural 


recommendations for im- 
provement, as he thought—I don't 
care whether it was right or wrong— 
as he thought, improvement in the 
business details of the management 


he often recommended things. 


Dittemore did sincerely believe that | tor to the majority, under Art. I. Sect. | 
recommendations |, 


these 
suggested 


if some of 


were adopted, 


/'money might be saved to The Mother 


We have not taken pains to | 


Church—you thought that he believed 
that, didn’t you? <A. I thought he 


believed it. 


| 
| A. 


" which I intended to do and) 4344 the following from Mr. Neal’s tes- 


‘timony, pages 678 and 679. 
It has made a great deal of | P 

It | was 
seems to me very important that the | 


tace testify in 


Then, also, by way of going back | ores manner with him, that he found 


turned out that 
with the 


Now, it 
difficulty 


“—_— Yes. 
Dittemore’s 


A. Oh, yes.” 
“Q. Now, you have heard Mr. Eus- 
regard to Mr. Ditte- 


him, although vigorous, an honorable 
opponent. Would you agree to that? 
Oh, yes.” 


One of 
Dittemore’s specific difficulties 
with the treasurer’s office and 
not with the trustees at all, and I 


Mr. 


‘asked Mr.. Neal: 


Have you ever made any criti- 


“©. 


‘cism of the way in which the treas- 


in- | 
ked where the reality does not exist. | 
I take it acquiescence means a state | 
it means a conscious accept- . 
is such a familiar principle of law,| ance, or a conscious purpose, the con-. 
‘number of years, to look after the af- 


the conduct, by abstinence from cer-. 


| illustration in this case of real acqui-. 


velopment of the argument which I it was illegahto permit the fifth trustee | 


Section 5, I} ceeded to act on that view which had 


im of authori-' should like to go back a moment and | been suggested to her by Mr. Elder, 
why there | read into the record two cases which; her action by numerous subsequent 
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i to sup- 


tement of 
them? Be- 
lislead this 
f this Com- 


are not on the brief, which I propose | conveyances, in all of which she 
to submit to Your Honor, and which | recognized the distinction, withdut say- 
appear to me to be valuable on the) ing in some cases that she recognized it 
point that the settlor of a charitable | and in other cases saying that she did, 
trust or any other trust, private or! may be treated as legal acquiescence, 
public, cannot after the settlement has | because it is conduct which is con-| 
been fully executed alter or remove it! sistent with the view, and which is) 
in any respect, taken with knowledge that the view | 

The first of the cases is the case of} exists. 
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Sewell v. Roberts, 115 Mass. ,262. Now. contrast that with the sup- | 

That was a private trust, but I see | posed acquiescence of Mrs. Eddy in the 
new by-law contained in the twenty-| 
this principle is concerned, between ninth and subsequent editions, where | 


tent myself with reading the head note | quest of Mrs. Eddy” were substituted 
and a portion of the remarks of the/ for the words “a majority vote and the 
judge who spoke for the Court, into| consent of Mrs. Eddy.” If it should | 
the record. lappear, as I think it has been shown | 


was endeavoring to address ‘to you | to take or receive title to real estate. 
ro _yesterday, about the application of/ or to be one of the trustees under the 
ssible for us! Article XXIV; Section 6, to proceed- | deed of Sept. 1, 1892, when she pro-| 


| people? 


The Master—Let us see if I cannot! here, that Mrs. Eddy was not aware | 
put those on your brief at the appro-/that the change had been made, then | 


priate place, or on your request for/|the fact that she generally indorsed 
rulings. ‘subsequent editions of the By-Laws. 
Mr. Thompson—Yes. | could not be taken as the slightest | 
Mr. Strawn-——It is cited on our brief, | evidence of acquiescence in any legal | 
if Your Honor please. /sense of the term, in any significant | 
Mr. Thompson-—-Perhaps after I have|or operative sense of the term. You} 
read them | can indicate which of the cannot acquiesce in something of 
requests for rulings of law they belong! which you are ignorant, which. you 
to. The first head note is as follows: | do not realize the existence of. ‘ 


“A voluntary settlement fully satel Now, there is a third illustration | 
cufed cannot be revoked or altered by that has popped up in this case, which 
a second settlement of the same prop-| is significant. We have heard a great: 
erty, in‘the absence of any provision! deal of acquiescence by members of 
in the deed of settlement reserving | the Church, and by First Members and 
such power to the settler.” by the Board of Directors, in their | 

Mr. Justice Morton, speaking for the ,various interpretations of various 
Court, on page 272 said: |deeds. Now, if the persons whose ac- 

“There is much apparent conflict in| quiescence is relied upon here to fix | 
the numerous decisions upon this sub- | a construction upon any written in-.| 
ject, but the rule is well settled upon/strument or instruments were not, | 
the weight of the authorities that! when doing or abstaining from doing 
where the conveyance is fully executed | the acts which are relied upon to show 
and the trust perfectly created, the | acquiescence in the belief-—-did not. 
.settiement cannot be revoked or al-‘ have, while doing or not doing those 
tered by a second settlement of the! things, thé belief that they were inter- | 
same property, in the absence of any 
provisions giving the settler the power 
-to do so. The decisions in this State 
.aré uniform to this effect.” 

Another is Thorp v. Lund, 227 Mass.,| original meaning was and carry that! 


-preting the document, but supposed | 
that they had a right to alter the docu- | 
ment, and.were not conscious of any 
attempt to find out what Mrs. Eddy’s | 


474. The first paragraph of the head | out, but they had a right and she had | 
note is as follows: : ja right to alter at her pleasure her | 
“A voluntary deed of trust, signed | original meaning as expressed in some | 
and sealed by the settlor and delivered | original document, then the fact that | 
to the trustee therein named together | no objection was made to alterations | 
with certain bonds and stocks to be or to changes or to lines of éonduct_ 
held in accordance with its terms,| has not the slightest tendency to show | 
which contain no condition as to its| acquiescence “In an interpretation of 
taking effect and no power of revoca-'|an original document—the interpreta- | 
tion, although not acknowledged or | tion of an intention’ supposed to exist | 
recorded, cannot be\revoked or modi-/at a past time, and not a change after | 
fied by the settlor, and a second deed/| it had once been expresseil in the) 
of trust executed by the settlor at-| document. 
tempting to change the terms of the} ‘That is perhaps too elementary to. 
firet deed is of no effect.” fake Your Honor’s time with, and yet. 
Mr. Chief Justice Rugg, speaking for | it had occurred to me in listening to | 
the Court said, at page 476: Governor Bates that the two ideas of. 
“Although the trust was voluntarily | acquiescence, the real acquiescence | 
establiched, it could not be revoked | and its counterfeit, were used inter- 
or modified by the gettlor in the ab-| changezbly here, and that unless the 
sence of reservation to that effect,” distinction was observed fallacious re- 
There is one other case, Stone y.| sults might be reached. 


Hackett, 12 Gray, 227. 1 also want to go back for one other 

There the settler—-sometimes the| purpose. /I said in my introduction 
word used in these cases is “settler” | that Mr. Bates, in his argument, and 
and sometimes “setilor,” I think thé| the directors of some of them in their 
old English term is “settlor’—the set-| testimony, had agreed that Mr. Ditte- 
tler traneferred certain shares upon|more’s charges, specific charges 
jtrasts that the dividends were to be | against the trustees, not charges ex-! 

’ 


| 


$ 


'they had better’ go one at a time? 
| That is so. 


“QO Now. whe s urging the 
Q. Now, when he wa Sing iment to show that one of the funda- 


Lwikatouatecs.! mental principles of Christianity is 


was ‘all three or one—didn’t he say | 
Ahat 


urer’s office is run? A. I 


have.” 
And then: 
“Q. 


Mr. for 


Dittemore, weren't you, 


A. 
we 


fairs of the Publishing Society? 
We were on a number of years; 
were on some time. 

“Q. And during that 
and Mr. Dittemore investigate some of 
the finances of the Publishing Society? 
A. We did. 

“Q. And did you investigate 
question of the discharge of employees 
somewhat? A. I think we did, 

“Q. Yes. 
other details of the business manage- 
ment of the Publishing Society? A. 
Yes, sir.” 

I skip a question. 

“Q. Did Mr. Dittemore make 
reports of those investigations? 
don't remember. 

“Q. Did he make a report on the 
matter of periodicals? A.\ Yes. 

“Q. 
dence in those discharges of employees 
of the trustees, in the shape of letters 
and statements from people? A. Il 


any 
A. 


‘don’t know about that. 


“Oo. Did he at any time? A. I 


don’t know. 


Now, the construction of Article 
XXIV, Section 6, for which I contend 


justice and the letter and spirit of 
the tenets and By-Laws as a whole 
and of particular provisions in the 
Same connection in pari materia for, 


tee and cestti que trust is deemed to/of the Publishing Society? A. Yes, |first, while this particular construc- 


|tion for which Mr. Dittemore contends 
“Q. And you had no doubt that. Mr. | leaves the actual dismissal of a direc- 


‘ity were left entirely uncontrolled. 
| does not need to be stressed, it seems. 


i 
| 
! 


it effectually prevents injustice. 
which was certain to result if the 
power of the majority over the minor- 


to me, that where you give this very 
delicate power to a majority of a de- 
liberative body to dismissions of its 


| members, you at least have the danger 


| 
i 
i 
' 
| 
i 
} 
| 


i 


‘some check,upon the proceedings of a 
she 


purpose of. 


i 


thaving the Board of Directors at all— 
namely, 
‘press his opinion honestly and fear- | 
sincerely, 


think Ij without 3 


; 


i 
' 


time. did you | 


the | 


And did you investigate | 
‘should not have realized it. 
‘is the reason why she made. deviation 
the test, and it is why she put into 


LY} 


of injustice, and that that danger is 


greater or less in accordance with the | 
natural tendencies and instincts and | 
experience and judgment and common | 


sense of the persons composing the 
board. 
who has common sense, as Mrs. Eddy 
had, should not have realized 


not have seen that if she did not put 


that 
the very 


majority under provision, 


would destroy 


that man should ex- 


every 
and candidly and 
the ulterior thought that 
his opinion happened to differ from 
that of a majority he might be ejected 


lessly 


You were on a committee with|and thus lose all futurg chance for 
a\doing any service to the Church? 

It is a pretty common trait of hu- 
'man nature that if men have to get on 
some 
modus vivendi, they will find a way 


together thev will establish 


to do it. If they do not have to get 


on, if the majority realize that there | 
is always an easy. way out of a con- 
tinued difference of opinion or conflict 
of judgment, that easy way becomes | 
to them. 
That is so plain and so clear that it 


more and more attractive 


is hardly conceivable that Mrs. Eddy 


from duty and not difference of opinion 


the hands of this disinterested board 
this power and duty to visit and ad- 


'monish before the power of discharge 


Did he collect an amount of evi- | 


and admonition by them, which they | 


on the part of the directors could ex- 
ist. She did not give to the Finance 
Committee 
that is not the point; she put a visit 


need not perform unless they thought 


‘the occasion warranted it, a condition 
| precedent to any trial and any action 


and discharge by the discharging body, | 


“Q. After you were on the commit- | 


tee? Don’t you remember his present- 


‘ing them at one time to the Board of 


Directors, reading a number of letters 
that he had obtained, and stating what 
they were—the discharges of various 
A. Itbelieve he did. 

Yes. And did he also make cer- 


“Q, 


Section 5. 
and By-Laws are 


Article I, 
the tenets 


under 
Now, 


full of provisiens inculcating princi- 


ples wholly inconsistent with unfair- 
ness, injustice, or hard feeling between 
Christian Scientists, or between Chris- 
tian Scientists and their. fellow men. 


|'They are so full of such provisions, 


tain criticisms to the directors of the. 


financial standing and the losses sus- 


tained by The Monitor? A. He did. 
“Q. And present certain figures 
about circulation, tending to show how 
money could be saved? A. He did. 
... Didn’t he say to you, when 


“Q. 


the question of the discharge of three 


trustees came up—did not he always 
urge the discharge of three trustees; 


that was his idea, that they ought all 


three to go together? A. I don’t 


know about what.he always did, but) 
‘he did at the end, ves. 


“Q. And the othe directors thought 


discharge of all three, or any one of 
don’t care whether it 


it 
merely to basé the discharge on the 


ground that they would not subordi- 


nate themselves to the directors sufli- 


ciently, but also'on the charge that 


they had maladministered their trust, 


cannot give the exact words, but 


isn’t that the substance of what he 


said? A. I think so.” 


Now, I call Your Honor’s special | 
attention to what follows: 


“Q. And isn’t this the fact that the 


would be a good thing not | 


general in form, and also particular, 


as to make it overwhelmingly clear = 


that Mrs. Eddy in this strikingly im- 


portant situation could not have over- 


'cessity for those principles, which she | 
laid down in the case of the humblest | 


| 


looked those principles and the ne- 


member of her church. 

Now, take first, the general provis- 
ions of the By-Laws and tenets in re- 
eard to fair dealing, justness, and 


'squareness, in: dealing with your fel- 


lowmen. 


| 


simplest 
That is all. 
A. 'down. to 


Start with the tenets. 
are they 
elements of 
It is Christianity boiled 
its lowest terms. Now, it 
hardly needs in the twentieth century 


here in this court, an elaborate argu- | 


that fair dealing and honesty and 


squareness 
‘should characterize the 


in a money sense, that is, they had not | ness.” 


‘handled the trust right—in substance; | Bible, 


‘Health, as containing the standard of 
‘morals binding upon. Christian Scien- 
| tists. 


lack of prejudice 
relations of 


and 


men with one another. 


In Article I, Section 1, she incul- 
cates the need of a “mental atmos- 
phere” promoting “health and holi- 
She constantly refers to the 
as well as to Science and 


Article VIII, Section 1, contains a 
striking statement. 
Article VIII, Section 


26, enforces 


other directors did not agree with him that; and similar pronouncements are 


on that? A. No. 


“HQ, 


why it is that in this elaborate state- | “Wisdom, 
Smith | love.” | 
Now, there is your general founda- 


ment of charges of Judge 
against these trustees there is not one 


‘found in Article XI, Section 3; Article | 
Then ‘can you explain to me} XXIV, Section 5, itself, which enjoins 


economy, and _. brotherly 


word about the mismanagement finan- tion indicating the general attitude of 


cially, or the discharge of employees, | 


or any of these tangible, practical mat-.| 
had worked | 


Mr. Dittemore 
That I don’t know.” 


ters that 
up? A. 


and until we get into a more elaborate 
discussion of the real motives of these 
directors and their conduct toward 
Mr. Dittemore and toward Mr. Row- 
lands and toward everybody else with 
whom they were brought in contact, 
will be sufficient to give at least prima 
facie proof or weight to the statement 
that I made in my introduction. 

Now I pass back to the argument 
that I was making about Article XXIV, 
Section 6, and about the proper con- 


That, I think, for present purposes, | 


mind of Mrs. Eddy toward all ques- 
tions of fair dealing between Chris- 
tian Scientists. 

Let us see now the particular pro- 
visions which have a more striking 
connection to the point now in issue. 
They are the provisions of Article I, 
Section 9; Article XI, Sections 1, 5, 6, 
7, and 10; Article XII, Sections 1 and 
2; Article XXII, Section 7; and Ar- 
ticle XXXV, Section 3. 

With Your. -Honor’s permission I 
will review briefly those articles, be- 


cause together they make an impreg- | 


nable wall against the suggestion and 


the argument made here that Mrs. | 
Eddy intended to confer arbitrary and | 


P 


Finance Committee | 


that | 
_by-law a trial and hearing were dis- | 


It | 


Is it possible that a person | 


that | 
fact, and is it possible that she should | 


And that 


the power to-discharge— | 


What | 
beyond a statement of the | 
Christianity? | 


; 
| uncontrolled. power upon a majority | der Article XXM. It ie at the bottom 


of page 77. 

The Master—That talks about the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Thompson—Yes. Section 3% 
the one. My reference is wrone; 
Was a stenographer’s error Sec 
tion 9: 

“The Christian Science Board of 
Directors shall elect annually a Com- 
mittee on Business which shall con- 
sist of not less than three loyal mem- 
bers of The Mother Church. who spaii 
transact promptly and efficientiy such 
business @8S Mrs. Eddy. the directors 
or the Committee on Publication #shaii 
commit to it.” and so on 

I mention it because it is possibie | 
that she intended that committee to 
be the judicial tribunal. It is eqvalily 
‘possible that she intended the clerk 
The significant point is that she did 
not intend the Board of Directors as 
a whole to be the judges when they 

were complained against by herseif or 
a member. 

The Master—That hardly seems pos- 
sible, does it? 

Mr. Thompson—It does not. really 
And that she did intend that some- 
body, either the clerk or the Commit- 
tee on Business, should act as the 
judge: and that is all that is neces- 
sary for my present point. Whom sbe 
intended is immaterial for my present 
purposes, provided it is granted that 
did not intend them to act as 
judges in their own cause when they 
were. compiained of, and did intend 
that somebody whoever that 
might be, should act. And. further 
and I cannot emphasize it too stronc- 
ly—that she intended these formal!i- 
ties to occur, even when she herself 
was the complaining party. 

Just think of it, if Your Honor 
please. Mrs. Eddy herself submitting 
her own complaint, not to her own 
‘judgment but to the determination of 
a third party, and putting herself, with 
a humility of which no symptoms have 
been shown by the majority of the di- 
rectors in this case, on a par in this 
regard, when justice was at stake, with 
the humblest member of her own 
church. 3 

The Master—I must confess that I 
‘fina considerable difficulty in suppos- 
ing that she intended that the clerk 
was to find the complaint valid or 
invalid. 

Mr. Thompson—I should have a good 
deal of trouble with that if we were 
dealing with the question of tribunals 
‘at large. But we are dealing with a 
‘and uncontrolled power when dealing person not familiar with such details 
with the dereliction of duty on the part | as that, bat nay ee large conceptions 
of the individual directors. ew ——s oe and we might well 7 
The Master—That is Art. I. Sect. 9?| 2© 2 the case of a woman dealing with 

Mr. Thompson—aArt. I, Sect. 9. questions of this kind that she would 

‘not recognize that a clerk,.a single 

Mr. Streeter—The last paragraph on | jndiyidual, might not be an adequate 
page 29, of this edition of the Manual. tribunal co determine thé validity of 

Mr. Thompson—lIt is an exceedingly charges against the Board of Direc- 
important provision if one is trying to tors. The significant thing is that she 
reach the truth here not by the literai | thought there should be charges and 
interpretation of particular provisions | that somebody should find them valid, 
torn from their context, but by that' and that even if she herself made 
solid method which consists in analyz- | them, that same course should be pur- 
ing all the provisions bearing upon the sued. 
point and reaching the conclusion as| The Master—That séems to be an 
‘to the real prevailing intent of the instance, of which there are several 
person who is responsible for the in- | others, on a critical point of fact, that 
strument. when you get to the disputed point 

The Master—What I was looking for | the few simple words required to 
is the exact wording about the finding. | clear up the meaning and make it’ 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, you will find | perfectly \definite are not found. 


of the directors. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Bates, with | 
his intimacy with the directors and 
with the denomination—one of, his. 
partners a member of the Church—_ 
{may have a closer knowledge of Chris-: 
tian Science than I can pretend to 
have. But I confess to some sprprise 
that he stood here arguing that Mrs. 
Eddy stood for arbitrary power against 
all the tendencies of the age, against 
all the tendencies of human nature) 
which have been struggling for gen- 
erations to get rid of it; and that he 
should be the spokesman of Mrs. Eddy 
on that proposition seems to me at 
j least to raise a doubt whether he was 
speaking her real views. 

Article I, Section 9, after emphasiz- 
ing the importance of law in church 
government, and of a strict compliance 
with the tenets and By-Laws on the 
part of all the church officers, deals in 
the concluding paragraph with a fail- 
ure on the part of the Christian Sci- 
ence Board of Directors as a body—not 
individually, but as a body-—to fulfill 
its duty under the By-Laws, and pro- 
| vides that on complaint—note the word 
| “complaint,” sir—of any member of 
'the Church, or of Mrs. Eddy herself, to 
the clerk, against the Board of Direc- 
tors, there shall be—what? There 
shall be a finding—a very significant 
'word, if Your Honor-please—a word 
indicating familiarity with the orderly 
| processes by which law and fact are 
determined in Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ties, There shall be a finding whether 
'the complaint is—what? Valid. And 
if valid, the directors shall resign, “or 
perform their functions faithfully”; 
and failing this, Mrs. Eddy *‘shall ap- 
point five suitable members of this 
Church to fill the vacancy.” 


Now, here you have an elaborate) 
provision in the By-Laws dealing with 
dereliction ‘of duty on the part of the 
directors as a whole, and when that is 
charged—and it may be by any mem- 
ber of the Church or by Mrs. Eddy 
_herself—there shall be a complaint to 
the clerk—that is, a notice, statement | 
of the particular charges—there shall 
be a finding, and the finding shall 
‘determine whether the charges are 
valid. It is going a long way to con- 
tend that Mrs. Eddy, who was so care- 
ful to adopt all the formalities and 
even the technical expressions of the 
‘law in dealing with deviation from 
duty on the part of all the direetors, 
‘should have been willing to abandon 
them all entirely and prefer arbitrary 


| 
+? 
$ 


* 
. 


she 


else, 


‘it there, Mr. Thompson—If we could only 
found valid”; you read it “if valid,” I | not argue three hours, but 15 minutes 
think. 'would do. It is because we can’t find 
Ing to quote it directly. I said, “There! The Master—We have their omis- 
Shall be a finding if the complaint is sion. : 

| ane wieckane sii about it on the basis of general proba- 
Mr. Thompson—The finding is to de- bility drawn from other portions of 
jtermine whether the complaint is class of subjects. The problem being 

The Master—Who is going to make f Pe CeeReG,: TA08, 5). SOS Se ee 
' j ? 

‘the finding? any other? 

in a moment, sir. I was not going to The Master—I cant say I do at 
| leave th lysi ith ing 

| e analysis without discussing)" mr. Thompson—Well, I think # is 
other members.” This shows that in established, and I do not see any 
Mrs. Eddy’s deliberate judgment the. 

only valid ground for dismissing all when dealing with deviation 
the directors was a failure to comply| fom duty which meant violation of 
in such case justice required a formal @Stablished by the tenets whatever, 
“complaint”; that such complaint|0M the part of the entire Board of 
ested official, namely, the clerk: and | thereof, because the penalty was to 
that he should find it “valid,” even; be the appointment of five new ones, 
‘else that the Committee on Business,|to the whole board as distinguished 
‘established by Article XXIV, Section | from the Finance Committee provision, 

There is a doubt as to the tribunal| dealing with that situation she re- 
| which was to act as the judge, whether | quired a complaint—that is not left in 
‘ness, but it is clear that one or the; complaint was valid, and she made 
|other in her mind was to act as the those requirements even when = she 
that the clerk of the church should; she intended to designate as the judge 
| act like the clerk of the court, merely is left in doubt, but it does not seem 
_ceive the complaint, and keep it prop-| slightest degree the argument which 
erly open to the inspection of all par-' I am now making to Your Honor— 
_—the judicial tribunal should be the that requirement of natural justice, 
Committee on Business. that when individuals or entire boards 

Mr. Thompson— — Business, estab-/ dismissal, they should have a trial. 
lished by Article XXIV, Section 6.| That is all. 

'I proceed? _Say who is to make the finding is such 

Mr. Streeter—Page 29. a serious omission that it goes far to 
mittee on Business” there, is it? is hardly operative, doesn’t it, for any 

Mr. Thompson—I think so. Article purpose? 

Mr. Streeter—Page 77 of the Manual.’ respect I take issue with Your Honor 

Mr. Thompson—If there is any doubt there. It does not require a conclu- 

The Master—Committee on Finance,| erative for any purpose. It may 
isn’t it? require a conclusion that the pro- 
Section 6. I will read it to yau. of aecomplishing what Mrs. Eddy in- 

The Master—I have Article XXIV,/ tended to be accomplished,—namely, 
about “Committee on Finance.” ‘for the proposition that she intended 

Mr. Thompson—Yes. I have the that there should be a trial. 

The Master—Committee on Business be carrie@ out or not is another mat- 
is Section 9. ter. Technically and logically, and 
given you the wrong section, that! sary for present purposes is that in 
is all. : this matter she intended to provide 


The Master—“And the complaint be fing a few simple words, sir, we need 
Mr. Thompson—I was not attempt- | those decisive words anywhere here— 
the By-Laws dealing with the same 
valid, and for no other purpose. 
'sOlve it. Does Your Honor think of 
. Mr. Thompson—lI am coming to that) 
present. 
that point. “She shall appoint five 
doubt on these points—again I repeat 
'—that 
With the tenets and By-Laws; and that|#2y by-law, or any Christian duty 
should be presented to the disinter-| Directors—not individual members 
if she herself were the-complainant, or; Which shows clearly that she referred 
6. should act as judges.. _ which dealt with individuals—when 
‘the clerk or the Committee on Busi- | doubt—she required a finding that the 
_judge. It is possible to interpret this; herself was the complainant. Whom 
'as the administrative officer, and re- to me that that doubt affects in the 
ties, that the decision should be made; namely, that Mrs. Eddy recognized 
The Master—The Committee on-—! are accused of something warranting 
Would Your Honor look at that before) The Master—Well, the omission to 
| The Master—It lis not called “Com- require a conclusion that the provision 
XXIV, Section 6. | Mr. Thompson—Well, no. With great 
about these matters— sion that the provision is entirely op- 
Mr. Thompson—No. Article XXIV, vision is inoperative for the purpose 
Section 6, before me, and that talks a trial: but it is just as strong as ever 
wrong citation here. Now, whether her intention could 
Mr. Thompson—Section 9. I1 have rationally, the only proposition neces- 
Mr. Streeter—This is Section 6 um-ifor atrial. Whether she succeeded ig . 
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h difficulty | 


that, whoever drew these By-Laws was 


judicial tribunals, which makes 
good deal of trouble for the Joint Ju- 
diciary Committee here in Massachu- 
setts—-that raises a problem, and that 


ing to discuss; but if this had been 
drafted by a trained parliamentary 
|draftsman, we should not have any 
doubt at aN, none of these doubts 
would exist: and I must confess that it 
seems to me that the interrogatory 
put by Your Honor is merely another 
way of stating the problem rather than 
an objection to the particular solution 
of it which I am advancing. While it 


reform.— | 

The Master—Clearly they are all 
problems upon which honest people 
may well differ. , 

Mr. Thompson—Some of them are, 
yes; these problems of construction 
all are; but there are certain problems 
here which, in my judgment, are not 
probiems upon which honest people 
ought to differ. Those problems, how- 
ever, are plainly questions where there 
‘is an opportunity for argument pro 
‘and con. I did not detect in Governor 
Bates’ argument any great apprecia- 
‘tion of that proposition just put for- 
ward by Your Honor. It appeared to 
me that he thought that there was 
hardly any problem here at all. Now, 
anyway, they were to be givena chance 
to reform before the last penalty was 
to be visited upon them, when they 
erred as a body, and the error was a 
deviation from duty which consisted 
| in a violation of the By-Laws or tenéts. 
I think that that tends incidentally to 
throw light upon what she meant as 
_to the discipline of the individual mem- 
bers for any possible deviation from 
duty. 
| Now, let us take Art. XI, Sect. 1. 
is said there that when any member 


of the Church is accused of having the. 


name without the life of a Christian 
Scientist, a complaint shall be made 
—]l am not quoting—this is summar- 
ized—a complaint shall be made to 
‘the Board of Directors, and there shall 
be a formal tria] had. Now, will Your 
Honor verify that and see whether I 
have rfot given the substance of that 
correctly, because the more of these 
provisions we find in the By-Laws re- 
quiring formal charges, complaints, 
and hearings, the more probable it 
becomes that in the most 
situation of all, or the second 
important situation of all, 


most 


was to be removed, 
should be one. [ am going to start 
‘now from the humblest member of 
the Church to the whole board, or I 
‘will start the other way, starting with 
the board and going down 
and in every case I think I can show 


‘Your Honor that Mrs. Eddy provided | 


‘for a triaP and hearing, sometimes 
‘using those very words. 
| I assert that Art. XI, Sect. 1, ex- 
‘pressly requires a complaint to and 


formal] trial by the directors of any | 


\ member of the Church accused of 
having the name without the life of a 
‘Christian Scientist. That is 
construction of that article. 
_ The Master-—I hardly think that 
|that will be disputed. ; 

' Mr. Thompson—And I assert that 
‘Sect. 5 of that Art. XI, which gives 
the directors general power of dis- 
ciplinine church members, expressly 
requires “complaints” and an “exam- 
ination’—I quote the two words 
‘them by the board. IT doubt if that 
can be successfully disputed. 

| And I further assert that Section 6 
irequires notice to the accused mem- 
ber, and ‘a finding of “guilty,” by the 


board, and I quote the word “guilty.” 
'those charges, and a decision on the_ 
the | 
part of the expelling body which is. 
either capricious, arbitrary, irrational, | 
‘or in bad faith. 


' | call attention to Section 7, which 


and I quote the word 


“complaint.” 
“complaint.” 
| And I call attention to Section 19, 
‘which contains this expression,— 


“and if upon complaint 


etc., 

as showing Mrs. Eddy’s appreciation 
of the necessity of a trial and hearing 
when charges of any sort or descrip- 
tion calling for discipline were made 
‘against members of her Church. 


: 
. 


Board of Directors to 


“decide if his loyalty has been proved” | 


_— proved” is the word I emphasize— 
‘and to “admonish’’—-and I quote the 
word “admonish’’—a member found 
guilty. It is the same word that ‘is 


mittee. 

Article XXII, Section 7, again, pro- 
vides that Mrs. Eddy is not to be con- 
sulted on cases of discipline, 

“or on the cases of those on trial! for 
dismissal from the Church.” 

“On trial” are the two words to 
which I desire to cal! attention, indi- 
cating that she recognized the neces- 
sity for a trial in any case of disci- 


bership in the Church. 

| Now I ask, in the face of these pro- 
visions, dealing first with the Board 
of Directors as a whole, plainly re- 
‘quiring charges made, and a com- 


then the provisions dealing with the 
discipline of individual members and 
teachers, every one of which contains 
In terms the requirement of a trial 
and a hearing and notice, whether it 
| remains in the slightest degree prob- 
able that, under Article I, Section 5, 
which for present purposes we are as- 
suming was the one which was in 
force here; she intended to dispense 
with every singi@ one of the require- 
ments of natura! justice which she had 
so clearly recognized in every one of 
these cases? Does Your Honor feel 
that it makes any difference to the 
validity of that argument that in some 
of the provisions, that in some of her 


machinery which she provided was 
| obecure’” The attempt remains, the 


Was coing to give them a chance to | 


it | 


important | 


namely, | 
when an individual director was to be | 
removed, there should also be a trial | 
and hearing, just as when, in the most | 
important situation, the whole board. 
there plainly | 


the line: ° 


a fair. 


ments of the terms of association 
persons in an ecclesiastical body, club, | 
or other voluntary society, confers the |; 
power of dismissal, whether upon the 
whole body of members or upon any 
lesser 


again emphasizes the. necessity of a 


by another | 
member the Board of Directors finds | 
that the offense has been committed,” | 


And I call attention to Article XIT/ 
‘now, which deals with charges of dis- . 
loyalty of teachers, and requires the. 


used in reference to the Finance Com- ! 


plaint, and a notice, and a hearing, and | 


‘tion, for disloyalty or what not. 
‘proposition is that in this case Mrs. 


attempts to give natural justice, the| 


fective or not is fot of the slightest 


I, Section 5. 
| That is all that I have to say on 


that subject, but I will ask Your 


deal with a later proposition, these 
'paralle] provisions of the By-Laws, 
‘indicating Mrs. Eddy’s appreciation of 
the necessity for fair dealing in cases 
of discipline. : 

The next proposition is very short, 
‘and requires no proof— 

Neither the Finance Committee nor 


any member thereof took any action | 


in reference to the attempted dis- 
missal of Mr. Dittemore. 


It is not claimed that they did. The 


argument is that they did not have to, | 
that the provision did not apply; but | 


I understand that it is admitted that if 
‘the proviston did apply, it was not 
complied with. 

We have, then, the major premises 


and the minor-premises of the syllo-| 


the conclusion would be 
that the Board of Directors, in at- 
tempting to dismiss Mr. Dittemore, 
acted entirely without jurisdiction, as 
the conditions expressly provided by 
Mrs. Eddy for taking jurisdiction had 
not arisen. 


'gism, and 


The next proposition, and one con-. 


more important than 
that has preceded it, is this: 
continue to assume, first, that the 
by-law applicable was not the by-law 
of the twenty-eighth edition, which 
required Mrs. Eddy’s affirmative con- 


| siderably any 


sent, and which, therefore. could never. 


be complied with after she had passed 
on; and if we further assume that 
the provision relating to the Finance 


Committee had no application, in other | 


words, that the argument that I last 
made to Your Honor is unsound— 
then I advance this proposition, upon 
which I should be content, with its 
supplementary minor premises, to rest 
this case: 

On the same assumption. if such 
action by the Finance Committee was 
not as a matter of construction of the 
by-laws a condition precedent to the 


exercise of the power of dismissal of | 


a fellow member, then as matter of 


law that power could be exercised by | 
| 409 (Tex. Civ. App.). 


the majority of the board only in ac- 


cordance with the principjes of natural | 


justice—namely, on relevant charges, 
reasonable notice thereof, a fair hear- 


irrational. 


In other words, it comes to this: 
particular methods which she sought 
to employ in obtaining natural justice 


for the individual members upon her 


board: if she did not succeed in doing | 
case, but there are some dicta, general 
expressions in the case, which have a 


it by the by-law of the twenty-eighth 
edition, because of its repeal; if she 
did not succeed in doing it by the pro- 
vision for the Finance Committee, be- 
cause it is too obscurely expressed,— 


then I say that her desire to do it re- | 
mains as manifest as before, and that | 
that desire will be taken hold of by the 
\law, and effect given to it, by the pro- 
‘visions and principles of the common) 
charter of the institution, about giv- 


law of Massachusetts. 

First, it 
Commonwealth, and of other jurisdic- 
tions, that where the By-Laws, Articles 


of Association or other. written state- 
of 


of their number 


bodv 


and are silent as to 
formalities that 


cise of the power, or the manner 


the principles of natural justice, which 
imply at least notice of.charges, a 
reasonable opportunity to be heard on 
action on 


charges, and exclude 


To put that in another way 


another way equally truly -wherever | . 0 iq 


the tenure of office of the directors or 
trative servants, but the managing offi- 
cials of any voluntary organization, 

club, church or what not, is not clearly 


a majority of the board, or of some 
third person, the presumption of law 
‘is that it is not at the arbitrary will of 


term of years, but within that term, 


during good behavior, and not to be. 


terminated for bad behavior until the 
bad behavior is proved. 
that presumption can be expressed, it 
is equally true, and it-means exactly 
the same thing. 

Now, I have cited on my brief a con- 
siderable number of cases for that 
proposition, and [ do not think that it 


is necessary for me to spend time here | 


to analyze them all, I earnestly re- 
quest Your Honor, however, 
dealing with a proposition so funda- 


ingquir-— pline—certainly in a case where the! mental as this, to give attention to all 
t| penalty might be dismissa! from mem- | of the cases that | have cited on this 


i brief. I will, however— 

The Master—Some of them were dis- 
cussed by Governor Bates in his argu- 
| ment. 

_ Mr. Thompson—-Some of them were, 
and others were not. Four of them-— 
there are a great Many more now on 
the brief——four of them were given to 
Your Honor, with Governor Bates’ con- 
sent, and were given to him and to 


Mr. Whipple, during the early part of | 


this case, and they must have been in 
'¥Your Honor’s mind during a consider- 
able portion of the hearings. 
I will frst take up a few of Yhe cases 
where the By-Laws or written articles, 
whatever they were, either particu- 
Jarly or in loose language express the 
‘word “cause,” expelled or dismissed 
for some cause, for mal-administra- 
My 


Eddy intended that these men should 
not be dismissed except for some 
cause rendering them rationally ‘unfit 
‘for their office, and that that cause 


, 


If we! 


ing, and by a decision reached in good | 
faith and not arbitrary, capricious, or | 
sion in the charter, or in the statute, 
defining 


If Mrs. Eddy did not succeed by the) 


' presumption as 
contending here. 


| perfectly 


is the settled law of this | ' , : 
a requirement impliedly coming into 


called | 
managers or directors, committee, or, 
| 'what not, 
“complaints” and “examination’’—of | 


the | 
shall attend the exer- | 
in| 
which it shall be exercised, the power | 
must be exercised in accordance with | 


would 


-I put it | 
they rendered the inc 

in the form of a presumption there, as | y neumbent unfit to 
to the manner of exercising the power | 


of expulsion—it can be expressed in| 


expressed to be at the arbitrary will of | 


‘ ¥ ; > j ; > - | ’ 
anybody, but is a tenure limited, per |Murdock’s case, came up again later | 


haps, by some express provision to a | 


Either way | 
| 


when. | 


, 
make any difference—it seems to me mains, Whether the machinery is de-| if she cannot he shawn to have pro- 


| vided one essential requisite of natu- 


not a lawyer,.and did not have a com-/| interest in this matter, provided we ra! justice, namely, that the expelling 
prehensive view of the orgahization of | find that there is sufficient machinery body and the accusing body should be 
a'to give a fair hearing under Article different, it is all the more reason for 


holding the expelling body rigidly to 
the principles of natural justice, to the 
giving of fair notice and a fair hearing, 


is all—it gives us something interest- | Honor to remembér, when I come to in view of the suspicion that may at- 


tach to any such body that it starts 
with a prejudice against the accused 
'person. The cases I will enumerate 
‘for the purposes of the record: 
Murdock, Appellant, 7 Pick, 303; 
Murdock v. Trustees, 12 Pick. 243; 
Gray vy. Christian Society; 137 Mass. 
329; , 
Smyth v. Phillips Academy, 154 
Mass. 551; / 
Spillman vy. 
128; 
Canadian Religious Soc. V. 
ter, 180 Mass. 415; 
Carter v. Papineau, 222 Mass. 464; 
Richards v. Morrison, 229 Mass. 458. 
And then the following English 
cases, Which are cited in the Gray 
case, and upon which that decision 
was based, some of which—and I will 
call Your Honor’s special attention to 
them—deal with cases where the 
power of expulsion was conferred 
broadly, and no intimation was given 
in the writing conferring it, that it 
should be for cause, in other words, 
cases on all fours with this case. The 
fact that those English cases -are cited 
in the Gray case gives them an added 
weight, although they have sufficient 
weight in their own intrinsic author- 
ity. The English cases are as follows: 
Innes v. Wiley, 1 Car. & K. 257; 
Queen vy. Saddlers Co., 10 H. L. Cas. 
404: 
Dean vy. 
489; 
Fisher v. 
353; 
Dawkins vy. 
Div. 615; 
Lambert v. Addison, 46 L. T. 
20. 
Then, some further American cases: 


Home Circle, 157 Mass. 


Parmen- 


Bennett, L. R. 6 Ch. App. 


Keane, L. R. 11 Ch. Div. 


Antrobus, L. R. 17 Ch. 


§ Sy e 


; 
; 


; 


‘be sustained. 


prove the existence of arbitrary power 
to dismiss, you have got to have it 
expressly stated; the by-law should 
have read, “A majority vote shall] dis- 
miss a member without cause.” Then, 
and only then, could the contention 
made by Governor Bates in this case 
The courts say that 
where it is left in doubt the require- 
ment of natural justice is so strong 
that they would suppese that the 
author meant that it should be with 
cause and not without. That comes: 
from the general prejudice against ar- 
bitrary and autocratic power exer- 
cised toward the officials intrusted 
with high responsibility, a deliberative 
body, having in hand thé destinies of 
an organization, especially a religious 
or ecclesiastical organization. 

Now, in Gray vs. Christian Society, 
Your Honor does not need to have 
me state the facts, but Your Honor 
has correctly stated that it contained 
some language by Mr. Justice Holm*s 
which does assist us in determin- 
ing whether such a presumption as 
this exists or not. He says: 

“The necessity of complying with 
these requirements of common justice 
has been so uniformly asserted that 
only a few cases need be cited in ad- 
dition to those last referred to.” 

And this is what I call attention to: 

“To show how unwilling courts 
have been to admit that charters, by- 
laws, or rules could be intended to 
deprive a man of his membership 
without a hearing.” 

That strikes me as 
that where language 


assertion 
not clear 


an 


is 


(that they were so intended, the courts 


State v. Adams, 44 Mo. 570, 585-586; | 


People v. Independent Etc. 
164 App. Div. (N. Y.) 267, 270; 
Welch v. Passaic Hospital, 59 N. J. 

142; 

Harris v. Aiken, 76 Kan. 
Fort v. Baptist Church, 5 


L.. 
516, 520: 
oS. W. 


* 


In the Murdock case there was a 
Statute of 1823, which provided for an 
appeal to the court from a decree of 


cal Seminary, and there was a. provi- 


the causes in very genera! 


Union, | 


vaguely, 
cause. 


are unwilling to admit it, which is 
another way of saying that there is 
a presumption against it, as a matter 
of construction of the language used. 

Mn Streeter—Mr. Thompson, doesnt 
Judge Holmes specifically say in that 
opinion that the proceeding for ex- 
pulsion is a judicial proceeding” 

Mr. Thompson—Yes. 

Mr. Streeter—Doesn't 
precise term? 

The Master-—Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—He does, but the dif- 
ficulty is that you are dealing there, as 
Governor Bates correctly pointed out, 
with language which, although very 
: does in terms speak of a 
If you are using the case for 


he use that 


rhetorical purposes, as Governor Bates 
‘did most of his cases, you could quote 


the Visitors of the Andover Theologi- | 


' charter 
} 


it for anything, but if you want to be 
accurate you cannot quote that case 
as going anv farther than this: that 
there is a presumption where the 
silent on the question of 


is 


| whether removal shall or shall not be 


terms for which a professor could be. 


removed. Therefore the case is not 
strictly a decision in point, because 
there is no language expressly requir- 
ing a cause, any cause at all, in this 


bearing upon the existence of-such a 
that for which I am 


In the first place, the court held 
that the notice must contain charges 
fully and plainly, substantially and 
described to the professor 
to be removed. That was not in the 
ing notice. The court read that in as 
existence from the necessity for a 
hearing at all. Your Honor will see 
that they require charges to be stated 


almost as accurately and with almost 


the same particularity that they would 


_be required in a criminal indictment. 


Then they deal with- some 
charges, one of them being a 


of 


on 
a) 


the 
neral 


fidence, and said, even under the 
broad language of the charter of staf- 
ute or articles of association, what- 
ever they may be called, of the semi- 
nary, they were too vague to be suf- 
ficient cause for removal; they could 
not he sustained even by the general 
language which referred to the causes 
for which expulsion could be had. 
That bears upon the proposition 
that charges must be relevant in the 
first place. They must be such as 
induce a rational man, using 
his reason, to say that if they existed 


hold the particular office from which 
it was desirad to expel him. 


referring for the 


; - . | an accurate description o . charees 
managing body, not the mere adminis- | D f the charges, 


and for definite charges: : 

“This enters so essentially into the 
Justice of the case, and into the char- 
acter of a fair trial, that it ought never 
to be dispensed with. Without it. the 
|party charged does not know what to 
‘defend. against.” 

Then that same case, Professor 
‘before Chief Justice Shaw, and he 
made some statements which, although 
his decision was not exactly in point, 
because the charter of the seminary 
contained the necessity for charges, 
has a bearing here. He gays, 
263: 

“It is not to be insisted on, that in 


‘exercising the powers vested in a new 


jurisdiction, where no forms are pre- 
scribed, any precise course as to 
forms must be followed; but these 
rules indicate the course which must 


for cause, that it must have been in- 
tended to be for cause and not at the 
arbitrary will or caprice of the mem- 
bers; and I argue that that presump- 
tion is doubly strong when the per- 
son to be expelled is a member of a 


‘deliberative body, and when, if you give 
‘the uncontrolled power to discharge 


charge of jealousy and want of con-- 


Mr. Chief | 
| Justice Parker, speaking for the court. 
necessity for | 


without disclosing or giving any rea- 
son, you have simply said that the 
government of this Church in effect is 
vested in three people and not in five, 
because any three can always expel 
the two who differ with them and get 
two who agree with them. 

The consequences of the construc- 
tion contended for here on the other 
side are very serious. It destroys the 
possibility of any frank and honest 
consideration of the multitude of im- 
portant deliberative questions 
were bound to come before this board, 
which Mrs. Eddy knew would come 
before it, and which actually have 
come before it. 

The. Master—In the by-law reading 
as it stands, dismissal may be by a 
majority vote of the directors 

Mr. Thompsor—Yes. 

The Master— or 
Mrs. Eddy. 

Mr. Thompson— Yes. 

The Master—-How much in the na- 
ture of charges and hearings wouid 
have had to precede Mrs. Eddy’s re- 
quest? 

Mr. Thompson-—I was ‘coming to 
that. | had devoted a separate section 
of this brief to that very question; I 
knew that was bound to arise. It may 
be argued—in other words, the argu- 
ment that would suggest itself to Your 
Honor, is this. Mrs. Eddy had only 
to request it without giving any rea- 
sons; she could be perfectly arbitrary 
and capricious. Therefore, if her re- 


the 


request 


‘quest stood on the same basis-as the 


‘rather make if 


page | 


‘at the 


‘itive powers of discovering the right | 


in substance be pursued by every tri- | 


buna! sitting judicially upon the rights | 


of others. If the trustees at the time 
considered themselves as acting judi- 
cially, we think they virtually disre- 
garded these salutary rules. We 
should hold such a proceeding in a 
court of common law to be contrary to 
‘the principles of natural justice and 
‘the law of the land; and the proceed- 


‘ings before ecclesiastical 


/ Case. 


majority vote, it follows that the ma- | 
‘jority 


could be equally so. That is 
putting it in the strongest possible 
way for the directors. The answer to 
that—I am perfectly willing to make 
it now as at any other time. 

The Master-—-No; take your 
about it. 

Mr. Thompson 
now, 

The Master—lI can see, of course, 
that power might well have been in- 
trusted to Mrs. Eddy which would not 
have been intrusted to the 


Mr. Thompson 
arguments I was.going to make. 
outset you are met with 
That implies that Mrs. Eddy supposed 
that any five men would be vested 
with the same discernment and intu- 


time 
Weil, I would 
sir. 


That was one of the 
Right 
this 


which she had, which is not to be sup- 
posed, and which is plainly not the 
And,. in the second place. 
supposed that Mrs. Eddy herself would 
make the request without trial and 
hearing, which is negatived entirely 


by the express proviSion that when 


she was dealing with the entire board 
she submitted her own complaints to 


‘some outside tribunal, and would not 


tribunals | 


should not be less regardful of those | 
‘fundamental! rules than courts of the. 


‘common law.” 
Noes Your Honor feel much doubt 
‘that if Chief Justice Shaw had been 
‘'eonfronted with this by-law, “a mea- 
‘jority vote § 

and with all the other by-laws in pari 
'materia, indicating the opinion of the 
writer or author of these By-Laws, 
‘that there was such a thing as natura! 
‘fustice—at least indicating that—and 
it meant that a person ought to be 
told what he was charged with—-does 
Your Honor think he woitid have 
much hesitation in reading into that 
by-law, or interpreting it in this way, 
“a majority vote shall dismiss a mem- 
ber for cause’? 


' need 


hall dismiss a member,” | 


even decide the truth of her own com- 
plaint on her own investigation. 
Now, that is much farther than we 
to go. I| should say that the 
reasonable interpretation of that was 
this. Mrs. Eddy could trust herself 
not to act unjustly, she would not 
request the dismissal of a man whom 


'she had previously approved, as she 


‘did Mr. Dittemore here, on caprice or. 
least, 


-expressfon here 


BOL recognition of the necessity for it re-' should be established ; aud I say that’ The presumption is that in order to— 


anger or any, one of the ordinary 
human motives that appear to have 
been so prominent, toward the end, at 
in the dealings of these men 
with one another. She would want 


to know the truth and she would try) 


Her whole spirit and 
indicate the solici- 
to take action ex- 


to find it out. 


tude she had, not 
cept on the truth 


Now, if she would do that herself, 


that. 


Court said they did not. 


tis 


directors.: 


| ties 


it | 


she could have given a hearing her-! the majority do not like the man taey 


You might turn the argument) 
the other way. She ex- 
pected directors to be just 4&8: 
fair. honest and careful, in the ascer- | 
tainment of the truth as she herself 
would have 
such request I 

that presents, when 
rious difficulty with the situation. [t 
did not to me that it did. Cn 
the face of it, if you take it without 
reflect it appears to have a certain 
plausibility, but ft does not appear to 
me to be a consideration of any great 
weight in meeting the presumpticn 
which I am trying to show exists. 

this Supreme Council case, the 
dealing with the 5Su- 
preme Coun Mr. Justice Allen 
said, after ying that the Supreme 
Council was a body whose will was a 


said 


self 


rl 


round 


ry > 
- : 


think that 


do not 


seem 


‘rT 
Rae 


In 


Spillman. ca 


law unto itself. 
' such modée 
tf 


he 


“that it might adopt 
trial as it pleased, subject only 
implied limitation that it must 
fair.” : 
In the Canadian case there was a 
for a cause that 
rendering a pef- 
and Mr. 


ryeneral provision 
must exist a Cause 
son unfit to be a member, 
Justice Barker said: 

“In the absence of any special pro- 
vision of statute law, the courts in 
such cases are not appellate tribunals, 
and if the society acted regularly, giv- 
ing due notice and opportunity to be 
it is immaterial that another 
and so on. 

Those cases, together with Richards 
v. Morrison, where there was elaborate 
provision for charges and a hearing, 
are simply valuable in this case, espe- 
cially the Gray case, as indicating the 
readiness with which the courts seize 
the slightest indication that the in- 
strument intended not to confer arbi- 
trary power, and the reluctance with 
which they reach any conclusion that 
it did intend to confer arbitrary power, 
or would reach such a conclusion; and 
the rigidity with which*they regard the 


heard, 
tribunal,” 


essential elements of justice, namely, | 


notice, hearing, a fair and.not a preju- 
diced decision, and charges that have 
some relation to the result reached. 

Mr. Justice Rugg, in Richards v. 
Morrison, states, in the Intest and most 
authoritative form, all the 
ments of natural justice in detail. 

In Innes v. Wiley, which was an 
English case, referred to in the Gray 
case, the Caledonian Society was the 
society in question, and the rules of 
that society contained no express pro- 
vision as to the expulsion of members 
or as to any grounds therefor, but 
provided generally that the committee 
should have power to transact all busi- 
ness connected with the society, and 
the committee undertook to expel a 
man without making any 
against him or stating any reasons. 

So you have got a case right in 
point. I can afford to be as fair as 
possible in dealing with these Massa- 
chusetts cases when I find that the 
English cases, upon which they are 
based, supply the slight—what ap- 
peared to be the serious difficulty, and 


heen before making any: 


analyzed. any #@- | 


i hirn. 


require- | 


charges | 


dismiss. 

Mr. Thompson! doubt very mpc* 
whether even there they have cet the 
arbitrary power. but that ts ag 4¢8- 
demic question here Suppose ths, 
Your Honor. [Instead of supposin«t 
they do not like him. suppose ther 
would have had the right to dis 
charge him because they did not Dae 
hut suppose that is not what 
they did. Suppose they make against 
him and again another man chargrs 
which they know false. or a 
ashamed t nut down in writing the 
real reasons for their discharge. That 
in my judement ts faith. even if 
they have the po w 
and that is exactt!; happen ed 
here in both these cases It Ie bh 
happened In 
that fund 
fairness here thi | 
Mr. Dittemore 
made against these 
sood of that Church 
London Bureau, puttine Th 
or a lees extravagant basis 


het . 


“a? 


‘©. he 


: » > 4 
‘ . 
arbitrary 


what 


rot 


cause it hoth th 


if LS at 


ing a 
of office 
all 

sunk in his 
I believe in the min 
man, into absol 
pared with the 


hay? 


i i . 
iti ts. | ' > 


down the 


through 
mind. and in my m 
| of every rational 
gnificance, 
great and astound: 
‘ituation which presented by t! 
grounds of these men in dischargi: 
both him and Mr. Rowlands. 


have areued 


nie ins roy 


My next proposition I! 
already, but I -will state it so that ft 
may get into the record in aceurhte 
form. The Christian Science Board of 
Directors established by the BRv-Laws 

and I am dealing only with the 
by-law directors, and not with the 
deed directors—is a hody to which the 
principle of natural fustice laid dovn 
in the authorities above cited as appli- 
cable to the expulsion of members 
applies. And I may add that if it were 
true that the trustees under Mrs. 
Eddy’s deed of Sept. 1, 1892, was 
subject to the same by-law. which they 
are not, the principles of natural jue- 
tice would apply to the dismissal of 
one of them, too. 


Of course, if they are similar officers 
to deacons and church wardens, which 
I doubt, but which they contend they 
are, these principles of natural justice 
apply. It never was heard of in this 
Commonwealth that the members of a 
church, Episcopal or what not, could 
discharge a warden or a deacon at 
their-own caprice, without giving rea- 
‘sons and giving them a ¢hance to be 
_heard. Your Honor has only to look 
at the dicta in Weld v. May, to which 
Your Honor has referred, to find that, 
and also at Parker v. May, 5 Cushing, 
336, 349-350. 

If you are going to take the position 
that these people are similar to dea- 
cons and church wardens you have gét 
to take the burden with the benefit. 
The burden of it is that if you are 
going to discharge them you have got 
to give them a fair hearing. If you 
_do not have to give them a fair hear- 
‘ing when they are not similar to 


on further consideration appears to be+deacons and church wardens, and you 


the very slight difficulty, of the ab- 
sence of any provision whatever in the 
statutes, rules or by-laws, asserting 
that the discharge need be for any 
cause at all. 

other words, unless the by-law 
in so many words that the dis- 


in 


says 


charge may be without cause, it will | 


always be held that they meant it shall 
with cause; and if the cause is 
not specified the courts hold that what 
is meant is any releVant cause. You 


he 


cannot discharge a man from the Cale- | 
_donian Society for having vellow hair, 


even if he is a Scotchman, but you can 
discharge him for being immoral or 
any one of a million other causes a 
rational man would say was a cause 
for discharge. 

Saddlers Company. 


Now, Queen yy. 


There the provision was that he could 
reasonable cause. | 


be discharged for 
Well, that is all we assert here—for 
reasonable cause. There 


of natural 
with. 

[In Dean v. Bennett a Baptist Church 
was in question, an English case, and 
the instrument was silent as to the 
erounds on which removal could be 
ordered. They held as long as the 
instrument was silent the Court would 
take care of it. Unless the parties 
showed expressly that they intended 
to be unfair and act arbitrarily, the 
The Court 
said it would be read into that—of 
the discharge must only be for cause. 

In some of my other English cases 
there is a general statement of cause: 
in some there is not; in some there 
a very particular statement. § It 
does not make any difference whether 
the instrument says the discharge 


'must be for cause for a lot of enumer- 
ated particular reasons, or is Silent. | 


Unless it says distinctly that the par- 
want to be unfair and unjust, 
and want to confer autocratic power, 
then they will be held not to. 

I call Your Honor’s attention to this 


‘proposition that Governor Bates states 


here, that even if this article did in- 
tend to confer arbitrary power, and 
make each man hold his office at the 
bare will and caprice of the majority, 
still the dismissal had got to be-in 


rood faith; and if every other reason 
in this case failed that would be ample. | 


The Master—lIt is pretty hard, in 
that event, to show bad faith. 


*Mr. Thompson—It would be hard 


‘but it would not be impossible here, | 


sir. 
The Master—If the dismissal was on 


no other ground than “we do not like | 
sufficient | 
wouldn't | 


it would have been 
those circumstances, 


him,” 
under 
it? 
Mr. Thompson—Not according to 
Governor Bates. He has admitted 
here, not once but many times in my 
hearing, that even if the power of dis- 


missal was arbitrary it has got to be) 


exercised in good faith. I suppose he 
attached some meaning to the 


sumption. I do not know but 
violent, but I think I am entitled to 
make it. 


The Master—Suppose in good faith - 


it was ex-| 
yressed; here it is implied. The Court: 
nes rt ~ re) aetemte. 
took the ground that the requirement. 


justice must be complied | 


Bi 
‘lously insistent, 
| ceived 
| thorities 
thought he could get between now 
‘and 2 o'clock, and I am afraid I shall 
ibe left 
them. 


Governor, 


lan- | 
guage he used when he made that as-. 
it is: 


loge the benefit of that decision, and it 
‘is up to you to decide whether the 
price is too big. for you to pay. 

But that is not the ground on which 
I put it—that these men are similar 
to deacons and church wardens. It is 
‘on far deeper grounds than that. It 
is on the grounds that I have already 
urged to Your Honor, that courts of 
justice are not going to read into an 
|}ambiguous or silent instrument a pro- 
‘vision that it was intended to confer 
the power, and destroy the purpose of 
'the tribunal which it created, and to 
‘create and bring into existence the 
| possibility of wrong, injustice and 
‘meanness. That is as true whether 
_the people that are concerned are 
‘similar to deacons as it is whether 
they are similar to Caledoniang or 
Highlanders. 


| Ithink if Your Honor does not mind 
IT would like to take a recess. 


The Master—We will stop here a 


[Short recess] 


Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor pleasa, 
do not want to appear to be obnox- 
but I have not re 
that choice assortment of au- 
that the Governor said he 


very little time to examine 
Perhaps he is assuming they 
are so simple and elementary I do 
not need much time to look them over, 


but let me assure you that I do. 
course it must be read into that—that | 


Mr. Bates—If Your Honor please. I 
have sent over to the office and found 
a portion of my notes. The principle 
is based upon the premise that there 
is nothing in the deed which provides 
for the acceptance of resignations. 
And we say that that is what would be 


the case if their contention in regard 
_to this deed is to be accepted. 


Mr. Whipple—If you will pardon me, 
I did not ask for an ex- 
pounding of the cases. I asked for their 
names, and I do not think that you 
ought to interrupt—I did not ask Mr. 
Thompson’s permission to interrupt 
his argument to have you expound. 

Mr. Bates—Do you object to my 
reading from them? 

Mr. Whipple— Yes, 
not want to do it 
why do it now? : 

The Master—Suppdse for the pres- 
ent you simply give Mr. Whipple the 
list so that he may be looking it over. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

The Master—lIf you need an oppor- 
tunity to say more about them, we will 
see about that later. ; 

Mr. Whipple—You say that this is 
only a part of them. If you discover 
the others I would like to have the 
names of them when you get them. 

Mr. Bates—I refer to: 

Perry on Trusts, 6th edition, Section 
274. 

Twenty-eighth American and Eng- 
lish Encyclopedia Law (2nd edition), 
page 976. 

There are many cases cited to the 
effect that the rule is as I have stated 
it— 

Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. 


I do. If you did 
while you argued, 


That 


A 
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: ' : 
(3) Doing things contrary to the | prefer to the phrase “in contempla-/ 0sition is that it is based on -the as-/injustice had been done im the dis- like to bare ap mag ay, = ey 
board’s action. 'tion,” until the charges were read to | 5umption that these men were sincere, | charge of a large number of women Deen present’ Can ‘ eanee of 
How did they know? Was it intui- | him a few minutes before the vote was an assumption contradicted by almost and other people by Mr. Watts, and question honestly without a 
tive knowledge? Was it revealed to | passed (Dickey, Vol. III, p.517, column every line of their cross-examination. | had obtained written statements from shame" ——— 
them by «Ome supernatural process? 2; Merritt, Vol. ITh p. 613, column 1; I have got to argue it because it has | them, some of which Mr. Watts read Look at his rotes., se Memos 
The courts say that such things should Neal, Vol. III, p. 675, column 2). He been contended here that they were while he was testifying and identify- please. They are — . asaty 
be proved; a hearing ought to be had; did not get his notice; he did not even sincere, and I want to show merely for ing the signatures. Doesn't that evi- Look es his os Si a = the 
you ougbt to hear what he has to say | get warned that the blow was going to a moment that if they were it does not dence strike you as somewhat power- recorded by a hostite 3 Leek at 
about it. ‘fall. Some people, if they thought that help them a bit. They have got the ful, sir? i : records of this organization, - which 
(4) Refusing to be bound by the they had arbitrary power and were g0- dilemma that, if sincere, they were. Mr. Dickey—what did he say? It his letters, wt lbs ae ovidanes 
majority’s action. ing to exercise it, would have at least ;|irrational, so lacking in brains that | wont make much difference what he bave been introduced here prone rater 
How did they know that? Did his} said to him, “See here: if you don’t re- | they were unfit to sit on any tribunal. ; said. But what he did say was (vol. It is unnecessary for eo ‘ lettére 
‘refusal to be bound occur in their! sign we shall have to hold a meeting | If they get out of it by saying that they 3. Dp. 518, column 3) that he agress SE osaneneieset ary Mpa x ¢ thie ma 
‘presence, o> did it occur outside of and expel you.” They waited until | have brains, then they are not sincere, With Mr. Dittemore as to the ex- in support of the era tose The 
| their presence? If the-latter, how do/| they had read the resolution to him.| They can take their choice of the| travagance of the trustees, and on the made by these hpstile yon 26 bo awed 
ance with the principles of natural | they know that it occurred at all? Do! Then it says, horns of that dilemma. fundamental issue of the gaye me a . engage = SF ot 
fairness, namely, on’ proper notice, | these men claim supernatural powers| «rn. individual directors then talked | _ The next proposition is that the evi- | Rance of the directors, and on the azeous. insistent on : os the 
| ‘of ascertaining the truth? : ; , ..| dence supports and requires the fur-' question of the practitioners cards, to be the truth, but interested. in 
fair hearing, unprejudiced minds as_ MILs to Mr. Dittemore, urging him to re-|~ Pp q é, *hurch d truth. not In bis own personal aggrac- 
far as possible, and at least anattempt| (5) Trying to coerce the board into | .i,, » |ther and more serious finding that the and on the unity of the Chures, 3 dizewmént: 
to find the truth of the particular accepting his opinions and will. |'Why? “For his own sake.” The clear-|2Ction of the majority directors in| OM Various other questions. He agreed izemen ; P 
charges made; and not to make those | Petra sho a gro Peegecnedy est instance of an attempted terroriza- ‘voting to dismiss Mr. Dittemore on/ With his stormy petrel. Did myad — one ay eee ee ee ee oe ;: 
charges an excuse for action based | °f reason for saying that if that were | 4:5, of a man that ever appeared in a/| March 17, 1919, was taken in bad faith, | that the reason he fired him? These , Mr. Dittemore, did his friend of 15 
upon reasons unexpressed and‘ of court! They have written it down in|@nd for ulterior motives quite other|#dmissions of Mr. Dickey are ex- years’ standing ever take the trouble. 
Ralish the persdnn' entértaining them bi naw shih tn dake owl eeeetiin. | than the motives implied by the pre- | tremely significant and indicate that when being solicited that night when 
Tt Rae | | : iat ts why they did not tell him be | amble. : when his inclination Was one w2y, and he had returned to Boston front Flor- 
Now, there is one other very power- | 52@d0w of excuse for saying that "they | ¢-chand. Thev wanted the blow to be|. First, these majority directors did his inclination and his conscience came | jda upon Mr. Merritt's or Mr. Dickeys 
ful reason for this construction for COU/4 find out without inquiry and | .udden, overwhelming. They did not|0t themselves believe in the truth |!n conflict, there is a balancing, and telegram—did he ever take the (rome 
telat * Rewa: hean contending in this | Without a fair opportunity-to be heard, | like what they were doing. They hoped |Of amy one of these charges, except |SOmetimes the truth gets a chance tO even to telephone his friend. whose 
:eaigaa tated adanavied i kn the last | Such as the Anglo-Saxon people have Lto ret out of it. Thev wanted him | Part of the ninth, which accused Mr. | come out. _ wisdom, whose kindness, whose he!p- 
because it seems to me an admission | 1°™4nded for 1500 years; and this is/ +, he1p them out of it. They wanted | Dittemore of so conducting himself as| Doesn't Your Honor think that Mr. | fulness, he had acknowledged. and oo 
of a most powerful character. It the first body, a religious tribunal, _to scare him into resjgning. It is that to hinder the efforts of this board to| Dickey, who refused to be bound by a / nde “ eaNSG NR, tte ee my 
seems to me an unconscious declara- POSE RAS CATER 30 COMP In ane 38y | part of it, on the issue of notice, that is | 4?Tive at a mutual understanding with | question, who would not observe the you'’ The only man mt, ever Ge = 
tion which would never have been. that they will wreck a mans reputa-| Voice than any recorded case, a|the trustees. That they helieved in| rule of making his answers responsive | was ee oa ote atest 
made, perhaps; if the forethought had firmly, but not one line of the rest of ;—doesn’t Your Honor suppose that if cized, asa Pampa cropsar ape Pa - aie 
been equal to the afterthought here, in sonal immorality, a charge that would | case that Mr. Rowlands, while object- 


be ail 
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which it would apply, namely, that 
where a provision of articles, By- 
Laws or what not, gave the power to 
somebody to expel somebody else, par- 
ticularly when that somebody is a 
member of the same body to which 
that somebody else belongs, unless 
it is expressed in clear and unam- 
biguous language that that power is 
to be arbitrary, it will be presumed 
conclusively not to be arbitrary, but 
1'to be only for cause. And if that is 
the case, then when cause is to be 
shown, the authorities are overwhelm- 
ing that it must be shown in accord- 


san, 47 Mich., 267. 
Men, 158. 
, 11 Paige, 314. 


p, 11 Tenn., 257. 
6, 33 How. Prac- 


fl, 31 N.J. Bq., 37. 


| true, they might know it, without sum- | 
-moning witnesses. It is the first one 


during the lunch 
nis ‘of these charges that there is any 


at you have given 
| Did you say 3 
was the only case 
urts seem to have 
arkable principle, 


| say, Your Honor, 
m ble prin-. 


i : 


Governor, it 


tel tion, charge him with 13 different | 
or not but, really, it. The reason why they believed in| he could have made a charge of per-| Mr. Rowlands. 


. ; greater vi tion, eliberate, | 
things, and will not 4 r violation, a more deliber : 
‘It has become perfectly apparent in 


even give him | serious and sinister violation of the re- 
a chance to be heard, or even tell him - : éne 1 


ak on some more 
it principle before 
& 


C interrupt your 
‘will go on now, 
am not much 
position. 

nt in Mrs. 
c the appoint- 
ector. She says: 
eeinunity. That 
when they are 


at the question 
y is right or not 
terested her, and 
us if she expected 
‘Tight or wrong, 
"9 > cause, would 
deliberated upon. 
ears out the en- 
ght as shown 
by-laws, and 
ment for which 


2a 


=r 


ogy in the 
ordinary cor- 

m of directors 
e term of office 
lected—at the ehd 
ne up for reelec- 
be assigned. 
law, and 
on this brief, 

uble Your Honor 
e administrative 
employees of 
ye discharged, of 
se, the discharge 
ye for cause, and 
hearir of the 


fe.eae 


e term for which 
tutes often make 
‘but in so doing 
ly declaring the 


er the cases that 
nor Bates as in 
ww. He cites: 

, 149 Mass. 443; 


view of the determination, as I shall | 
show, of these directors to do some- | 
was no just. 
cause. But it was made. It was made. 
becalise it was believed to be the true. 
idea and the true construction of this 


thine for which there 


by the majority of the governing board 


counsel employed for 
the resolution itself under which this 
discharge was made. I call 
Honor’s particular attention 
resolution. 
reasons, with the word 


and when it gets to the operative part, | 


what does it say? It says, “Therefore 
be it voted that Mr. Dittemore shall 
be discharged.” ‘“Therefore”—what 
does that mean? Because of these 
reasons. 
is an absolute recognition by counsel 
for this Church, himself a Christian 
Scientist, versed in the history and 


meaning of every one of these BY-| pindering a settlement of their con- | 


tion, 


Laws, referred to as authority from 


beginning to end by these people, as| 


to Mrs. Eddy’s intention—there is his 
declaration that, in order to dismiss 
a member of the Board of Directors— 
and I may incidentally say a member 
of the Board-of Trustees—there has 
got to be a “Therefore” there. It has 
got to be for reasons. 


Now, how can they take it back now? 


How can they take it back after they 
Under the exigen- | 


have admitted it? 
cies of this casa, it will be said. What 
was the way that they tried to take 
it back? By the feeble statement, 
which I should have supposed Gov- 
ernor Bates would hesitate to make, 
we didn’t have to do right; we didn’t 
have to make charges; we could have 
been arbitrary; we were arbitrary; 
but we thought that we would go 
through the form of making charges; 
we did not really need to do it at all. 


Does that explain it? Does that do 


9 
of this Church, assisted by eminent | ‘0/4 them that? 


the purpose, | 
after months of deliberation, namely, | 


Your | 
to that, 
It begins by enumerating 


aé 99 | 
whereas, |.. 
‘tion 2, 


That is what it means. There | 


away with the probative force of those' 


that they are going to do it! 

(6) Carrying on a “campaign (and 
I quote now) for personal influence 
and control.”’ 


sonal influence and control’? Who 
that out? 


(7) 


board. 

How did they know that? Did they 
ask him? No. 

(8) Violating Article XXXIII, Sec- 


tion. 


that that was true? And yet it is “be- 
cause” these things were true, they 
say, “Therefore, be it resolved that 
he be dismissed from this board.” 

(9) 
beard and the publishing trustees, and 


troversies. ; 


Now we are getting somewhere near | 
the explanation of what really hap- | 


pened here. 
(10) Writing 
the board. 


improper letters 


letters; but Your Honor has read 


them. 


about those later. 


improper letters 
months for the elements of fair deal- 
ing, standing provocative 
which Mr. Merritt himself said was 
well qualified to arouse the resent- 
ment of a self-respecting man! 
they say that his letters were 


proper. Just think of that, Your 


Honor,—“rude and offensive behav- | 
'true, that they relied upon them, 


ior,” when Dickey apologized to him 


so many times. for the same thing. 
that there is not one of them that can | °f those charges, and therefore to held, 
to that word “Thereforé” which they 


Does their action not show that) 


remember the exact number, and Mr. 
Merritt said that Mr. Dittemore suc- 


Where did they find | 
webs " tunity to be heard on 


Violating Article I, Section 5, | : tt 
by reporting the discussions of the /°28, Vol. I, pp. 297-298, 
| immediately after the 


by giving unauthorized direc- | Mediately 


tions to state committees on publica- 


How under the sun did they know 


Producing discord between the_ 


to! 
| No!— 
Well, they might take judicial no-| 
tice of that, because they received the 


I shall have something to say | 
'ed by Mr. 
Improper letters! A man pleading for. 


And | 
im- | 
'Honor believe that these men believed | 
of the bird is that it can ride out the 


‘use? 


quirement of natural justice, that rea- | 
sonable notice shall be given, than you | 
can find in any recorded case that Mr. 
| Demond anc I have been able to find 


How does that sound to Your Honor, | in the books—I mean on the facts. 
i ying “¢ i for per- | 
by-law, and it stands as a declaration Carrying On & camp's? P | 


Next, it is equally well established, 
and not denied by any witness, that 
Mr. Dittemore was 


states (Exhibit 
column 2) that 
passage of the 
Mr. Rowlands, 
“resolution” re- 
‘was read.” Im- 
“resolution” 


charges. The record 


resolution dismissing 
the proposed vote or 
garding Mr. Dittemore ‘ 
following the 
this occurs: 

“And before the adoption—” 


pension, under. their own rules, after 


19 years’ faithful service—think of it! | 
the resolu-| 
_is, “anxious to live up to hts own con- 

adoption of the) 
foregoing resolution the individual di- | 
‘rectors appealed to Mr. Dittemore—” 
For the sake of the Church? | 
'nent.” That was his language. He said 


—immediately following 


“And before the 


what? 


“that for his own sake he should 
tender his résignation as a member of 
this board. 
it was moved by Mr. Merritt, second- 


tion be carried. Carried. 


meeting.” 


That is all there is to it. 


Does Your Honor think that he got 
treated fairly there? Does Your 


themselves that those charges were 


were satisfied to rely upon the truth 


| antecedent probability 


given no oppor-| 
any of these 13) 


| Dickey, 
testified 


think of these men, dealing with a| trustee and all the directors, and Mr. 


member of the board who served for. 
10 years, lacking six weeks, who would | | 
have been entitled in six weeks, if he | S@Uare dealing that is not possessed 


| had wanted it, which he didn’t, to a 


On his declining to do so, 


Rathvon, that the resolu-| 
Shortly | 
thereafter Mr. Dittemore left the board 


language, | | stormy 


and | 
logical metaphor further, or refer to 


all the testimony in this case. 

Let us take the other charges, the 
other twelve. Let us see what the 
is that these 
charges of misconduct. rudeness. of- 
fensive behavior, general egotistical 
desire to put himself ahead of other 
people are true—the very enumera- 
tion of these charges indicates the type 
of person from whom they emanate, 
the type of person who cannot differ 
from a person without. suspecting his 
motives—but just see what the proba- 


| bility is that that could be true. Every 


single man, with the exception of Mr, 
and he half-heartedly, who 
in this case, every single 


McKenzie, gave Mr. Dittemore a char- 
acter for courtesy, fairness, and 


on the evidence by another witness 


or another person in this case. 


See what Mr. Eustace testified. Mr. 
Dittemore was a man, his. language 


ception of duty as a director.” Is that 
the type of man-whom you would ex- 
pect to be guilty of these practices? 
He said he was an “honorable oppo- 


he was never discourteous, profane, 
or abusive—an example that I would 
recommend to at least one of his as- 
sociates; that he conducted himself 


as a Christian gentleman ought to do. | 
vulgar (p. 718, column 2.) 

Does good faith loom up, Your Hon- 
Do honesty, sincerity, kindness, 
and all these Christian vir- 
tues, seem glistening here in the ac- 


Is this a man who can properly be 
described as a _ trouble-maker, 
petrel? By the way, if my 
brother Bates would take the trouble 


‘to consult his Britannica, he will find 


that it is not “stormy petrel,” but it is 


“storm petrel,” and the characteristic | tion: 
‘column 1; page 676, column 1) that | #On- 


'Mr. Dittemore had been his intimate | 
and valued friend for 15 years; that! judgment, when you voted on charges 
Mr. Dittemore was a man who could based, so far as you were concerned, 
‘either on total ignorance or hearsay, 
| ‘without going near the man whom 
when she trusted him. That he was a | they most vitally affected to find out 


storm. I will not pursue the ornitho- 
a smaller bird known by a diminutive 
name and characterized by his capac- 
ity to annoy and to display pettiness 
and rage. 


'stick against 
ditions where he would be protected | with hfm 


from an action of slander, as he would, | 
,and knew he would here, that he/|if Your Honor please, to go to Sim as 


column 1); 


aks 
' guage 


as a 


be trusted—who could be trusted. 
seems, then, that Mrs. Eddy was right 


this man, under con- 


would have done it? 


Mr. Merritt testified (vol. 3. p. 619, 
column 2) that the only difference be- 


tween Mr. Dittemore and the other di- | 
acter, the purposes and the motives 


it was worth while to negotiate with|of these men has happened ifn this 


the trustees, and to weaken the gen-. 


rectors was on the question whether 


eral power of supervision of the di- 


rectors, for the purpose of compro-. 
_of 15 years’ Standing, the recipient of 
/people so set in their views that they’! his kindness and not his criticism. who 
: played the traitor, stabbed him in the 


mise. How does that sound? Are 


won't even give weight to the sworn 


testimony of those whom they favor? 
He 
many apologies to Mr. Dittemore for’! special 
enough to warn him of the scheme. 
words, to excite Mr. Dittemore’s tem-. 


testiied that Mr. Dickey made 


using language well suited, using his 


porary resentment (column 3); that 


succeeded “pretty well’’—and 
that Mr. 
more was honest in his opinion about 


the publication of the life of Mrs. 


|Eddy (page 615, column 3; page 616, 
that Mr. Dittemore was 
“honorable opponent”—and those 
'are his own words—(p. 617, column 
Dickey’s lan- 
“un- 
expres- 
and some 


an 


that some of Mr. 
to Mr. Dittemore was 
seemly’—and that is his 
sion (p. 618, column 1), 


or? 
charity, 


tion of these directors? - 
Mr. Neal testified (vol. 


it 


Ditte-. 


ing to his criticisms, while differing 
in his opinion, was Man 
enough, a year before this happened, 


a friend and say, “They are piotting 

against you, there is a scheme on foot 

to expel you from that board.” 
Nothing more daniaging to the char- 


case. No more violent contrast has 
been shown by the testimony than the 
contrast between the intimate friend 


back. and the man who had been criti- 


cized by him, who had no reason for 


friendliness, who Was Man 


Why didn’t they tell him, if Your 
Honor please? Is it because they were 


| Mr. Dittemore did not retaliate with ..nameq of what they were going to 
violent language; that Mr. plight do? Take the charge of violating these 
those : , 
are Mr. Merritt’s words, not mine—in 
controlling himself, 


By-Laws by giving unauthorized di- 
rections to State Committees on Pub- 
lication. I asked a few questions aSout 
that. Mr. Neal first testified that he 
had neither personal knowledge nor 


any information about its truth, (Vol. 


3, p. 674, column 2). Later, perceiving 
what he had said, he wanted to qualify 
it by saying that he thought Mr. Dickey 


‘had told him something of that kind, 
+ and that Mr. Merritt had told him that 
' Mr. Dittemore had told him something. 


But that was all. He testified in so 


'many words that although he knew his | 
‘opinion was based wholly on hearsay, 
he never sought the slightest confirma- 
tion of it from Dittemore or anybody-. 
else. 

hae 673, | Does Your Honor forget this ques- 


“Q. Were you playing, sir, in your 


they did not rely upon those charges) 


i = | i itv— lay- 
except as an instrument of terror, and | /man in whose judgment he had con | their truth or falsity—were you play 


aoe ae ae pips ee: fidence. ‘ing the part, in your judgment, of a 
ple that I would also recommend to| 22! does all this point to? Why loyal, honorable friend?” 

sO er holding hizh office in| ¥25.this man. whom the trustees and; yoy would think he could have an- 
che tat kebsted the ae Te hig: fellow directors deseeine ie these .wered that, wouldn’t you? - Ought 


| this institution. He said that he wa ; 
a . ~ y Ss | . 
: | s, selected for dismissal; with- 
characterized by always wanting ac-| term there to have been difficulty in his 


charges, prepared on this evidence six| ¢eeded remarkably in preserving his | 
weeks before, against Mr. Dittemore| self-control under language naturally 
and Mr. Rowlands? Obviously, the! provocative to a self-respecting man, | NOt as a declaration of truth? It is not| 
Subject of most careful consideration’ and they go and charge him with| for me here to call attention to the | 
between counsel and client, framed | “rude and offensive behavior toward similar action in Mr. Rowlands’ case, 
with the utmost care, and the word} other members!” 'although it is of record in this case, 


y. Donohue, 169 
mmr., 193 Mass. 
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of administrative 
wourt case there, 
was whether the 
muld discharge a 
or what not; and 
bs, they are cases 
government, and 
traditionally, for 
fent handling of 
have been held 
ge of minor offi- 
we not anything 
as Gray v. Chris- 
her cases that I 
on clubs, church- 
of that sort, and 
do with the dis- 
igh rank, having 
other respects, 
s church. 

otice from the 
2 already made 
at both by impli- 
y this board 


a judicial. 


“Therefore” put. in because they knew 
that unless it was for reasons, there 
was no power to discharge at all. 

I would like to know how, in the 
face of these provisions of the _By- 
Laws to which I have referred, every 
one of them known to them better 
than they were known tb me, every 
one of them familiar to these people 


as the alphabet, these people who, if 

Eddy’s | 
wishes, ought to know what they| 
were, and her meaning, whose inter-| 
pretation might be questioned when 
affected by self-interest, and when af- | 
fected by the benefit which might be. 
gained in subsequent proceedings from. 
changing it, but who when called upon 
to ac} enumerated 13 distinct and sep-. 
arate charges against Mr. Dittemore, 
and I do not know how many against | 
Mr. Rowlands—I have not counted. 


anyone, can interpret Mrs. 


them—and said, Therefore, be it re- 
solved that this man is hereby dis- 


things, they can now say it was not 
necessary to have charges? If it was 
not necessary to have charges, why 
did they make them? 


tomed to judge human motives. 


explained in a manner satisfactory to 
unthinking persons, accustomed 
take words without considering their 
meaning, but that can never be ex- 
plained satisfactorily to 4 person ac- 
customed to weigh and judge human 
motives calmly and rationally and can- 
didly. 

First, let us see what these charges 
are. I have enumerated them all in 
my brief, and summarized them. They 
are all distinct and separate. 


(1) His general violation of Art. I, 
Sect. 6; and then they go on to specify 


They will have. 
difficulty in explaining that so that it) 
will appeal to a rational man, accus-| 
It | 
may be covered by rhetoric, it may be. 


to | 


(12) 


tude of unity, cooperation, equality, 
and Christian fellowship” toward the 
other members. 


Ceasing to maintain—and how | 
sanctimonious this sounds—‘“an atti- | 


that when they proposed it, within ten 
minutes of his own discharge, this 
director whom they now denounce, as 


his last official act, stood up in that 
| board and denounced the making or 


That sounds convincing, does it not?! the turning of a controversy on Prin- 


(13) Disregarding the remon- 
strances of the other members. 
Well, he did disregard some of their 


remonstrances, and, if he had not, he | 
would not have been worthy to hold | 


the position to which he was ap-'| é 
word “Therefore” indicated what was 


pointed by Mrs. Eddy herself. 


They paraded here the proposition | 
that because Mr. Dickey was appointed | 
Rowlands guilty 


by Mrs. Eddy, and because Mr. Neal 
was appointed by Mrs. Eddy, a certain 
presumption of innocence must at- 


tach to every act and word of theirs. | 
I claim the same for Mr. Dittemore,— | 
no more and no less. The argument is | 
'aid of a man who has not dared to 


a stalemate: set one presumption 


against the other, and then find out 


'the truth, because no such presu * 
missed from this board—I would like presamp 


to know why, in the face of all these 


tion will help us here. 

Now, let us see how that vote was 
passed. “Therefore,” it says, “because 
of” 13 different things that he has 


done, it is. voted to dismiss him That. 
vote was deliberately prepared six | 


weeks in advance, at least, by Judge 
Smith, acting as counsel for these 


people in the preparation of it (Mer- | 


ritt, Vol. III, p. 613, column 2; Dickey, 
Vol. III, p. 517, column 2). An admis- 
sion explicit and unqualified that that 
is the truth! 

The same thing in regard to Row- 
lands. 

Second, how can you get away from 
that word “therefore”? It means that 


reasons are needed, and that these, and | 


no others, are the reasons. 

Now, then, to confess that you can- 
not dismiss a man without reasons is 
at once to bring yourself unden the 
law, which holds that you must then 
give him a chance to be heard on the 


ciple, the turning of controversies on) 
business matters, the turning of a con- | 


troversy on economy, into the false 
charge of neglect of duty, and the 
word “Therefore” occurs there 
Every man of them 


not true, that it was not “Therefore,” 
that it was not because they thought 
of: the things with 
which he was charged, of neglect of 


'duty, any more than it was because 


they thought that this man was guilty 
of a single one of those 13 charges 
that they had elaborately, with the 


testify in this case, formulated against 


‘him—the only man on their board who, 
jn addition to being a loyal follower 


of Mrs. Eddy, had the instincts of a 
gentleman! 

I next come to the proposition that 
the action of the majority in passing 
that vote under those circumstances 
was arbitrary, capricious, and, if it 
was sincere—and | hate to make the 
assumption even momentarily, 


| consecrated 
-under Mrs. Eddy’s writings. That is the 
00. | 
knew that the | 
'had made 28 different charges against! friends, that although they have a 
| the trustees; but it turns out that he| right to be proud of the enormous suc- 
_could point out the errors of another| cess of this movement, of the good 
|man, if he thought they existed, in a| that it has done in the world, there is 
way that would still leave that other | an impalpable and impassable barrier 


and 


‘out knowledge, without notice, with- 


curate and detailed knowledge before) 5y+ a hearing and under threats? 


he acted. 
Is that the kind of man whom you 


He testified that Dittemore had re- 


‘buked Mr. Dickey for a joke which 


would think unfit to handle the busi-| Mr. Neal himself described as obscene. 
ness and spiritual affairs of this enor- | IT am not going to stress that point, 


mous and important organization? 


He said he was a “progressive and 
Student of the Bible,” 


sir: but in view of the fact that not 


'merely Your Honor, but I understand 
a considerable. number of other per- 
'sons, are interested in what is said 


man with whom he had been contend-|here, I will suggest to some of them, 
ing for two years, that is the man who| and especially to some of our English 


man thinking, “There is nothing per-/| to the further spread, beyond a certain 


sonal in this; this man is doing his 
duty; I must not get angry with him 
personally; he is an honorable, cour- 
teous man; I can have a difference of 


‘him in the back.” 
What did Mr. Rowlands say about) 
That he had heard Mr. Eustace’s | 


him? 
estimate of Mr. Dittemore. I will say 
to the credit of Mr. Eustace that, al- 
though he made those admissions. 


/some of them he did not perhaps like | 
_to make at the time, but he was man| 
enough to say at the same time, “1. 


do not yield my differences of opinion 


even for the purposes of argument, but| With him; I am just as different in 


I do—irrational. 


not argue the case at all. 


some things so plain here that no| 
but obscure | 


words can do anything 
them. 

1 won’t spend any time in arguing 
that it was capricious. The Oxford 
Dictionary says, “changing apparently 
without regard to any laws, arbitrary.” 
That is enough on that. 

If it was sincere it was irrational. 


Why? If they sincerely thought they 


I won't spend any | 
time talking about its being arbitrary. | 


If lL. had to argue that I might as well | 
There are| but they will hardly attack him on the | 


opinion from him as ever, but I am| 
bound to say that.” They may attack’ 


Mr. Eustace on many grounds here, 


ground of cowardice. 


‘limit, into certain classes of persons 
'in the community, of these views, vai- 
‘uable and true though they may be; 
‘and that that barrier consists in the 
‘opinion with him without stabbing| instincts which the man of our race 
'has against the man who, when called 


upon to discipline a fellow member 
in a case of that kind, makes an ob- 
scene joke, and that they will never 
consent to submit their spiritual in- 
terests to persons who whatever they 
profess with lip service—whatever 
their professed adherence to certain 
tenets, in their conduct, in their tastes, 
in their breeding, if Your Honor 


| please, show that they are not persons 


with whom women and men of sound 
instincts are in the habit of associat- 
ing. 


Mr. NcKenzie testified (Vol. 3, p. 


| 580, column 3) that he had known Mr. 


Mr. Rowlands said that Mr. Ditte-!| pittemore six or seven years. and that 


more was never guilty of double-deal- | 


ing or hypocrisy. That is his language 
—never guilty of double-dealing or hy- 


ypocrisy. Mr. Rowlands ought to know. 


He certainly was not a friendly judge 
during these months and years of con- 
troversy, when Mr. Dittemore 
coming into that place with adverse 
criticism. He says he was not guilty 


_cause. of Christian Science: 


was | 


Mr. Dittemore was devoted to the 
that his 
telegram to Mr. Dittemore of Dec. 2, 
1916 (Vol. 3, p. 573-574) acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Dittemore’s great kindness, 
was true; so was the same acknow!l- 
edgment in his letter of April 26, 1916 
(p. 574,- column 1); that Mr. Ditte- 


charges. 


answering that? I said: 
‘“Yes or no. I want a straight an- 
swer, nothing else; yes or no.” 


Where was the _ trouble? The 
trouble was the vestige of conscience 
that still remained, the conscious- 
ness of actuality which still con- 
trolled him to a certain tent, and 
what did he say? He paused, and he 
said, “I cannot answer that ques- 
tion.” 

Does Your Honor want any more? 
Why couldn't he answer it? The rea- 
son was that he knew that the only 
truthful answer was “No”; and that 
if he said “Yes” he would be so con- 
demned, first, of lying, and, second, 
if Your Honor did not believe he was 
lying, of absolute ignorance and folly, 
that in either event, whichever way 
he answered that question, he would 
show his total unfitness to act on that 
board in any capacity whatever. That 
is why he said, “I cannot answer that 
question.” 

What did:Mr. Merritt say? He tes- 
tified that one of Mr. Dickey’s numer- 
ous apologies to Mr. Dittemore was 
for making a false charge against him 
of certain dealings with Mr. Mc- 
Crackan. It seems this was not the 
fifst- time they had made false 
Mr. Dickey made another 
one, and admitted it was false—found 
out the truth afterwards. It appears 
that Mr. Dickey was capable of making 
a charge (vol. 3, p. 617, column 3; p. 
618, column 1), and then looking for 
his evidence afterwards. Most men, 


certainly those occupying judicial po 


sitions, are in the habit of hearing 
the evidence, and then making up their 
minds, not making up their minds and 


then hearing the evidence afterwards. 


But here is an instance, admitted on 


the record, where Mr. Dickey made a 
false charge, found out afterwards it 


was false, and apologized. 


Mr. Merritt said it did enter his 
head to give Mr. Dittemore and Mr. 
Rowlands notice and a hearing fp. 
613, column 1). He didn’t explain why 
he didn’t do it. I said, “Why didn’t 
you give Mr. Rowlands a hearing on 
the charge of neglect of duty?”’~ Did 
he say, “Because under the By-Laws 
we thought no hearing was neces- 
Sary’? It is a singular fact that not 
one of these directors could be edu- 
cated up by astute counsel to come in 
here and testify to that, although they 
were given dozens of opportunities to 
Say it in cross-examination. The tra- 
dition and the knowledge of years was 
too strong to be changed for the pur- 
poses of this case, by Judge Smith, 
Or anybody else. 

He said, “Why, only because that 
was the least charge.” The least 
charge was, was it, that he neglected 
| his duty? - And because it was so lit- 
Is | tle, the charge was so small, he did not 
would | think it worth while to give him a 


4 - 


more’s general attitude was one of 
“wisdom, kindness, and safety.” These 
are his words, not mine. ‘ 

Does it appear more and more as 
we go on that this was the director 
who should have been expelled ~ ith- 
out notice and hearinz? 

He testified that his, Mr. McKenzie’s, 
indorsement of Mr: Dittemore in his 
letter of May 17, 1918, was true: and 
that Mr. Dittemore’s report of May, 
1918, about improving the periodicals 


question whether those reasons in 
truth exist, if you are acting in good 
faith. 

I now approach the next proposition. 
Certain essential requirements of nat- 
ural justice were violated by his fellow 
directors in the attempted dismissal of 
My. Dittemore of March 17, 1919, 
namely, he was dismissed on charges 
of shich he had no reasonable prior 
notice; on which he had no fair oppor- 


der that general violation several 
particulars. Judge Smith was bring- 
ing to bear his knowledge of common 
law pleading here. The unconscious 
weight of this, the significance of this 
admission, is overwhelming, if you 
really consider it—-the first specifica- 
tion under general charge. You would 
think that he was dealing with a bur- 
glar who was demanding specifications 
before he would go to trial, and de- 
pending on technicality to get out. tunity to be heard, and the action of 

(2) Doing as a single member what | the majority was arbitrary, capricious, 
could properly be done only by the | and taken for ulterior motives, and in 
board. And they say that they could bad faith, or, if it was sincere, it was 
take judicial notice of that. One of | irrational, falling right, within the con- 
the feeble attempts that they make to| demnation set out in s0 many words 
show that, whether he got a hearing | by Chief Justice Rugg in the case of 
or not, he did not need one, because! Richards vy. Morrison, 229 Mass. 458. 
they knew it ail beforehand. Did Now, first, it is established beyond 
they? Had they been following him | any doubt, and was not denied by any 
around every day for two years to| witness, that he was kept in entire iz- 


were discharging him because he was 
guilty of those 13 charges, then it was 


of double-dealing or hypocrisy. The 
quite jrrationa] to assume the charges | a oe _wvagyper relay —. " 
to be true without trying to find out | siwa Sa sniionan nd in ene in 
whether they were true or not. Such | with whoa he, Mr. Rowlands on 1d 
a thing occasionally occurs in a jury| 54+ aiong. It seems that there one 
room, and when it occurs is the basis ¢ oF. who could not get along with 
for setting aside the verdict on the/jit, put the people that he was criti- 
ground that it wae irrational and-had/| |i7i1¢ before this row occurred found 
no relation to the evidence produced. in spite of his criticism, that they 
That is the — we deal with it in) coud get along with him. re 
courts of justice. That is the sort of man that Mrs. | “ ” 

Mr. Neal and Mr. Dickey and Mr.| Eddy wanted on the Board of birec-|in” ties pentueuminee an ace ee 
Merritt all disclosed that element of;tors, a man with the courage to say | (P. 582, column 3.) ney 
irrationality, if they were sincere,/ what he thought, and of the judgment | The eines that is helpful, the ma 
which I cannot assume. Vol. 3, pages|and character to say it in a way S0| that is kind, the man that ts om 
674 and 675, disclose Mr. Neal's atti-| that his opponents could get along the man that is slow to wrath re- 
tude. Mr. Dickey discloses his own! with him. ‘luctant to regent on reasonable cause 
conception of what is rational on Mr. Watts testified that Mr. Ditte- | who does not use violent or sheates 
pages 513, 514, 516, and 517. Mr.|more was personally courteous, and /|janguage, who tries to do his duty 
Merritt brings himself into the same|that is a good deal, coming from Mr./in such a way.as not to antagonize 
find out what he had been doing? How | norance of these charges, as well as of | class at pages 613 and 617. Nobody} Watts. He might have been expected | personally his fellow Christian Scien- ' 
could they take knowledge—of their | the fact that any such action was in| needs to have that testimony repeated | to show a good deal of resentment, in | tists—is he the one whom it was suite | 
inner consciousness?--to arrive at the| contemplation, or “under considera- | now. ! ? view of the fact that Mr. Dittemore able and reasonable to discharge? {Is 
truth of that proposition? | Hon,” which Mr, Dickey said he would; The trouble with arguing that prop-/felt it his duty to ascertain whether /he the man whom Mrs. Eddy 
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got back from Florida they came to 
him—Mr. Merritt and Mr. Dickey— | 


Dittemore—had got to do it. And Mr. 
Neal said, “Isn't there some way we 
can fix this up?” You see he had 
seme little compunctions, 
years of kindness, safety, comfort, fair 
dealing, generous actions toward him, 
were moving a little bit in his mind. 


said, 
way?” They said, “No, we can’t do it; 
he has got to be discharged.” 

Well, that alone—that alone—is 
enough to destroy this proceding as a 
judicial proceeding. It has been held in 
Thompson vy. Society, 7 Pickering, 159, 
and in Murdock v. Academy, 12 Pick- 
ering, 243, 263, that if before a hear- 
ving the members of a tribunal that are 
going to give one have made up their 
minds, the hearing, no matter what 
happens at it, is void, absolutely of 
no effect—pre-judgment. 

Now, what was-the real motive of 
these peopie? -It was not to benefit 


ieee it 
: 
se 


ot. Does 


own upon 

t- conduct 

é following 

@ questions | Christian Science cause, but it was by 

| A his direct stifling an honest minority to placate 
wiands. | y thought. 


his absence | 

on with his 
y Yes. 

tinany 

ALS, 80 far 


man nature. They misjudged Mr. 
Rowlands, they misjudged his assori- 
ates, when they thought they could be 
terrorized, and they could not; 
they misjudged Mr. Dittemore worst 
of all. 
that was the way to avoid trouble and 
avoid litigation, to indulge in such 


lecture upon 


of human psychology can be compared 


sir, but he 
only with that of the Germans, when 


rhether the 
d him was 
strike Your 
“le way of 

nds here 


ilar practices with a precisely similar 
method—terrorizing people. Didn't 
they know, didn’t it ever occur to 


tics and these men, that if, as they have ad- 


o to this | mitted in their pleadings here and in 
: Dittemore | their testimony repeatedly, all three 
e. Merritt of these men were equally guilty—the 


1 of neg-| Word “guilty” meaning unsuited for: 


ty seri- | their positions-—-that no two of them 
Satth the could be trusted to elect a suitable 
A busi- third one? 
hat af-|0r one and then you get those two 
| that he that were left, equally unsuited, to 
an impor- elect a more suitable man! That is 
lhe neglects | °° silly to waste our time on. They 
4 iates,| Knew it was not so. 
nections, What they had in mind was that if 
tt has they discharged Mr. Rowlands and 
imilar man,;these men lay down under it, they 
s. He knew , 
France. He they claimed—disconnected with any 
upon Mr. Possible ground of using that power, 
11d affect | disconnected with any one of the 
injure 28 reforms which ought to be made 
ure. Oy the use of that power. They 
samina-| would have the autocratic right which 
they wanted, apparently, and they 
thought that Mr. Eustace and Mr. 
Ogden would lie down under that 
treatment and eat out of their hands. 
And they thought that. Mr. Eustace 
and Mr, Ogden would be very much 
pleased and would be assisted by this 


» remember 
it was 

yy it would 
. Rowlands 

: of the 

est friends 

th trus- 
fe that sug- 

to my best 
r. Neal, and 


ness—strike the blow and _e then 
‘smooth it over—if they could get rid 
of Mr. Dittemore, whom the majority 
trustees knew.to be honest, and for 
that reason disliked by them, and 
whom they supposed was equally dis- 
liked for the same reason by these 
trustees. 

Now, who was the better judge of 
human nature, Mr. Dittemore or these 
four directors? Who has precipitated 
the trouble here—Mr. 
these four men? How did this suit 
happen? How did it happen that these 
fit to inter-; men are bringing suit against these 
fount, fit to directors? Was it because of Mr. Dit- 

° _temore’s conduct; was it because of 
‘the conduct of these four men? 

Mr. Dittemore is said once in a 
board meeting to have used a very 
strong expression-—for him -— not 
strong for Dickey, but strong for Dit- 
temore—about the conduct of Mr. 
Dickéy or his character. He is said 
to have described his methods on one 
occasion as chairman of the meeting 
as “Prussian.” Well, I rather think 
r Your Honor will be inclined to be- 

| for expel- lieve that the de&cription is not far 

. Dickey from accurate, in view of all that has 
r letters taken place in this case—-far more ac- 
4 703 and Curate than most epithets are. 

at the dif-. And thus to facilitate a compromise 
y Mr. Ditte- based on a sacrifice of principle; 
About the 2/80. on the part of all, and especially 

Dickey and Merritt, to rid themselves 
of an associate whose traits of char- 


>in there, 


ht that it 
ovine 

no would 
jon in the 
it, did you? 


rusted with 
) people, 


tensions to 
‘ther Bates 
some little 
b of Chris- 
‘tune to be- 
not make 
. I mean: 
Teally can-. 
tription of 
re highest 
on. 


acter and knowledge of their charac- | 
ter and conduct, were such as to make 


his mere presence among them a con- 
’ stant, a silent and a most painful 
‘rebuke, they did this thing. The ma- 


jority directors knew that the trustees, | 
or at least the dominating trustee, Mr. | 


|| Eustace, desired-Mr. Dittemore’s dis- 
missal. There is no reason why Mr. 
Bustace should not want it. It does 
‘not follow that he wanted it done this 
way, though. ‘The two things have 
a considerable difference — between 
wanting a thing done and wanting to 
do it unjustly. That is a difference 
that has not been appreciated al) the 
‘time in this case. It is an admitted 
|| fact by Governor Bates, admitted of 
record, that when Mr. Eustace spoke 
about the “hidden hand,’ he meant 
’ | Mr. Dittemore, and said, “Why don’t 
‘:you remove the hidden hand?” They 
knew that (Vol. 3, p. 522). 
_ Mr. Merritt testified (Vol. 3, p. 615, 
¢. 1) that the directors inferred that 
the trustees desired Dittemore’s re- 
moval, that it was suggested at board 
/meetings, not in the presence of Mr. 
| Dittemore, that his removal would 
5 are Belf-  tacilitate a settlement, if accomplished 
+ acrimoni- | quietly and politely, and that that was 
om ments. the “consensus of opinion” of the ma- 
Pave enu- | jority directors. We have had a great 
mumbers. deal of talk about that phrase “con- 
“weg he. ‘sensus of abinion.” Your Honor 
of sat ithought that Mr. Merritt might not 
neh of understand it, but he frankly came out 
them and voluntarily declared that he un- 
aa Mr. derstood it exactly, and it expressed 
if worthy “exactly what he meant. (Column 2.) . 
t. He bad That was the consensus of opinion 
BsEuIbits | of the majority directors, and he 
large isays, “If it had not been for the 
¥y 48k |accumulation of these differences of 
tiers, andiopinion on these various subjects 
‘SMaracter;. . . that vote would not have been 
mt in-i parsed.” That is a little contradic- 
t let- 
} 80 plain, make the slightest difference to him. 
arent that/what the differences were (p. 617, 
ee Wiuenic 1). There you have gor it 
from Dickey and Merritt. They knew 
the trustees wanted it, and they 


= PS 


and said they had to discharge Mr. 


moval 
Those 15 / 


_four directors. 


He could not quite get over them. He. 
“Can't we fix this up in some) 


‘so to the directors. 


the Christian Science Church or the;as a year 


‘tion to advise Mr. 
They 
/made a singular misjudgment of hu- 
under 

‘getting 
‘a scheme 
and | 
And if they really did think | 
the 
didn’t 
practices as that, their misconception | 
‘and I insisted on an answer, 


they were undertaking precisely sim-. 


The idea that you get rid. 


may 


would be admitting the power which! 


| word 
and about the Smith memorandum and 
the 


process of combined rigor and kind-. 
' whole controversy. 
‘when he 


' give 


“trying 


the 


and | 


to see the 


tory of his statement that it did not. 


both | 
‘man 


thought it would please them to have 


it done and would facilitate a settle- | 


ment if 


quietly and politely. dt was talked 


it only could be effected | 


over in board meetings that his re-. 


would facilitate a settlement 


with the trustees, if his removal was 
done quietly and politely,—that was 


in this case. 

Mr. Rowlands 
p. 181, c. 2), 
Mr. Dittemore’s attitude. 


admitted (Vol. 


His mean- 


the consensus of.opinion among the. 
That is the testimony | 


’ 


| 


1, | 
that he had criticized | 
credit 


ing was obviously that he had done)! 


But he was suf- 


‘remember that Mrs. Eddy said that in | 
have him discharged, «mistaking the 


ficiently loyal to his friendship with | 


Mr. Dittemore to warn him about 
year before his dismissal that his 
fellow directors, and especially Mr. 
Dickey, were likely “to take some 


‘steps against him unless he changed 


or altered his position in some re- 

spects.”” (Vol. 1, p. 166, c. 3). 
His testimony was as 

p. 167: 
“a. 


follows, 


the fact is that as long 
ago you were in a posi- 
Dittemore,-and did 
in fact advise him, as a friend, how- 
ever you may have differed with him 
in opinion, that his fellow directors, 
the lead of Mr. Dickey, were 
ready without his knowledge 
to eject him from. that 
board? That is the honest, . solid 
truth, isn’t it, Mr. Rowlands? 

“A. T- cannot answer that question 
way you put it. Mr. Dickey 
say anything to ‘me about it.” 
question was then repeated 
and what 


So 


The 


did he say? 

“T should say in substance ves. 
Well, fair dealing, common justice, 
a scheme to dismiss him a year before! 
The majority directors were  ex- 
tremely anxious to compromise with 
the trustees, and were prepared, to 
sacrifice the predominance of their 
own board, if necessary, to that end. 
It is just as plain as a pikestaff here! 
They did not care about this. They 
said they did. They said, “We agree 
with you, Mr. Dittemore; your mem- 
orandum is the right thing.” They 
have used it all through this case, but 
they did not really mean it. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Dittemore, though he 
have been mistaken—I do not 
think he was—happened to be sincere, 
nd these gentlemen, while professing 
the same views with him, when it 
suited their convenience, were per- 
fectly ready to sacrifice every one of 
those views, if necessafy, to effect a 
compromise. They did not believe it, 
and he did. - That-is all there isto it. 

Mr. Dickey had. many interviews 
with the trustees and he testified about 
the Dittemore memorandum and the 
“Yes” written on the margin, 


‘? 


striking out of certain clauses 
in it. It was a proposed document to 
express the terms of settlement; one 
clause in it asserting the supervisory 
powers of the directors over the 
trustees. The very essence of 
It was struck 
and he wobbled and twisted and 
to believe that 
struck it out he did not 
mean to strike it out, it was not in- 
tended to show that he was willing to 
it up. Your Honor knows it 
was, and when it came to Mr. Merritt's 
testimony he admitted frankly that 


out, 
wanted Your Honor 


Dittemore or) that was what they were prepared to 


Ditte- 
they 
that 
said 


do. The trouble was that Mr. 
more thought they meant what 
said, and he found out too late 
they did not mean what they 
and he had to take his medicine for 
believing and acting sincerely and 
to maintain this supervisory 
power, the unity of the Church, 
they call it here. : 

Who is the friend of unity here? I 
want to call Your Honor’s attention to 
Exhibit 680, that Dittemore memoran- 
dum scratched all up by Dickey with 
the word “Yes” on the margin (Vol. 3, 
pp. 509-511); dicge- ay Smith's. revision 
(Exhibit 681, Vol. mp. 51%.:¢. 8); 
especially pages fas which con- 
tain the clause asserting the power of 
the directors and their supremacy over 
trustees. Out it went, when it 
would help Mr. Dickey’s compromise. 

Does Your Honor believe that Mr. 
Dickey did‘not mean that? Does Your 
Honor take any stock in the testimony 
which he gave you about what he 
meant by writing “Yes,”’ after a con- 


aS 


ference which was had for the express 


purpose of finding what terms would 
be given and what terms would be 
refused by both sides? 

Mr. Rowlands testified that the 
trustees had many conferences with 
Mr. Dickey; that Mr. Dickey came 
trustees, and Mr. Neal 
came to see him privately. 

Well, I want to call Your Honor'’s 
attention to one thing. After they had 
voted to discharge Mr. Rowlands on 
the charge of neglect of duty, Mr. Neal! 
seeks repeated interviews with him. 
goes to see him and tries to compro- 
mise with him. The man they had 
already voted to discharge! Does that 
indicate self-respect? Does it indicate 
belief in the charge? It is not 
Rowlands, daa you might expect, com- 
ing to him and saying, “Please forgive 
me; Tadmit I have neglected my duty.” 
No. Mr. Rowlands stands off in a 
dignified way; and Mr. Neal first asks 
Mr. Dixon to go and fix up an inter- 
view, and then he goes himself and 
sees him in’these midnight confer- 
ences. The very man he had voted 
to discharge for neglect of duty! Who 
is the dignified, sincere man in the 
transaction? (Volume 1, pages 168-170, 
174-176, 177, 173). 

Mr. Merritt testified (Volume 3, page 
609. column 3) that he knew that Mr. 
Dickey’s indoreement “Yes” was in- 
tended to indicate concessions. He 
was more honest than Mr. Dickey was. 
Of course, it was intended to indicate 
that. What else? (page 619, column 1). 

One of those concessions was the 
very heart of this controversy—the 


gupremacy of the directors over the 


trustees. Does it make any impres- 
sion to say that? Are people so 
wedded by prejudice and superstition 
to a false view of the facts that they 
cannot get the true view of the situa- 
tion? 

Here is the chairman, here is the 
that talks about unity, 


this | 


and: 


Mr. 


a | 


charging the man who really, sin- 
cerely stood for it. 

Mr. Merritt admits it, 
show it beyond a doubt. 
says that he, Dickey, and Rathvon 
were very anxious to settle, were 
ready to make concessions, were ready 


and the facts 


to lay less emphasis on the right of | 
Dittemore was Op- | 


supervision. Mr. 
posed to that; that Dickey talked 
about “saving the trustees” .(page 611, 
column 1)—those are his words—and 
said that it was important not to dis- 
Eustace. Are these  high- 
minded motives of Principle? Don't I 


the dealtnges of Christian Scientists 


enter in? I may be ignorant, 


'be incapable of grasping this religion, 


but I cannot forget that. 


Mr. Merritt said that he, Dickey 


“Would make all kinds of concessions,” 


that under no circumstances would 


he raise the issue; and they all three 


said 


i that 


that Rowlands didn't 
students or much influence 
Dittemore would nol 
that Eustace was, 
trustee, and 


(p. 612); 
stand for 
in fact, 
that 


that reason; 
the dominating 
Dickey 
Kustace (p. 617, « 

If we were séttling 
the By-Laws and not only 


— * > 
this thing by 
by the law, 


-we would ask—-who was determining 


‘these points. 


offering | 


to give it all up in secret and dis- | 
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the future and destiny of Christian 
Science on personal grounds and wha 
was determining it on Principle? 

Mr. Neal testified that the other di- 
rectors did not disagree with Ditte- 
more’s specific charges as against the 
trustees, but could not explain why, 
if that was so, they were not put into 
the charges against Mr. Rowlands at 
that time (vol. 3, p. 679). 

Mr. Neal said he asked Mr. Dixon 
if he would not help him to see if 
something could not be done to com- 
promise, and that he went to see Mr. 
Rowlands for that purpose, and that 
Mr. Dickey said he would crawl in 
the dust—those are the words, 
in the dust’—to settle this contro- 
versy (p. 681, c. 2). If you do not 
believe it, you can read it. 
there in the record. It does not de- 
pend on my assertions. There it 
stands, and there it will stand until 
this Board of Directors is 
and purified so as to be competent to 
handle the material affairs, let alone 


the spiritual affairs of 3,000,000 people 


or three people. 

Mr. Rathvon testified that there was 
very serious trouble with the 
tees besides their refusal to acknowl- 


There you get it. But he cannot ex- 
plain here why these 
were not put in the charges, 
all three were not charged 
(vol. 3, p. 641, 642). 

Now, the majority 
perfectly 
without hesitation, 
whelmingiy established by 
dence—that these trustees, 
wrong—and here the Governor 
right, 
it in the few places where I can find 
it- 
general question 
premacy of the 
of the particular appli 
then in controversy, and that Mr. Dit- 
temore was equally unyielding on 
Those two propositions, 
those four men knew. 

Mr. Eustace states the points in 
controversy and Mr. Dittemore’s atti- 
tude on them (vol. 1, pp. 123-124), and 
the irreducible minimum of the trus- 
tees’ terms of compromise, and states 
that those terms were always well 
known and adhered to, but that 


and why 
at once 


directors knew 


the evi- 


is 


alleged su- 
or on 


of the 
directors, 


from the indi- 


c. 2). 


promise kept coming 
vidua! directors (p. 136, 


trustees did not agree with the con- 
struction 
serted the supremacy of the directors, 
and would not agree to make the spe- 
cific reforms suggested by Mr. Ditte- 
more, agreed to by his colleagues, for 


worth asserting at all. 

Now, what did they do? They ran 
to them secretly, man after maja, pri- 
vately, to talk about a compromise. 
And Mr. Dittemore, 
rude, 
leagues getting ready to make a false 
charge against Mr. Rowlands to but- 
tress up an unjustifiable discrimina- 
tion, and getting ready to compromise 
the very 
and supposed they stood for, for three 
years, 
ings at which these schemes were be- 
ing talked over. 
retain his self-respect? 

Mr. Streeter—One of his letters Mr. 
Thompson, tells them exactly why he 
would not. 

Mr. Thompson—One of his 
It is shown in a dozen ways. 
4 letter there that explains why he 
could not participate in that part 
the meetings. He went to the meet- 
ings, but when they began to 
about this scheme of expelling’ Row- 
lands and compromising with 
trustees, saving Kustace, 

personal considerations—-Mr. 
more simply got away, wouldn't 
anything to do with it. And as it 
turned out, it was the best thing 
ever did in his life-—to keep out 
that kind of business. This 
it has led to. 

1 am reminded it is 1 o'clock. 

The Master—We will stop until 2 
o'clock, ; 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


letters. 
There is 


has 
he 
of 


Shall we 
Now, 
not only 


proceed? 
these 
that 


The Master- 
Mr. Thompson. 
ity directors knew 
trustees would not yield 
that is pretty conclusively shown 
but they knew that néither would Mr, 
Dittemore yield. They had 
on with this charge against 
lands: they had tried him 
good many other ways, and, 
he 
very disagreeable topic, 
out that he had what 
called moral courage. 


the 


on ina 
if I may 


they found 
is commonly 
lL would like to 


ask Your Honor how many individuals 


you have known, men whom you have 
respected and 
not themselves be guilty of any 


other person. 


grounds as that. 
Mr. Merritt. 


.=have any 
fora sufficient consideration—not of 


made a strong plea to save. 


‘man’s real character. 


Intense 
'streneth of character; 


‘a childlike 
‘crawl | 


esoae (were 
It is right Hose 


‘Church members, 


renovated | 


'they 


trus- | 


other matters 


‘lay 


right or! 


and I am glad to acknowledge | 


any | : 
‘ations thereof | @eStinies and 
and 
‘throughout the world, and over mil- 
Hons of dollars of property. 
‘an experiment of the most dangerous 


in | 
spite of that fact suggestions of com- | 

‘time when these 
| Dittemore on these 13 charges, 
' were seriously considerin h xpedi- 
It was a well-known fact that these | . g the expe 


| Sentinel 
of those by-laws which as- | co) 


he would not attend the meet- ; 


‘three weeks of the time whe 
Could he do less and | ” 


‘room for frequent conferences, 
'ducing himself as a friend. and in a | dominant factor; 
| friendly manner, 
ito talk over, 
Church matters, and he was reporting 


to Mr. So much is admitted) 


of | 
and 
talk | 
truth, 
the | 
and what not | 
Ditte- | 

have | 
Oh, no, 


'did not teN Mr. 
is what, 

appears that he was in fact reporting 
and it appears that he was mak-. 
| body ev et did anything about it. 
| these 


| it, 
' ing an unusual number of calls on Mr. 
|Dittemore, ostensibly 
gage him in conversation about these | 
| matters. 
| | fact 
major- | 


| him, 
~I think that | 


‘but I 
tried him | 
Mr. Row- | 


pardoned for referring again to a | 
| what 
| conclude? 


liked, and who would | 
im- | 
propriety in speech, who would have. 
the moral courage to rebuke it In an- | 
That takes a good deal 


of moral courage. It is not an easy 
thing to rebuke an associate on such 
But all those things 
in their experience had indicated to 


them that Mr. Dittemore was a man 


of the courage of his convictions. 


_That phrase “courage of his convic- 


tions” had been translatéd into tangi- 
ble reality in their dealings with this 
man, and they knew that they need 


/not expect any compromise on Prin- 


ciple, either from the trustees or from 
Mr. Dittemore. They were perfectly 
well aware of that fact. 

You have, then, the directors know- 
ing that the trustees would like to 


personal considerations ought not to; motives and character of the trustees 
I may | 
request, 
/more would not join them in their 
,| tergiversations or roundabout methods 
‘of professing on the one hand loyalty 


to Principle and the supremacy of the: 


in having that desire and making that 
and knowing that Mr. Ditte- 


directors, and, on the other hand, 
going round and bargaining it away 


money, but for the purpose of fixing 
up matters and retaining their own 
offices and their own power, which 
they valued more than anything else. 

Now, it is a pretty good test of a 
the purpose for 


which he values power—it is perfectly 


‘does not want it known to them 


‘it 


association 


consistent to like power for its own) 


sake and to have force of chamacter— 
it is perfectly consistent to have an 
longing for power and hav 


but the longing | 


for power for its own sake, the longing | 


for possession of power, 
delight that some persons 
the consciousness that they 
wreak their will on‘their fellow men 
—-that is invariably a characteristic 
of an uncultivated, crude personality. 
However strong, however forceful, 


have in 


the exquisite | 


he knew one or two other 
can | 


these 
*-| ciplme; 
it | 


is crude, it is childlike—in nations it is | 


is exactly the same state of mind that | 
the Germans were in: 


their position; 
the exercise of power over the 
and the exercise of 
the other vast elements of power that 
had, aside from this claim of 
over the trustees themselves. 
Streeter—And, Mr. Thompson, 
over the finances of the Church. 
Mr. Thompson—yYes, and over the 
finances of the Church. The offices 


Pi 


»y 
f i 


Mr. 


‘which these men had were offices of 


. “emacyv irectors. | 
edge the supremacy of the di t / enormous 


power. The episode of the 
trustees, 
largely recently, 


eompared with the possibilities which 


without conscience. It 
absolutely the utmost 

sense of justice and fairness, 
worthy of being en- 
that degree of power. It 


delicate position that 


quires 


trusted with 
was the most 


onld be imagined, a situation fraught | 
' with the greatest possibilitiesof danger, 


absolutely would not yield on this | 
‘to give any five men, 


whatever, 
as these five men had over the 
fortunes of 
millions 


power 


perhaps of people 


It was 


churacter, and could be successful only 
if the men who had that power kept 


state of civilization, and in| 
‘individuals it is a state of crudity; it 


i 


| 


it is the state| judge of their morals. 
/of mind that these majority directors| Mr. Dittemore knew it. 
in—that, and the desire not tO} gether performing 
) and rather than | judging of the morals of their fellow- | 
|lose their position, and lose the chance. 


| 


ithey thought 


cient to condemn it in the mouths of 
these men? But if they db Uu. it must 
be excused. It is a Christian Science) 
director that is doing this thing. 
Now, Mr. Dittemore had discovered 
in the course of some years of inter- 
course with these gentlemen, and es- 
pecially during the last few months— 
he had discovered certain things 
about them. He knew that Mr. Dickey 
and Mr. Merritt and Mr. Neal. 
cially Mr. Dickey, were professing to 
agree with him that it was absolutely 
essential to maintain the supremacy 
of the directors. He also knew that 
Mr. Dickey was attempting seriousiy 
to compromise that vital principle. 
When a man who professes one thing 
and practices another is found out 
by another person, what is likely to 
be his mental attitude toward the 
person that finds him out, and that 
knows what he is really doing? He 
is concealing it from the thousands 
of sincere, faithful, trusting persons 
who believe in him, who support him, 
or who contribute their money. He 
But 
it is known to his fellow-directcr; it 
is known to his own conscience; and 
ranklés; and there is no cause of 
animasity so bitter as the conscious- 
ness that you are brought in daily 
with a man who is per- 
sonally honest and knows that you 
are dishonest. If there is one thing 
that you want to do then it is to get 
rid of that man, the quicker the bet- 
ter, by any means possible. Mr. 
Dickey well knew that Mr. Dittemore 
knew what he was really doing, and 
things. He 
knew that he was put there as. chair- 
man of that creat board, intrusted by 
By-Laws with cases of dis- 
he knew that members, 
ers, others, important and unimpor- 
tant people in this Church, were in 
'considerable numbers every year com- 
‘ing before him as their judge—as 
their -judge, Your Honor!—as 
He knew 
They sat to-| 
that function* of | 
men and visiting penalties on 
fellow-men, and women’ too, when 
that their morals were 
not right, when they thought that 
they had _ violated the _ principles 
of Christian Science or 
wrong. And he knew 
—that Mr. Dittemore 


he 
knew 


knew 
that 


while exercising that function, which | 
'ferred-to a mental condition. a condi- 


/ought to stir in a man every particle 


of 
and every other decent quality that a| 
that he had | 
that | 
in| 


although it has figured very | 
is a minor matter | 
aster | function 
| within their reach if they saw fit: 
to exercise that power to its full ex-| 


eee 
well also—and I assert this | '@™! and 


because it is over- | 
/controi, 


‘to make a man 


re- | 
self- | 
happens when the honest, 


generosity, decency, refinement, 
man can have—he knew 
been caught while exercising 
in a most delicate case 
turning it into a subject of ridicule 
and obscenity. Would he like to 


Would that not rankle? What 
honorable, 


that? 


‘upright, pure-minded man deals with 


at all! 
suc | get apart: 
| Can 
thousands | 


here. 


a man of that character? 
pens? Do they like each other? 
they get together? Not at all. 
They separate. 
and if the dishonest man 
him he will reach him 

That 


Do 
Not 


reach 


every time. 


and we have got to look at the sim- 


ple characteristics of human 
to find out what it is. 
the same in Christian Scientists as in | 


' 
; 


constantly in mind the principles of) 


the Founder of their religion. and did 


not permit these worldly instincts toy by Christian Science. 


overpower them. 
Now, again, at the very 


men dismissed Mr. 
they 


(Merritt, vol. III, p. 


3). 
Is 


Does 


were making them to terrorize 


rid of Mr. Dittemore! They 


hadn’t the slightest belief in the truth | 


of the charges, and it did not make any | Hon, he knew 


difference to them whether they were 


made them or not, al- 
recognized the necessity 


true as they 
though they 


'of making these charges, and recog 
thing that he had stood for,) 


nized the necessity of having sOme evi- 
dence of their truth. 

Now, they did another thing. 
the 
this vote, Judge Smith, it 
was going to Mr. : 


Within | 
¥ | 


passed 
seems, 
intro- 


to discuss, ostensibly, 
these difficulties 


Dickey. 
Dickey (vol. 


*) 


Mr. 
3). 
I put it to Mr. Dickey, isn’t it the plain 
Mr. Diekey, that you, in 
lack of any real 
man, were sending your emissary and 
trying to catch him in his talk and 
pick up grounds against him? he said, 
that isn't so. What else does 
It appears that Judge Smith 
Dittemore that he was 
and it 


by III, p. 517, 


it mean” 


reporting this talk to Mr. Dickey, 


friendly. to en- 
Is that fair dealing? The 
of the matter is, not to mince 
words, that they were playing spy on 


cles is known by a very nasty name, 
suppose that here it was 
their opinion justified. All through 


all through-—these men who are in 


charge of a religion which is the great- | 
the S&crifice of. 
through | 


est protest against 
Principle to expediency—all 
does the evidence force us to 
spicuously of all men, 
maxim of those whom thev would he 
the quickest to condemn, namely, the 
Jesuitical maxim that “The end justi- 
fies the means.” If I had done it, 
Mr. Whipple had done it, if some un- 
fegenerate person had sent a spy 


what language would have been suffi- | 


617, | them. 
How could that bé, if he was | 
|a nran capable of doing the 13 certain | 
‘things that they say he was? 
| sible that he was a man fit to be edi- | 
| | tor of one of the Church organs? 
which alone he thought the power was ‘that show that they sincerely believed 
these 13 charges, or does it show that 
they 
‘him and to get rid of him? 
. ito get 
they say, was very | 
because when he found his col- | 


Anything | ntegt , 
consult Judge Smith about framing 


in | 


That they have, most con- | 


illustrated a) 


if | 
| nevertheless. 


time that | them 
these men, or within two weeks of the | 


nature 
They are just 


Episcopalians or anybody else. 
motives are supposed to be controlled 

That what 
for, 
and 
just 


is 


is to 


‘Christian Science is 
under control 


them, but they Start the same. 


They are men and women just as we 


are, subject to the same temptations 


. ; |and the same characteristics and mo- 
ent of making him the editor of the}! 


it pos- | 


| Dickey, 


'against 


750 days. 


cL et et te EEN stata 


Dittemore’s | 
turned out that:Mr. 


unless their religion eliminates 
Has it eliminated them in Mr. 
Dickey? 

They say and they thought that they | 
were saying something that would 
hurt Mr. Dittemore here—I asked Mr. 
How long had you been con- 
this conduct, this scheme 
Mr. Dittemore? or, rather, 


tives, 


sidering 
How early 


He heard the ques- | 
what the answer was; 
he willfully misunderstood it. He said, | 
My question was, How early 
in the year 1919 had you done it? 
Finally he said, In February. And/ 
'Mr. Neal also tried to get the idea into 
our heads that somehow or other, 


these charges? 


years before, somebody had wanted to. 
'krnew to be even more guilty than he. 


Dittemore from this 
It all went up in 
the stain. it 


discharge Mr. 
| Board of Directors. 
'smoke, and left only 


that Mr. Neal, 


| very man who-ran that in here and 


' 


col. 3 | 
That much is admitted. When | 
Oh, no, 


the | 
grounds against this. 
| make 


' us—but 


| ever 


they were simply trying the ordi- | 
nary game which in unregenerate cir- | 


and | tried to discredit Mr. Dittemore on the 


ground of Mr. McLellan’s opposition, 
had complained to Mr. Dittemore that 
Mr. McLellan was trying to carry him 
around in his vest pocket. He said, 
he couldn't do it: I was too 
heavy! But he was trying to do it. 
Well, there was probably—I must not 
any suggestion about Mr. Mc- 
because he is no longer with 
the chances are that in that 
day, Mr. McLellan being a man of 
dominant character, as Mr. Neal says, 
a man who wanted his g“wa way and 
insisted on it, might have clashed with 
Mr. Dittemore, a man who had the 
courage of his convictions: but no- 
Bu* 
men say that they had revived 
the plan, and that they had it under 
consideration for a long time without 
mentioning it to Mr. Dittemore. 
He said—-Mr. Neal did—that “latterly” 

that. is the word—Mr. Dickey and. 
“some members besides myself” had 
revived Mr. McLellan’s 
other members were Mr. 
Mr. Rathvon, and they must be the 
ones (vol. 3, p. 675, column 3). And 
Mr. Rowlands shows that that is true, 
because he says that the vear before 
he had found out about thise scheme 
and had warned Mr. Dittemore: about 
it. Then Merritt tries to strengthen 
the case. It is funny the way they try 
to strengthen this case. They say 
that they have got arbitrary power, 


Lellan, 


Merritt and 


and do not need to do anything to 


strengthen the evidence on that. but. 
they keep trying to 


strengthen it. On logical and reason- 


espe- | 
is 


other thing about muh 
of Mrs. 
pie 


read- . 


ito convey the impression 
'temore 
him of being 
the | 

it |W 


their | 
| began 

| what I 
‘'temore out 
‘three minutes, 


had done | 


'tion of mind, 


as- | 
sociate with a man who knew about | 
'time that no such charge was made: 
‘and yet that 
he wanted to leave on Your Honor’s 


What hap-. 


'this controversy 
They want to|and Mr. Dittemore. about the method 
of 
Vand Mr. 
is what happened | 
We are beginning to get at the | 
|true motives that actuated this thing, | 
| justifies 
|reached the position where they were 
‘willing to disregard and reject these 


Their ' 
believed to be true, and thus to shift 
the controversy from a practical and 
get | 
eliminate | 


| again on that topic. 
| because of their own conduct. 


| deserve it 
i that the experience of this suit could 
have been necessary 
conscious of the weakness of that posi- 


in the year 1919 did you! 
| poses, 


McLellan was the, 
the | 


plan. The only/| ate 


the 
of which they had been guilty in main 
taining to the field and in public, 
professing to believe in. 
of 


a dispute with him. as to whether tt 


was &@ proper thing to pat up & memoa- 


rial to Mrs. Eddy at Bow, where she 


was bors; that one prominent member 


of the Church wanted to advance the 
money to put up a suitable memorta!., 

and Mr. 
ought to be done, and the rest of them 
did not agree. They hare the hard- 


Dittemore thought that i 


hood to put that forward ae a reason 
for removing him. You kaow that it 
not a true reason. You know that 
it has nothing to do with the remova: 
of Mr. Dittemore. And he said dn- 
‘ishing &@ history 
ife—a perfectiy sim- 
‘dean among men 
No reasonable men would think of 
fiviig at each others throats because 
one said it was a good thing. and an- 
other said no. and a third said. Don't 
publish any at all;- and one said, | 
wish you would put up a handsome 
building at Bow. and another said, A 
rustic building will do. Are you going 
to murder a man because he differs in 
opinion with you on such a matter as 
that? It is a perfectly reasonable and 
natural thing that: men should have 
a difference of cpinion about such mat- 
ters. No one ever took such a violent 
course as dismissing a man or assail- 
ing a man's character because he gives 
an opinion ahout such matters as that. 
and yet those are the reasons which 
Mr. Merritt advances as the reasons 
for discharging Mr. Dittemore The 
more of them thev advance. the mote 
hollow they are. or the more ceriain it 
is that not one of these reasons had 
any basis in fact. not one of them: nor 
did they believe that-any of these rea- 
sons had any basis in fact. 

Mr. Merritt tries strengthen rhe 
case by enumerating a number of other 
differences opinion referred to 
in the 13 charzes, and finally by trying 
that Mr. Dit 
him by accusing 
“drunk,” in the ordinary 
the term. Well, I thought 
when that came out the first time that 
at last we had something against 
Mr. Dittemore,—he had accused 
'Mr. Merritt of being “drunk.” That 
was a very serious thing. and |! 
to think, I do not know 

shall do to get Mr. Dit- 
of that. Then within 
on cross-examination, 
he said, with great reluctance, “I did 
not mean that he meant that [I was 
drunk with alcohol, or in the ordinary 
sense. I merely meant that he re- 


Eddy’ s 


question to 


ify 


~~? = 
fyi steer 


had insulted 


sense. of 


which indicated for the 
moment an unwillingness or an in- 
capacity to listen to rational arzu- 
ment.” What a paltry attempt to 
prejudice your mind! What an im- 
pression to give, to say that he charged 
Mr. Merritt with being “drunk” tn the 
simple English sense, knowing all the 
the that 


was impression 


rnind. 
Now, in the gradual development of 
between themselves 


with these three trustees 
Rowlands, the majority di- 
rectors, by .disregarding Mr. Ditte- 
more’s advice and warnings, and py 
following the doctrine that “The end 
the means,” had finally 


dealing 


specific charges of breach of trust pre- 
sented by Mr. Dittemore, which they 


to the realm of ab- 
to expose themselves 


rational ground 
stractions, and 


'to the charge of desiring power for 


its own sake, which charge -has been 
made-*by Mr. Whipple on reasonable 
grounds all through this case, and I 
Suspect that we shall hear from him 
If it is made, it is 
They 
it on themselves: they 
It is hardly to be believed 


have brought 


to render them 
tion. The moral obliquity of it. which 
is the important point for present pur- 
is the refusal to act upon 
charges which they believed to be true. 
| Mr. Dittemore knew it, they knew it, 
/and they knew that he knew it. 

The next false step which they took 
tended still further to create bitterness 
in their hearts against Mr. Dittemore. 
namely, the discrimination between 
Mr. Rowlands and the other trustees, 

who from their own standpoint they 


and above all else, the grounds upon 
which this discrimination was — 
namely, that he was guilty of negle 

of duty, and that he had not shy 
friends. . They did not put that into 
the charge, that he had not any 
friends. Why not? They put it into 
the testimony. Were they ashamed 
to put it into the charge? Those 
grounds were thoroughiy mean and 
base, to say that a man hag neglected 
his duty when you know that he has 
not, to say that you wifl ruin his 
reputation because he is weak, you 
think, and has no friends—you cannot 
Paint a worse: picture of baseness and 
meanness in the dealing of one man 
with another, especially when one has 
the power to do wrong. Their willing- 
ness to act on such motives rendered 
still more striking the distinction be- 
tween their sense of decency and Mr. 
Dittemore’s, and necessarily tended to 
increase their antagonism to Mr. 
Dittemore caused by their guilty con- 
sciences. 

Led on by the requirements of the 
first and second false steps that they 
had taken, they took a third. far worse 
than the others, namely, the deliber- 
fabrication of a false charge 
against Mr. Rowlands’ personal char- 
acter. For this they admit here that 
Mr. Dittemore rebuked them: and ‘rou 


do not like the man that rebukes: yon 


for that sort of thing. That increased 


their hostility to Mr. Dittemore. 


Next, they were all aware, and es- 
pecially Mr. Dickey and Mr..Neal. of 
inconsistency and double-dealing 
and 
the doctrine 
of the directors. 
the same time individudiir 


the supremacy 
while’ at 


offering to surrender that doctrine ‘n 
able grounds, he says, that there was , Private conversations wiih 


(ae L\Tas- 


\. 
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Trustees. or what net. bet prevrides 


pro Their 


ed, but cannot be 
of their entire 
motives were of 
. But even 
motive, the best 
said of it would 
of pure coward- 
contrast between 
in point of 

‘ity was further 
tural increase of 
Ar. Dittemore by 


rains 


+ ie 
wi 


¢ causes, growing 
the controversy 
there were other 
_ antagonism of 
ig which the sal- 

mention. It 

15 a discussion 

‘ease of the sal- 
rs from $2500 to 
by the surrender 
ne of their other 
y were receiving 
‘tio There was 
) the proposal it- 
an impropriety in 
the members of 
|, and in striking 
to it from’ their 


desired to, 
other cir- 


records throw a good deal of light | Mrs. Knott, has already been fully,/ the consequences of their own agree- 


on it. 


not remember Mr. Merritt saying that | my associates have been insistent that | 


he suspected that Mrs. Longyear was 
trying really not to benefit the Church, 
but to erect a memorial to the Long- 
year family, and, with some hesitation, 
he denied it. I observed, however, that 


he did hesitate when he denied it, of the case. 
and I think the inference would be’ that task, with much the same feelings erty is in question. 


I should try to supplement Mr. 
Thompson's almost exhaustive argu- 
ment by way of a little additional 


emphasis, and suggestion, perhaps, on | 
a few of the more fundamental phasés | 
title to a vast amount of trust prop-| 
In their capacity | 
‘agreement, 


And so I shall attempt | 


I asked whether Mr. Jarvis did | eloquently, and ably presented, but | ment. 


But there is ap exception to both 
these rules, where property interests 
ar@involved,.and this case falls within 
the exception. So far as these direc- 
tors are trustees under the Deed of 
Trust of 1892 and the other deeds, the 


justified that that was really what he| that an everyday artist might feel if as the governing officers of The Mother 
said. The gift had been accepted by , asked to attempt to add a few touches | Church the control of a large amount 


the directors on Novy. 6, 1917, in a let- | to the work of a master. 
There are some underlying points in | down to a subject which is smaller but 


ter to Mrs: Longyear, Exhibit 244 (vol. 
2, p. 318), 


qualify it (Exhibit 675, Vol. 2, p. 450),! cases, the Eustace case and the Ditte-_ 


and reconsidered it. (Vol. 1, p. 277.) 
Mr. Jarvis gave testimony from 


more case, and let me ask the in- 
dulgence of a few words first on the 


which the fair inference is, on the| question of how far Mrs. Eddy’s in- 
same page, column 3, that the records tertions can and should control the 
in reference to these debates hadj| outcome of this litigation, and the 


been altered, so as not to show what 
had really been said. The testimony 
about the Benevolent Society is found 
on pages 285, 286, and 288. 

The Master—Whether 


they have | 
been altered or not I suppose does effect 


positions of the parties to it, and a 
word incidentally, in that connection, 
about this subject of loyalty, concern- 


‘ing which we have heard much. 


Because these suits tnvolve the legal 
and construction of certain 


not concern us unless it appears that deeds of trust and By-Laws of which 


Mr. Dittemore protested against the Mrs. Eddy was the author, and because 
she was the great Founder and Leader 


alteration. 
Mr. Thompso 


n—No, it does not con- | of Christian Science, her name has 
cern us; but I think it would be a fair figured very prominently in this liti-| 


any ecclesiastical 


'of property is in question; and, to get 


‘some rule of the civil law, are valid 
and binding and secure with respect, 


at least, to what has been done under 


them in the past, and is being done. 
-under them at 


present, as distin- 
guished from their binding force for 
all the future. That is a question 
which this case does not present. 

-. Whether it is possible for the mem- 
bers of a society, by the most express 
to bind not only them- 


!'selves but all future members by a 


code of regulations that are irrepeal- 


able and unamendable, to thus fasten 


and then they tried to these cases that are common to both | more direct, there is a very substantial 


salary annexed to this office as di-_ 
_chical system of church government— 


Ido not know whether that can be 


rector. 
I noted that one of the cases from 
which Governor Bates read to you, 


the case in the 84th Alabama, as he) 
simply | 
interfere | 


quoted from that case, held 


that the court would not 
with the determination of an ecclesi- 


upon themselves and their successors 
for all time an undemocratiz, hierar- 


done or not, and it is absolutely im- 
be done or not. 


this great Church should ever see fit 
to raise that question, then, and not 


_material in these cases whether it can. 
If the members of, 


astical tribunal as to the incumbent) until then, can that question be de-| 


of a church office where no property | termined. 
The point I wish to make is that 


rights or’ fixed stipend was attached to 


the office. 
of $2500, or $10,000 attached to this 


office. 


any 
It 


tribunal in 
sense which the law can recognize. 


i 
' 


i 


' 


inference that Mr. Dittemore would | sation, and the question of her inten-| i, 4 more case of a board of church di-| 


make a protest, in consideration of tion on this point and that point has rectors or trustees acting upon a cer-| 
uch discussed, and the air has | 


he purpose, as Mr.) ihe fact that he had opposed through- 


ig 
w 
” i 


ink 


and no” was his. 
n't that done for) 
aling it from the. 


n? “Yes and 
he “Yes.”” It ap- 
hore, while favor- 
ad the attempt at 
et mn of the dis- 
rds. Thé increase 
8 later, in 1917; 


under that vote in 

r (Merritt, Vol. 
y because of the 
in which he con- 


put by the con- 


: 


‘concealment and 
$ concerning the 
f the majority di- 
still further to 
s§. This episode 
l to excite antag- 
the part of men 
niary benefits un- 
yhich they were 
yme other reason 


* 


> 


emember General 
that very point, 
and which he -¥ol- 
. I did not hear 
iment on it much. 


nother little epi-. 


fetter from Mr. 
disputed at the 
fe was ground to 
d there was the 
ir. Neal on cross- 
r. Dittemore did 
"y,, and wished to 
‘one of their pa- 
| one it was, but 


. fact that he 
ly circumstance 
S of any conse- 


Ps, that is trne. 
hen, should Gov- 
ected to discuss 

out it? 

id not ask him to 
ence about it. 
if it was not 
objected to 
Said that it was, 
ti cared for. The 
ething which Mr. 
ueht to disclose, 
mt to disclose it, 
imputation that 
onceal something 
0 try to conceal, 


: 
attitude of the directors in regard to} 


, 
; 
: 
’ 


draw. 


I think it is not likely that Mr. | 


; 
; 


appear on the records a statement. 


ted really the 
walch tapely representy 4 ‘to’the brightness or the dimness of. 


But however that may | 


The Master—It does not appear that | be, there are a few facts that cannot 


this matter. 


Mr. Dittemore knew anything about 


any alteration of the records on that 


Mr. Dittemore has | 
wh all the salary 


: 


; 


; 
: 


: 
: 


4 
: 
: 
: 


| 
; 
' 


' 
: 
: 
: 


; 
: 


: 
; 


: 
; 
; 
: 


: 


topic. 


yet, no, sir. : 
The Master—Therefore I think we 


can lay that aside. 


p. 676, column 64+ the action which they desired to. 


Td and 2) of pre- j.%6 and which they had at one time Of intimations of disloyalty. 


; every party to this litigation has tried 


Dittemore would be willing to have|to be a loyal follower of Mrs. Eddy 


been 
been full of assertions of loyalty and 
It may 


according to his lights, and that his 
success or failure has been according 


those lights. 


be escaped, that every fair-minded 
Christian Scientist who seeks to take 


a fair view of the positions of the dif- 


Mr. Thomps6n—We can lay aside 


the alteration of the record, but I do 
not think Your Honor can lay aside 
the episode as indicating an additional 
reason why Mr. Merritt should not feel 
unpleasantly toward Mr. Dittemore. So 
I say, on their own admission, that 
duty required them to give hima hear- 
ing. Their lawyer told them so. Some 
of them have admitted it, one of them, 
at least. in court. They cannot give 
any reason why they did not. Their 
counsel alleges that they were not 
obliged to, and that is all there is to it. 
An analysis of Mrs. Eddy’s writing, the 
cases of the law, the antecedent, all 
show that a hearing should have been 
given and was intended by her to have 
been given. 

Not only no hearing was given, no 
notice, but every requirement of nat- 


ural justice was disregarded if they | 


believed the charges, and, on top of all 
that, they didn’t believe the charges. 
The charges were made in bad faith, 
for ulterior purposes, out of personal 
antagonism partly, and partly because 


they thought if they got rid of Mr. 
Dittemore they could carry through a 
settlement with the trustees on a sac- 


principle, without being 


rifice of 
That is all there is to it. 


found out. 

Now, they have been found out. 
plan failed. They have attempted to 
come in here and defend on the ground 
that Your Honor has heard, by attack- 
ing Mr. Dittemore, by using during 
this trial the excessively offensive 
word collusion, as referring to. Mr. 
Whipple and myself; and if anyone 
doubts the extent of the collusion, I 
don't think they can have a high de- 
gree of intelligence after what I have 
said. What they mean by collusion is 
that 
Dittemore protested against when 
practiced against ‘Mr. Rowlands, has 
been practiced against him. 
of wrong, they think means collusion. 


‘antagonism be- We think Your Honor will call it by 


_ That is all that 


i special reasons 
re for feeling the 
re to be intoler- 
led one of them; 
it again; 
S attempts at 
temore as chair- 
n by the records 
ed him access to 


- 
: 


| 


| ject this 


and !. 


| Suppress testi- | 


ry evidence, 


jim while he was 


‘ and apologized 


u t Mr. Merritt. 
: rhetoric to cover up this mean and 


many it was. 
ickey to say that 
9 apologize for. 
) make the apol- 
bple dO not gen- 


Es 


of making in- 


| for them unless | 


Mething to apol- 
other reason for 
ain t Mr. Ditte- 
Mrs. Longyear's 
sto The Mother 
with the Benev- 
| with the his- 

widence on that 

could wish, 


to show that. been used 


rch of money 


oe 


a different name. 

Then, having utterly failed to sub- 
testimony to any form of 
logical analysis, having ignored the 
parts that bore against them, not 
having attempted to explain the state- 


ments that I have called attention to} 
of their own witnesses, not having at- | SPecles of evidence that threw light 
tempted to meet the gross ‘improba- | °” the probabilities. 


bility that their story can be true, 
arising from their own tributes to Mr. 
Dittemore as well as from the tributes 
of these three trustees, they attempt 


to come in here and cite Scripture, | 
to purely worldly, legal and business 


and cite the Bible, and give Us an illus- | 


tration of words and eloquence and 


contemptible transaction. 

I cannot undertake to follow Gov- 
ernor Bates into that line of consider- 
ations. I have no doubt it will be cx- 
ceedingly powerful with many mem- 
hers of this Church, but it is not the 
suitable method of dealing with a 
leca] controversy. before a magistrate, 
and I shal! not follow him; but I will 
eall attention in closing to certain 


words which he ought to respect, and 
which his elients profess to respect,'the decisions of ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals are accepted as final by the civil 


: 


{ 


; 
: 


Mr. Ditte- 


» gift should | 


reason or 
Wish it ac- 


t to pre- | more imperatively than ever. 


Longyear, 


gly objected 
withdrawn. 
1 a copy 


wnt 


mn for Mr. Mer- 


rs. Longyear is, 


“woman of re- 
Osition, so far 

ned—-why he 
jOnistic to her. 
rin the testi- 
ar that he was, 


a iet-. 


have been sen: 
Onditions, and 
| ob} to it 
b Longyear in 
and had ‘urged 


ym that subject 


and which they have continually in 
sinuated, I will say-—-the first time | 
have used that word, though it has 


trustees were neclecting. namely, the 
words of Mrs. Eddy herself: 

“Falsehood is on the wings of the 
winds. but Truth will soar@above it. 
Truth is speaking louder, clearer, and 
Error is 
walking to and fro in the earth, trying 
to be heard above Truth, but its voice 
dies out in the distance. Whosoever 
proclaims Truth loudest, becomes the 
mark for error’s shafts. The archers 
aim at Truth's mouthpiece; but a 
heart loyal to. God is patient and 
strong. Justice waits, and is used to 
waiting; and right wins the everlast- 
ing victory.” 

[Applause] 


against me repeatedly—in- | 
to make | Sinuated that Mr. Dittemore and the- 


or 


from the religious provisions of these | 


e N Tr. . . . 
the same unfairness that Mr. | ‘ciation of individuals. 


By-Laws she did not, apparently, take | 
advantage of the advice of one who | 1917, 


Identity | 
ration by-laws and similar documents, 


nificant 


| Mrs. 


Mr. Thompson—lIt has not appeared | ran 
'they may be unpalatable to some, they | 


‘cannot be escaped and might as well 


parties 


be faced. 

This is a trial before .a civil court 
of the Commonwealth of 
setts, whose judges and magistrates 


are sworn to administer the law of| 
That law tests the writings | 
of Mrs. Eddy when they come before | 


the land. 


it on questions of property and civil 
rights by the same rules and the same 


standards that it tests she writings of. 


the humblest heretic. 


Mrs. Eddy kerself knew this. She 


knew that she was subject, and that. 
the power could be exercised only for | 


affairs, were subject to the human law. | cause, because they proceeded to state 


her works whén she dealt with worldly 


She was not unmindful of the injunc- 


tion of the great Master to render | 
'necessary if they possessed the arbi- 


unto God the things that are God’s 


and to render unto Ce#sar the things | 


that are Ce@sar’s. 
Now, in interpreting these deeds 
that bear Mrs. Eddy’s signature, and 


these By-Laws of which ‘she was the} 


author, it is important to remember 


leader, she was not a lawyer trained 
in the intricacies of the civil law, nor 
had she the training of an expert 
business administrator. She found it 


necessary, realized the necessity, in 
drafting these deeds of trust, to em- 
The | 


ploy expert legal assistance. And so, 
when her deeds of trust are drawn, 


trained in the use of legal 
language, they are to be construed 
with that fact in mind. 

But when we find. as Your 
has noted, that in the purely business 
administrative as distinguished 


was trained in the drafting of corpo- 


the construction must be upon that 
theory, and inconsistencies that may 
appear to the trained legal mind, the 
failure to close a gap here or to make 
the meaning plain there, is not as sig- 
as it might be in the Trust 
Deeds of 1892 or 1898, and her “inten- 
tion must be sought from the broader 


Now, .it is not disloyal 
Christian Scientist,,a party to this 
litigation, to face these simple facts. 
Eddy never, 


“heard, claimed infallibility in respect 


matters. If it appears that a mistake 


‘has been made in any legal instru- 


: 


ment by her signed, or that her inten- 
tion cannot he carried out consist- 


‘ently with the laws of the land in some 


the cause of the Church she founded, 
it is simply the most futile folly. te) 


| 
refuse to accept and face that situa-. 


' 
) 
| 
i 
' 


particular, it is doing no service to 


tion. 


Governor Bates argued at length and | 


quoted many authorities to the propo- 
sition that on ecclesiastical matters, 
not involving civil or property rights; 


courts. That rule is thoroughly recog- 
nized in its proper sphere, but it has 
no application to these cases. The 


reasons for the rule are gimple and_ 
Courts sit to administer civil , 


obvious. 


and property rights, involving practical) 


Closing Argument on Behalf of De- 


fendent Dittemore, by Fred C. | 
Deed of Trust. 


Demond, Esq. 


Mr. Demond—May it please Your 
Honor, let me allay, every one’s ap- 


prehensions at the outset by saying 


that I do not rise to make another 
long and elaborate argument. The 
case of Mr. Dittemore, as well ag the 


consequences, It is not their busi- 
ness, and they are not 
fitted to determine questions of eccle- 
siastical doctrine. And hence, as a 
matter of course, when a question of 
ecclesiastical doctrine § incidentally 
comes up in a suit involving civil 
rights. they accept the decision of a 
real ecclesiastical tribunal, which is 
the highest authority in the pafticular 
denomination on that subject, unless 
they are compelled to reexamine its 
correctness because the charge is 


made that 


case, a diversion of. trust property 
from the particular depominational 


uses to which it was committed by the | 


Again, if with regard to matters 
other than pure questions of doctrine, 
wholly internal to the affairs of the 


particular association or society, the. 


members of that association or society 
have elected a tribunal of their own 
for its determination, the court will 


to this cause should. 


. ‘ Ss Vv | ° . 
in mind, because even tho igh | ecclesiastical 


| mysterious is subject. 
that, while she was a great spiritual | ™YS‘eTlous about this subject 


| . a9 
when it appears that those deeds are | after the Trust Deed of 1892, 


drawn in thetechnical language which 
skilled lawyers use, that they were | 
not her personal work, but the work 
of men 


not 


of 


so far as I have. 
for everything except the very limited 


Mother | 


particularly | 


to follow that determina-. 
‘tion would constitute, in a particular | 


tain view of their own powers. In 


the case of ) 

Bear v. Heasley, 98 Mich. 279, 

—a case, by the way, not cited in 
our brief—the court say: 

“The proposition that the judgment 


powers or jurisdiction, or the lawful- 
ness of their methods, is conclusive, 
is not sustained by reason or the 
weight of authority.” 

The action of this tribunal was not 
an action by a court set up within 
this denomination by its by-laws, to 
sit and hear on appeal rulings as to 
doctrine or ecclesias- 


‘of church judicatories as to their own | 


,ual, 
| will 
|Church, as 


private contract, have the approval of 


There is a fixed stipend | the, By-Laws, resting on the basis of | 


the members of this- Church, as the. 


Again, there is here no decision of | result of almost 20 years of unbroken 
acquiescence in the system of church) 


government that they established. 


If Your Honor will turn to the ap-. 


plication forms at the end of the Man- 
I think in all its editions, you 
find that the members of. this 
from year 
have joined its ranks, have expressly 
agreed that they hereby subscribe to 
its By-Laws. Then the unbroken ac- 


invalid? 
by-laws which they did not sign or 
assent to, which were afterward 
forced upon them, as. you say. 
not want to quiz you unduly, but it is 


clear that I exactly get the point af 
that question; it is rather general. It 
ig very much easier for me to make 
myself clear on a. specific question 
than on one which 
Mr. Whipple. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, suppose that 
certain people sign by-laws . which 
were passed prior to 1901, and passed 
by parties who had a right to pass 
them, and then afterward some one, 
as you say, thrust by-laws upon the 
same organization who had not any 
legal right whatever. Now. are the 
people who signed the first set of by- 
laws bound by the illegal set of by- 
laws which were passed afterward? 

Mr. Thompson—With no new signa- 
ture? 

Mr. Whipple—With no new signa- 
ture. And if not, let me point out 
where you land: you have a body, a 
part of whom are bound by the by- 
laws, and a part not, by your own 


,< 
i= 


| theory, in the same body. 


Mr. Demond—That would’ be true. 


|'Mr. Whipple, if there were a complete 
change in the method of adopting the 


to year they | 


quiescence is super-added to the origi-. 


nal agreement. 
For these reasons I am unable to 
concur in the view suggested by the 


transfer 


counsel for the trustees of the Pub-| 


is some- 
By-Laws 


there 
these 


lishing Society, that 
thing illegal about 


from their inception, some cloud upon | 


tical law of lower ecclesiastical bod- | 
ies, to act upon notice and hearing, | 


: St and the consideration of evidence and 
This is not an inquisition of heresy. 


pronounce a judgment; it was the de- 


cision of a bare majority of five church 
Massachu- | 


officers to throw one of their own 


members out of the church board. 
lacked every essential-of a judicial or 


the rightfulness of the acts of the 
church officers under them, because 
the form of church government is un- 
democratic, was. not adopted by for- 
mal votes of the members at large, 


‘and could not have been legally en- 


It | 


quasi judicial decision of any kind of: 
a question. There was no adjudication | 
of anything except as their throwing 


one of their members out of 
church door implied an opinion on 
their part that they had'a right to throw 


the | 


forced upon them had they been un- 
willing to accept it. 


by-laws. The members who signed 
and assented when one system of 
adopting and amending by-laws was 
in force, presumably would not be 
bound in the first instance, because 
they never would have assented to the 
of the authority to an en- 
tirely different legislative body. The 
only way they could become bound to 
that change would be by acquiescence. 
If. after that change was made the 
new body, which they had never for- 
mally consented should enact By-Laws. 


should proceed to make amendments. 
and those members instead of assert- 
ing any rights of objection should con- 
tinue to remain in the association. and 


without a suggestion of any irrecular- 
ity permit the new system to operate 


_and the new By-Laws to be adopted for 


The Master—You will admit, I sup-| 


pose, that a by-law may be void as 


contrary to the laws of the State or, 


public policy? 
Mr. Demond—Certainly, 
Honor. 
The 


Master—Suppose 


| whose assertion of authority they had. 
Your | 


a member. 


ten or a dozen or fifteen years, I take 
It that it would be too late for them 
to deny the authority of the agent in 


so long acquiesced. 
Mr. Whipple—But 


| subscribes to such by-law. Is he bound had made? 


tion of anything it was a decision that | 


at great length a large number of al- 
leged causes, which was totally un- 


trary power they now claim. 


The next fundamental question com- | se 


‘mon to both these cases is the legal ' 


By-Laws contained in its Manual. It 


seems to me that there is nothing very 
Take, 


supposing 


iby it? 
him. And if there was any adjudica- | 


Mr. Demond—Not if it 
to the laws of the state. 
The Master—On my 
it to be contrary 


assumption, 
to the 


‘laws of the state or to public policy, 


| is 


a member who subscribes to i 


_ bound? 


their 


first, The Mother Church. It certainly | 


is not in the ordinary sense of the 
term a corporation, and hence is not 


subject to the statutes of Massachu- 
setts relative to incorporated churches 
or religious societies. 


been formally incorporated. The First) +, a1) purposes. 


It 


s never | 
has n ‘to cure the defect. 


Mr. Demond—If it is contrary to 


law 


such organizations, as a safeguard to 
rights, his assent to it would 
probably operate as a waiver of that 
right; but if it were contrary to the 
law in the sense of being contrary to 


'the public policy of the state, or to 
some rule governing the devolution 
or rights of property, of course his 
assent would be-absolutely powerless | 


Members, who organized some 20 days | 


attempt to form a corporation. 


dence—for example, the 


P 0. a 
made n ‘subscribing member? 


some. 
of the deeds that have been put in evi- Your Honor. 
two deeds) 


correcting certain deeds which Mrs. | 


Eddy made in the first instance to the 


Church itself, describing it as a cor- 


| poration 
8) 2s) ' a > 
Honor | made to correct that mistake. contain 


‘a plain admission 


the confirmatory deeds 


ed 


that it was not a 
corporation but a mere voluntary asso- 
And the statute 


Chapter 132, in adding 


the | invalid under 


The Master—Even as binding the 


Mr. Demond—I should think so. 


Now, the next and 


It would be void | 


is contrary | 


Mr. Demond—tTheir assent to the 
new contract, evidenced in the new 


: 
|code of By-Laws, is inferred frem their 


| 
| 


of the state enacted simply) qgne qt 


‘for th otection the ers 
lstatus of this Mother Church and of the|.) PFOee’to of the members of 


; 


; 
i 
' 
' 


; 
j 
| 


Deed of Trust was a grant to four | association. 


conduct instead of from their original 
Signed application. 
Now, as to the status of the Board 


‘lof Directors, that is not simply a 


question of what Mrs. Eddy intended, 
but of the legal effect of what was 
is not 


bers and declared by so many words 
in the body of the By-Laws to be 
such, it is not a question of mere 
terminology; it is a question to be 


which this board grew up, in the light 
of the laws of Massachusetts. 


Are they also bound by the’ 


I do’ 


very general,’ 


they would not.) 
be bound by the contract that they | 
attempt was made by by-law to add 


board were 


a question whether functions rather than matters which 


these directors were formally chosen | 
as church officers by the First Mem- | 


for their choice in a diffrent maneer 
or in a different number than this 
deed provides for What woeld hare 
been the resuit® The trustees so 
chosen by the Church never ciuld 
hare succeeded to the title to this 
trust property, because the successios 
would have been a sucetession dif- 
ferent from the one which the deed 
itself calla for. Mrs. Edty could 
give property in trust to church of- 
fcers. to ‘bold to them and their suc- 
cessors as church officers tf she 
wished to accept the method of succes- 
sion which the Church might acop¢, 
whether she liked it or not, and pro 
in the deed that whatever that 
method of succession, whoever he- 
came the successors as church of 
cers of her grantees should ‘ake 
the property. But when she deciared 
in that deed that for all time those 
four individual trustees should fll va- 
cancies occurring itn their number. 


vide 


-and the successcrs so chosen by the 


should in like manner fil] vacancies 
occurring in their number, wherber 
that was consistent with the method 
of succession which ‘he Church might 
adopt for its officers or not, ahe 
thereby absolutely made it impossible 
for that. deed and that statute of 
Massachusetts to connect and work 
together. 

Now, when the church was organ- 
ized, 20 days after the date of the 
deed, the First Members proceeded, if 
not at the outset very shortly after- 
ward. to recognize this Board of 
Trustees known as the Christian Sci- 
ence. Board of Directors as an exist- 
ing body, and from time to time Dby- 
laws were adopted— 

The Master—What is the first in- 
stance of such recognition, so far as 
you have discovered’? 

Mr. Demond—-Well, Your Honor, I 
have not-in makine these hurried 
notes taken.the time to locate it. What 
I refer to, as I was about to explain, 
is the adoption from time to time of 
these By-Laws, commencing at rather 
an early date—of By-Laws which re- 
fer to the Christian Science Board of 
Directors, providing that they shal! 
be empowered to. do this and to do 
that. Many of these powers were ad- 
ditional to those given by the terms 


‘of the Deed of Trust. 


And finally, after the First Mem- 
bers had abdicated their functions, an 


a fifth director. What was the effect 
of all this? We think that one effect 
was to make the four original trustees 
under the deed, and later on the fifth 
director, whom the Church undertook 


_to add, Church officers for the reason 


that’ the various functions which the 
By-Laws undertook to confer upon the 
in their nature Church 


simply related to the title of property. 
Whether a man is a Church officer is 
not simply a question of terminology, 


not simply a question of whether a 


particular regulation or by-law can 


be found in the Church discipline book 


determined by examining the way in| ©*Pressly stating that such and such 


positions are chureh offices, and 


specifying among those the position in 


The Board of Directors originated | question. 


with the Deed of Trust of 1892. That 


A church officer fs an agent of . 
If functions of the asso- 


individual trustees, upon a charitable} Ciation that can only be performed by 


| 
| 
| 


.._ | Which vacancies among the trustees | 
last question | 


common to both cases which I wish | 


to touch upon, 
ence Board of Directors. 
Mr. Whipple—Before you leave the 


other subject, would it interrupt your 
thought if I asked you, what would 
be the effect of the assent of a mem-'/! 
ber to a by-law which was entirely | 


descriptive phrase, “a body corporate” | 


It was 
an act 


ognition at most; and, as Your Honor 
has indicated, it is a recognition of 
nothing but the fact that for certain 
very limited purposes as to the holding 
property, it might constitute a 
corporation under a 


measure of corporate 


after the name of The Mother Church, | 
did not make it a corporation. 
of incorporation, but as‘ 
_Governor Bates has stated, a mere rec- } 


the law of another 


state? 


Mr. Demond—I think that is the 


asked. 


is the Christian Sci- | 
What is it? | 


_a label. 


trust explicitly declared, with an ex- 
press provision as to the manner in 


should be filled—namely, by the trus- 
tees themselves. The name by which 
it was stated in that deed the grantees 
should be known, “The Christian Sci- 
ence Board of Directors,” 
It was not then the name of 


‘church officers, for this Mother Church 


did not then exist. The deed, there- 
fore, did not create the grantees a 


i : : ; 
‘corporation at the time of its execu- 
tion and delivery, as Governor Bates | 
deed of 1892 was not amendable. 


; has admitted. 
\same question which His Honor just | 


Mr. Whipple—I thought you differ- | 


jentiated on the ground of its being 


contrary to law. 


Mr. Demond—TI intended simply to 


distinguish between the two different 


, senses 


ce ‘ e r aa ° ’ ‘4 
ertain general | word “invalid.” or contrary to law.” 


‘statute of Massachusetts which confers | 


‘a very slight 


for any, answered 


power for property holding purposes | 
on ‘unincorporated religious societies. | 


As an unincorporated association, 


purpose jyst indicated, The 


Church stands in law exactly like any. 
unincorporated association or society, | 


ecclesiastical or lay. The rights of 
its members etand on the basis of the 
right of private contract. An unin- 
corporated association is simply 
body formed by agreement of the in- 
dividuals who compose it, and their 
rights with respect to its affairs de- 
pend upon the terms of their agree- 
ment regarding it. 

And this basic fact also shows what 
the true legal standing of the By- 
Laws | They are not by-laws «in 
the sense that.the by-laws. of an 
ordinary business corporation are by- 
laws—namely, subsidiary laws au- 
thorized by statute, resting upon 
delegated power of legislation; their 
authority stands on the right of pri- 
vate contract and nothing else. It is 
neediess to cite authorities on 
point. 

All the cases-—the quotations of va- 
rious authorities which Governor 
Bates read in his argument—all show 
that the reason why a court in a mat- 
ter involving the affairs of an unin- 
corporated association gives effect to 
its by-laws adopted in accordance 
with its constitution or articles of as- 


is. 


sociation, or whatever its governing | authority on behalf of a particular 


law may be called, is simply that the) 


members have seen fit to agree to 


those rules and regulations 


a | 


'a matter of contract. 


a 


this | it who had authority to? 
in violation of any law or any viola-. 


tion of public policy. 


rules and reculations by which their | 


affkirs shall be governed.- The Court 
simply enforces their agreement. 


Now, if that fundamental proposition | 
is sound, it follows that, however un- | 
usual and unique the method in which | 
these By-Laws have grown up, how-, 
ever contrary to the method by which 
corporations and religious societies | 
usually adopt and formulate their gov- | 


erning rules, nevertheless 
Laws of this Church, unless in some 


the By-. 


which might attach to the 


‘whether. officers not elected by 


-or church wardens. I[ 
| they 
‘trustees under the deed for the sim- 


Mr. Whipple—Very likely you have| 


it, then, in reply to His 
Honor. : 

Mr. Demond—For example, we have 
a 
effect that the free sale of stock of a 
corporation shall not be curtailed or 


restricted by by-law. 


'to the Church, 


It seems to me that the directors 


did not subsequently become a cor-. 


poration, entirely apart from the ques- 
tion of the manner of their selection, 
the 
members could be similar to deacons 


ever became a 
ple reason that the grant 


made to them and their successors, or 
in the sense of the 


' statute. 


statute in New Hampshire to the. 


has, nevertheless, held in the case of. 
Borrowe vy. Blue Mountain Forest As-_ 


sociation—71 N. H., I think—that 


while a by-law which absolutely pro- | 


hibits the sale of stock without first 
giving the other members of the cor- 
poration a chance to purchase’ it. 


_and transmit it to their heirs. 


is | 


invalid as a by-law, where they all| 


agree to it, it is binding on them as 
But as to the 


other kinds of invalidity, as to a by-| 


law which purports to amend an un- 
amendable deed of trust. or to author- 
ize something which on the ground of 


The purpose of the church wardens 
or other similar officers’ 
to provide for perpetual. succession. | 
But our court | 


There was no occasion for passing the 
Statute to enable church wardens and 
other officers of a church as individu- 


/als to receive grants of property for 


the individual benefit of themselves 
was no occasion for the enactment 
of the statute in order to enable indi- 


vidual trustees to receive the title to 


|property in trust for unincorporated 
churches, and to transmit it by forma! 


deed to their successors in trust, or 


have the succession preserved by going 


public. policy the law states is bad—§|§ 


[ assume such a by-law would have 
no effect. 
Mr. Whipple—But what about assent 


to a by-law in the case that you men-| 


tioned, where nobody has ever passed 
That is not 


a by-law. 


Mr. Demond—Acquiescence in that | 
or consent, seems to me to -be' 
an existing body of men as church 
officers, to hold to them and their suc- 


case, 
simply ratification of the act of an 
unauthorized agent. Ifa by-law which 
attempts to confer certain 
upon certain officers, for example, is 
passed by somebody claiming to have 


association to pass it, and the mem- 


_bers of the association who would have 
as the’ 


authority to pass it choose to accept 
it, to recognize it and allow it to be 


acted upon, the original lack of author- 
ity to force that by-law upon them. 
board, the remaining members shal] 
within 30 days fill the same by elec- 


would be cured for the same reason 


power?s | 


It merely is not | 


that my consent to let a man repre-. 
sent me in the doing of cettain acts) 


which I never authorized him to per-. 


form would eure his original lack of. 


authority. 


Mr. Whipple—Well, how about those | 
had seen fit to choose a body of govr- 


who have assented, as you say, to one 


form of by-laws——-what about an at-) 


directors’ | case of the majority directors and ordinarily refuse to relieve them from | particular they are in conflict with; tempt to amend-them which is entirely | 


d 


4 


to a court of equity to appoint new 


trustees as the vacancies occurred. 
The purpose of the statute was to do 


away with the formalities and machin- 
‘ery necessary to perpetuate that kind | 
of trusts by enabling the governing | 


boards of churches similar to certain 


indicated officers, in their capacity as 
' such officers, 


to hold in perpetuity 
the title to land given for the benefit 
of their respective churches. 

Now, this Deed of Trust of 1892, not- 
withstanding the words “successors 
in office,” manifestly was not made to 


cessors in o-Tice as suck officers. And 
that is the only kind of a trust that 


that statute was enacted to operate 


upon. This deed was made to four 
individual trustees to hold to them 
and their successors in office as trus- 
tees under that particular deed. be- 
cause the deed itself provides within 
itself the method of succession. 
“Whenever a vacancy occurs in said 


tion.” 
Now, just look at- that situation. 
Suppose that this Church had been 


organized at the time it was, 20 days 


after the date of that deed. and it 


erning officers, calling them the Chris- 


tian Science Board of Directors, or ' 
i 


was simply | 


do not think | 
corporation as | 
donor without a reserved power to 
was not} 


| lege v. 


statute was | 


may be suggested, 
There | 


‘this peculiar situation. 
' loyalty 


agents are. committed to certain per- 


sons, whether it is a board of trustees 
under a deed or the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and they see fit to ac- 


‘cept that grant of agency power and 


to exercise it, why, there is no diffi- 
culty about deeming them officers or 
agents of the church, even if they 
are not termed such in so many words, 
to the extent of the functions con- 
ferred upon them by the Church 
Rules. 

Now, if that proposition is so, we 
have a further complication in that the 
It 
was a perpetual grant upon a chari- 
table trust, and it contained no power 
of revocation or modification. The 
provisions of that deed are the meas- 
ure of the title to the real estate de- 
scribed in it, and the conditions under 
which the title of real estate is held 
cannot be altered at the will of the 


that effect. That proposition has been 
so elementary since Dartmouth Col- 
Woodward that there is no 
occasion for discussing authorities re- 
garding it. 


What is the legal result? I think 
it is not that the By-Laws conferring 
additional power upon a board of 
directors are all void from their in- 
ception, as has been suggested, or 
for that would 
deny the contract right of the Church 
members to accept, by express con- 
sent, or consent implied by acaui- 
escence, the directors as their agents 
for the discharge of the duties so 
imposed. I think the effect is simply 
that there are in legal effect two 
boards of directors, instead of one. 
The title to the real 8 described 
in the deed of 1892 and the supple- 
mentary deeds given on the same 


trusts, is in the original four and their 


successors provided in those deeds, 
and when they perform acts under 
those deeds as trustees, the acts may 
have a double aspect, because they 


May also be acts authorized by the 
| By-Laws of the Church. 


When they 
perform acts which are provided for 


only by the deeds of trust, they are 


acting as trustees under the deeds. 
and the concurrence of a fifth man 
with the four trustees does not vitiate 
their action unless there was a divided 
vote and his vote was necessary to a 
decision. When they perform acts 
which are authorized only by the By- 
Laws, they are acting solely as Church 
officers under the By-Laws. 


That is our theory of the result of 
It is not dis- 
to Mrs. Eddy to suggest it 
If anyone thinks that Mr. Dittemore 
ought not to raise this question, let 
him or her remember that it was 


already raised by the trustees of the 
Publishing Society, and let him also 
reflect upon the poseible effects and 


consequences of this solution, and of 
the attempted forcible unification of 
the tribunal created by the deeds of 
trust and that described by the By- 
Lawes, as the directors contend for. 
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ays not only that 
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directly to impede 
he plaintiff Row- 
he other plaintiffs, 
jis or their respec- 


doubt that, how- 
n Mrs. Eddy may 
ponfer upon the 
blishing Society 
the deed of 1898, 
lopted the theory 
bject these trus- 
laws, and she 
ry. The question 
ta of supervision, 
stion of removal. 
her intention in 
ally be given ef- 
hopes that it can 
A points of this 
om in which his 
Governor Bates. 
und originator of 
randum. 
stands today, 


“Mrs. Eddy’s By- 
ly, subject to the 


on the Dittemore 
.. Eddy’s By-Laws 
yemorandum can 
et to their full 
follower of Mrs. 
one; but if his 

cannot be in 


"» 


» 


1 by trustees 


if this Board of 
t acting 


He has | 
Sta SO | 
ally operate and) 


Deed of Trust. 
with the directors of said Church.” 

guage of that power of removal, which 
language of the power of removal in 


the Board of Directors itself—whether 


Publishing Society can be exercised 


‘whether it does or @oes hot require 
the unanimous consent of the trustees 
as distinguished from a mere major- 
ity, are questions discussed in the 
briefs of the majority directors, and of 


more is not interested. Mr. Dittemore, 
in the interest of the ultimate unity 
of this Church, does not wish to see 
the trustees of the Publishing Society 
wholly divorced from the government 


disposition or desire to argue that 


under that language the power to re-. 


‘move a member of the trustees of the of the body, tenure for a fixed term, 


As td whether, in view of the lan-. 


removal can be exercised arbitrarily 


or only for cause is a question of what 


differs widely and materially from the. 


Article I, Section 5, as to members of | 


; 
/ 
’ 


i 


only for cause, or is arbitrary, and) 


was intended to be the tenure of the 
directors’ office. 

There are just three kinds of ten- 
ures of corporate or other officers: 
Tenure at the mere will or pleasure 


and tenure during good behavior. If 
an officer holds ‘his office merely at the 
will amd pleasure Of his superior or 


employer or of the corporation or as- 


| 


’ 
; 
| 
| 


sociation of which he is an officer, 
why, then of course he can be dis- 
charged without”cause, because that 


Mr. Whipple, and in which Mr. Ditte- is implied in the very idea of a hold- 


ing at will and pleasure. 


But if he 
holds either for a fixed term or dur- 
ing good behavior he can of course be 
discharged only for cause, and cause 
implies a judicial ascertainment of the 


of the Church, but he has no interest, | cause, notice and hearing. That dis- 


tinction which makes, as a general 


they can exercise that power arbi-/rule, the right of notice and hearing 


trarily and without cause, or that they | depend upon the tenure of office, runs 
can exercise it when only a bare ma- | through all the cases. 


jority deem its exercise proper or ex- 
pedient, because he has no interest or 
desire to attempt to bolster up and 


support the action of a majority of. 
the members of the board in singling 


out and removing Mr. Lamont Row- | 


lands as a man who had few friends. 


and no students, and whose removal 
would not cause much commotion. 
As to the Dittemore case, Mr. Ditte- 
more hesitated somewhat at first 
whether to challenge the arbitrary 
action of the majority oP his associates 
in showing him the door. He decided 
to challenge it, not because he s_eks 
personal power and the emoluments 
| of the office, but because he sincerely 
believes, as his counsel sincerely be- 


| lieve, whether rightly or wrongly, that 


| there is a crisis in the affairs of this_ 


Church in which he can be of very 
much more use to Mrs. Eddy’s cause 
by resisting assertions of arbitrary 
and irresponsible power, asserting 
what he believes to be his legal! rights, 
and staying in, than he can by ac- 
quiescing in what he understands was 
a grossly illegal usurpation of his 
rights, “and thereby helping in the 
building up of an absolutely arbitrary 


-autocracy in the government of this_ 


great denomination. As a director 
| under the Deed of Trust, the successor 
of one of the original four, he could 
not be removed, for the simple reason 
\that no power of removal was con- 
tained in those deeds, and he can 
therefore be removed only by a court 
of equity, for just cause averred and 
established. As a Church officer or 
‘director under the By-Laws, he does 
‘not question the power of his associ- 
‘ates to remove him if just cause ex- 


_isted and the power were exercised in. 


a proper manner, provided the by-law 


| shurporting to give the power ever re- 


He had no reason to believe until 
the facts developed unexpectedly dur- 
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page 30 of the Church Manual, Sec-. 


‘tion 3, Article IJ, you will find the 
provision for the removal of readers. 
It is as follows: 

“If a Reader in The Mother Church 
be found at any time inadequate or 
unworthy, he or she shall be removed 


from office by a majority vote of the. 


Board of Directors and the consent of 


ref-|the Pastor Emeritus, and the vacancy 
the’ supplied.” 


Why should Mrs. Eddy be willing 


‘Directors, without her consent, should 
| have the power to dismiss and dis- 


charge one of their own number, per- 


: 
: 
: 


: 
: 


selected by - her—for’ she 
made her approval a condition prece- 
dent to the appointment of a director 


|—-remove one of their own number, 
'who was at the very head of the gov- 


: 
; 


ernment of this Church, but should 


‘withhold from'them the power to dis- 


miss a mere reader unless she con- 
sented to such dismissal? 

Why, Your Honor, she did not even 
reserve, in this part of the By-Laws 


at least, unless there is such.a pro- 


approve the readers. 


— 


s | upon its truth. 


vision somewhere else, the right to 


section is: 

“The directors shal! 
gible readers who are 
Christians,” etc. 

Mr. Thompson has also fully cov- 
ered the matter of the necessity of 
complaint and admonition by the 
Finance Committee. Our interpreta- 
tion of that provision of the By-Laws, 


select intelli- 
exemplary 


‘as he has shown, is supported by the 


history of the by-law from the outset, 
and it supplies what would otherwise 
be a serious gap in these By-Laws, 
namely, an indicting body. 

It is a genera! 


for the safeguarding of private rights, 
that, as a general rule, the same body 


shall not make a complaint and pass | 
If ‘the Finance Com-. 
when the one body is abolished. 


mittee by-law was enacted for the 
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of her consent, and the cooperation of 


The preceding | 


principle of the. 
Anglo-American system of procedure 


cause. 


| expedient. 
tion did not receive such approval., P 


Mr. Thompson has discussed at length | 
to the able the reasons why we believe it did not 
made by receive such approval, and I merely 


judicial 


‘She — 
has not intrusted the directors in any | pectors can simply say, “Get out,” if. 


Now, if by any chance it should be , sense by her own consent. 


Now, what was the tenure of office? 


The By-Laws contain no express pro-. 


vision. -There is no fixed term. The 
intention must be either that a direc- 


tor should hold during good behavior | nower to remove only for cause, and 


or that he should hold at the mere 


pleasure of his associates. 


Which | oppect. 


deed was “the First Members together are not necessary, the fundamental First 
question as to whether the power of | necessarily an indeterminate, fluctuat- | 


| Mr. Whipple—Were not the directors | 


t + . 
an official capacity, and not as a mat-, 


Church officers rather than under the | was not necessary, and that visit and | could not have been a matter of per- 
The language of the | admonition by the Finance Committee sonal confitence with respect to the 


Members, because ‘they were 
ing body. Mrs. Eddy was not, under 
the designation of First Members, giv- 
ing the power to certain specific indi- 
viduals that she personally had in 


ment she trusted; she was giving it to 
a pody whose membership must 
| change by death, resignation, removal, 
and the addition of new members. 
which is inconsistent with the idea ofa 
personal confidence as distinguished 
'from vesting the power in.an official 
body in the interest of the trust bene- 


| ficiary represented by that body. 


Subject to the same vicissitudes? None 
‘of them were immortal. 

‘The Master—The only difference is 
that they do not change quite so fast, 
I suppose. : 

Mr. Whipple—Not so many of them. 

Mr. Demond—They might. That is 


as a power vested in these bodies in 


,ter of personal confidence which would 


die when one of the bodies died. 
We say that the evidence upon the 


4 . . 
| question of interpretation overwhelm- 


ingly preponderatesS in favor of a 


that the legal presumption is .to that 


was the intent, is a question of inter- | 


we can in the light of the context 
and of the surrounding circumstances, 


pretation, to be determined as well as | 


and, above all, the nature of the office | 


itself. The language of the by-law, its 
extraordinary lack of explicitness, the 
failure to state whether cause should 
be necessary .or not be necessary, is 


And some of the reasons why 
we take that position are these: 
In the. first place, the very genius 


of our institutions is opposed to the. 
is | 


idea of arbitrary power, and it 
arbitrary power that is in question 
here. Governor Bates in his argu- 


‘ment, according to my notes, describes 


of no significance, for the efféct of that | 


can be argued just as well one way 
as the other. If Mrs. Eddy had been 


his conception of the removing power 
of these majority directors as abso- 
lutely arbitrary, the most arbitrary 


power that can be given. 


a trained lawyer and had foreseen and | 


had 


seen the necessity of covering it at 


this point, she could just as well have 
stated in express terms that the right 
of dismissal 
pleasure as she could have stated in 


in mi is sti r fore-; 
$5 nd this question, 0 some clime or country where arbitrary 


power is customarily conferred. They | 


could be- exercised at 
the free atmosphere of 


express terms that it should be exer-| 


cised only for cause. So the fact that 


The Master—Unless there is a pre-| 


sumption,in favor of cause. 
Mr. Demond—Precisely, Your Honor. 


We say there is a presumption in the} 
case of officers’ of this kind in favor) 


right of removal only for 
I am coming to that in just a 
moment and then I shall be througb. 

It is perfectly clear that in the 
power of removal as to the Publishing | 
Society trustees she intended to give} 
a somewhat broader discretion than 
that which the law gives with refer- 
ence to removing for cause an officer. 


of the 


or person with a fixed term of office, | 
because she said, “such reasons as to} 
them may seem expedient.” 

The Master—That language is not 
quite accurate, as you no doubt no- 
tice. You do not describe a reason, 
strictly speaking, as expedient or non-| 
We have got to do a little 
translating there. 

Mr. Demond—Yes. 

The Master—“For such reasons as 
may seem to them to render the re-. 
moval expedient.” I suppose that is 
what it really means, isn’t it? 

Mr. Demond—yYes. It can well be 
argued on the analogy of certain cases, 
that that meant that there should be. 
an absolutely arbitrary power. On 
the other hand, it can well and for- 
cibly be argued that the very statement 
that the reasons must be such as seem, 
expedient to them means that there} 


tal lack of reasons. And if there 
must be some reasons, why, it can be 
further argued that they must 
rational reasons and must be ascer-. 
tained in a judicial manner. 

But, at any rate, it was intended 
to give a rather broad discretion as to 
the reasons, if there were any real 


not 
church in the way that she proposed; | 
that is, The Mother Church being gov- | 


' branch 
the usual way by the votes of all mem-.| 


possibility 


‘in all 


must be some reasons, and not a to-, but 


reasons, to the First Members or di-| 


rectors with regard to the removal of 
trustees. That language, that power 
of removal, was earlier than the origi- 
nal granting of the power of remova: 
of a member of the Board of Directors 
itself. The fact that Mrs. Eddy did 
not employ any similar language, in- 
stead of indicating that shé meant to 


d ac on | ee 
empower them to act arbitrarily /been built up around the principle of. 


their mere notions of expediency, 


‘son of eliminating 
| ities. 


would appear to indicate that she did. 


not intend to give as broad a discretion 
as she gave in the case of trustees of 
the Publishing Society. 

Mr. Whipple—Mr. Demond, may I 
ask, if both these bodies were by the 
Trust 
functions to determine when there 
were reasons; can judicial functions 
of that sort be delegated by one of the 
bodies to the other? 

Mr. Demond—No. 

Mr. Whipple—lIf she reposed confi- 
dence in these two bodies to exercise a 
discretion in determining 
about removal, can that power to 
judge, in which she imposed confi- 
dence, be delegated from one body to 
the other? 

Mr. Demond-—No, it could not be 
delegated. It is a question of survival 


Mr. Whipple—Well, does it survive 


when one .judicial body goes out of) 
existence, assuming that it does, and) 


the power has been intrusted by the 
donor to both of them, acting jointly? 
18 not intrusted one of them. She 


_ Mr, Demond—A power involving the 
exercise of discretion or judgment of 


the person to whom it is given is ina 
position to exercise it himself. 

Mr. Whipple—-Can it be inherited by 
anybody else? 

Mr. Demond—lI 
Whippk. 

Mr. Whipple—If 


think so, Mr. 


it can't be dele- 


+ gated, how can it be inherited? 


Mr. Demond—I think s80, Mr. 


the Finance Committee, a member of | Whipple— 


i 


this board should be dismissed with-'| 


Mr. Whipple—If a man can will his 


out cause assigned and hearing given, |property he ought to be able to sell it. 
it seems utterly inconceivable that she | 


that power, absolutely unchecked, ini gation here, but of survival, 
| whether 
Assuming. however, for the purpose whether it was a matter of personal! those that they have told to get out. subordinate 


such a board as this. 


| tion 


In the next place, this Church, these 
By-Laws, are not an importation from 


did not come down to us from medi- 
éval Italy. Mrs. €ddy is a daughter 
of New Hampshire, born and raised in 
the granite 
hills, among a people to whom abso- 


she did not specify gets us nowhere lute and arbitrary power or exercise 
; SP 7. Oe : “| of power has been intolerable from the | 


beginning of their provincial history. | 


She did not adopt this peculiar form 
of government for this Church be- 
cause she was fond of vesting arbi- 
trary power in people, but because of 


'a certain plain reason of what she 
/deemed business 
/ernor Bates says that that reason was 
obvious, but he did not refer to the 


expediency. Gov- 


evidence. 

On page 644 of the record, Mrs. 
Knott, describing a conversation with 
Mrs. 


'converation as follows: 


“She said they told her that it was 
humanly possible to organize 


erned by a minority so to speak, al- 


though the provision was made for the 


churches to be governed in 
But she said she saw the im- 
of having The 
Church governed by or controlled by 
votes of members, as they would be 
parts of the world.’ 

That is the reason, and the only rea- 
son, why she undertook to limit the 


bers. 


power of the members in the first in-| 


stance to a few of the members, and 
later on to vest it in the Board of 
Directors altogether;—not because 
she loved arbitrary power and wanted 


'to confer arbitrary power to the limit, | 
imprac- | 


she deemed it 
the members 


because 


ticable, with of. this 


church: scattered all over the face of | 


be | Christendom, 


to leave them to exer- 
cise the church functions in the usual 
democratic manner. 


Arbitrary power in this connection 


is simply a power to strangle free- 
dom of thought. There is no 
ceivable reason why Mrs. Eddy or 
anybody else should have dreamed of 
giving a majority of this board the 
unique. and extraordinary power to 
purge itself without notice, hearing 
or cause, at its arbitrary whim or 
discretion, except for the single rea- 
dissenting minor- 


Now, this Church, this religion, has 


freedom of thought. 

Why, from its very inception down 
to within a few years, when the posi- 
of this Church became so well 


-established-that it no longer had any 


Deed endowed with | judicial, 


necessity of fighting for existence, it 
had to fight for the principle of free- 
dom to act upon its own religious 
beliefs. Did 
than Mrs. Eddy? Was Mrs. Eddy, with 
this idea of freedom of thought and of 
personal opinion ingrained in 
fighting for it during the best 
of her life 
ticipating in extinguishing that vital 


part 


element of growth in the governing. 
body which wields all the functions of. 


her Church? Think of that question 


a little. A believer in arbitrary power! 


numbered page just 


Why, Mrs. Eddy says, in the little in- 
troduction to this Minual, on the un- 
preceding 


table of contents, regarding the rules 


| But 


and By-Laws in the Manual: 


nor dictatorial demands, such as one 
person might: impose on another.” 
if that by-law 


that a majority of the Board of Di- 


She has | 
kept her hold during her lifetime right | 
on them. 


| Mrs. 
course cannot be delegated so long a8 | yyjop perhaps has not been referred 


they see fit, whenever two of the five 
disagree with the other three, it comes 
pretty near being an “arbitrary 


opinion.” 

Eddy said something else 
fo in this connection. She said, in 
Section 9, of Article I, “Law consti- 
tutes government.” That principle is 
the antithesis of the principle of au- 
tocracy. If law constitutes govern- 
ment, then she meant that the govern- 


ment administered by the governing 


‘poard of her Church should be a gov- 


ernment of law and not a government 
of men. But if the thrée can say to the 
two, “Get out,” without first, in a ju- 
dicial manner, finding cause estab- 


Mr. Demond-—I think so for this rea-| lished why they should get out, the 
could ever have contemplated vesting | son: that it is not a question of dele-| government of this Church is a gov- 


it survwes depends 


f 


and | 
on | the power to elect the successors of | otherwise. although in a case of mere 


érnment of men, and men who have 


“mind, and in whose individual judg-.| 


one of the reasons for construing this | 
‘directors were servants, who was the! 


'master? The members of this Church, ’ freedom: of individual thoughts, and 
is respectful language, expression for 


Eddy, stated a portion of that. 


a | 


Mother | 


con- | 


any One know it better | 


her, 


was she consciously par- | 


the | 
“They were not arbitrary opinions | 


is an opinion | 


mighty careful to so conduct them- 
selves that they won't receive a simi- 
lar order of dismissal. 

And the effect upon this’ Church is 
something that the members of this 
‘denomination, that have its interests 
‘at heart, had better give a little seri- 
ous thought to. 

Now, Mr. Thompson has gone 
_through the various -provisions in 
‘other parts of this Manual which more 
‘specifically. indicate that Mrs. Eddy 
intended fair dealing should be exer- 
cised in connection with matters 
of discipline. He has also covered 
fully the argument from the effects 
and consequences of the two construc- 
tions. It is obvious and argues itself, 
There is just one other thing that 
I want to mention, and it ig, impor- 
Governor Bates says an officer 
is a servant. He used that phrase in 
his argument. Well, now, in the case 
of a servant the presumption is that 
he can be discharged at will unless the 
contract otherwise provides. But in 
the name of common sense, 


tant. 


for all practical purposes, are mem- 
‘bers in name only under this form 
of government, and, as I 
/ment would seem to be valid as long 
as the members acquiesced in .t, 


future time or not. 
now, they have no voting power. The 
‘directors exercise all the power of the 
lect their own successors. Who is 
their superior? Why, 
‘masters, if their contention should 
prevail even to the extent of 50 per 
cent, of everybody in this denomina- 
tion in regard to the affairs of the 
denomination. There is nobody but 
a court of equity that can exert upon 
their actions the slightest check. 
Now, what is the analogy? In de- 
ciding what the presumption is as to 
whether the tenure of office was to be 
at mere whim and pleasure or during 
good behavior, are we to compare 
these directors with a common servant 
of a private employer, with an ordi- 
nary subordinate administrative of- 
ficer, like a member of the much la- 
mented Boston police force, or are we 
to compare them with the directors 
‘or trustees that exercise all the ad- 
ministrative or other powers of an in- 
corporated charitable trust, or with 


the. directors of a business corpora- | 


tion, or, if you want an analogy in the 
‘line of public office—Governor Bates 
seems to prefer public offices—-with 
those great “boards which stand at 
‘the head of our system of government, 
with no superior? You can draw that 
analogy and it will be useful. 

As to the trustees of incérporated 
‘eleemosynary institutions, one case 
cited in our brief is Welch v. Passaic 
Hospital, 59 New Jersey Law, 142. 
That was a writ of mandamus to fre- 
instate a governor of an incorporated 
hospital. The statute authorizing such 
corporations expressly empowered the 
board of governors to alter and amend 
by-laws and provide for filling vacan- 
cies and removing members of their 
own board. The constitution of the 
particular hospital contained no pro- 


cept the provision that when any gov- 
ernor should die, resign or refuse or 
neglect.to act, the board should fill 
the vacancy after such vacantcy had 
been ascertained and recorded in the 
book of minutes. The board passed a 
resolution expelling the relator for 
non-attendance at hospital meetings, 
without notice of hearing. A peremp- 
‘tory writ of mandamus. was issued. 
The Court rather forcibly construed 
the provision in the constitution of 
‘the particular hospital as contemplat- 
‘ing an ascertainment in a judicial 
manner of the neglect to act in the 
office, and then went 6n to say: 
“But if the constitution and _  by- 
laws were silent upon this subject and 
did not provide for an inquiry and 
determination, still those -elements of 
judicial action would be absolutely 
necessary. He must have had notice 
and must have been given an- oppor- 
tunity to be heard upon charges or 
complaints presented against him. 
'His continued right of membership 
could not be forfeited, ipso faeto, by 
his failure to attend a meeting or 
meetings of the board. Upon this sub- 
ject of this neglect of duty there was 
no legal investigation and adjudication 
by the board of governors of this as- 
sociation, and the relator is entitled to 


be restored to the membership of the- 


board from which he has been irregu- 
‘larly and illegally pemoved.” 

Now, there is an earlier case with 
regard to a similar body in Connecti- 
cut. 

The Master—Also on ‘your brief, I 
‘take it. 

Mr. Demond—No, it is not cited on 
my brief, Your Honor. 

Fuller v. Plainfield School, 6 Conn. 
532. The defendants were incorporated 
trustees of an academy, and the pro- 
ceeding was a mandamus to reinstate 
the plaintiff as a member of the board, 
a majority of his associates haying 
passed a vote expelling him without 
notice. The charter authorized the 
trustees to fill vacancies occasioned by 
death or.removal. But the Court rather 
forcibly construed-the word removal 
|as meaning removal from the town 
‘and not removal from office, and then 
said: : 

“Moreover, the trustees are vested 
with power to displace, at pleasure, 
‘any officer appointed by them, but no 


| other; and such a pewer would be as 
unfit as it would be novel.” 

| The Court further expressed a grave 
doubt if any implied power of remov- 
‘ing the trustees existed in the cor- 
poration, but held if such power did 
exist it could be exercised only for 
cause, on specific charges, and judicial 
notice and hearing. 

Now, the cases cited in our brief 
and the treatment of the subject in an 
elementary work, such as Cyc., for 
example, show that it is elementary 
that the directors of a business cor- 
poration cannot.be removed from 
office except for cause, On due notice 
and hearing, unless the charter or 
‘governing law expressly provides 


administrative officers. 


of argument, that Mrg. Eddy’s consent | confidence. 1t seems to me,that it|and whose successors will probably be}the opposite rule would prevail. And 


} 


organization formed 


if these |. 
'welfare of the race. 


explained | 
‘some time ago, that form of goVern- | 


whether it is binding on them for all | 
As matters stand | 


'this right 
‘Church. They appoint themselves, se-| going to be given his walking orders, 
‘and a more 
they are the} put in his place. 
| The Master—I took it for granted 


ever 
{on- 


as to public officers, who has 
Suggested that either house of 
gress or either house of the Legis- 
lature, or a city government invested 
with the power to upon elec- 
tions and qualifications of its own 
members, could proceed to throw a 
dissenting minority out of the window 
without cause, notice or hearing? 
Now, that is all I care to say, Your 
Honor, about the fundamental law 
points in this case. The question of 
bad faith, in which I thoroughiy agree 
with Mr. Thompson's remarks has 
been so fully covered by him that no 
further comment upon it is necessary 


pass 


I will not weary Your Honor farther’ 
except to call Your Honor’s attention ' 


to the language of a western judge in 
a case cited at the very end of our 
brief: 


‘“& ehurch is a voluntary 


for the advance- 
ment of the spiritual welfare of its 
members by counsel, admonition afid 
example, and to promote, as far as 
possible, with the means at hand, the 
There must be 


society 


such thoughts. 

The question in the Dittemore case 
is whether, from this time on, freedom 
of thought, and in courteous language 


-expression of such thought, is to con- 


tinue to prevail in the governing 
board of this great Church, or whether 
the man that undertakes to exercise 
of freedom of thought, is 


successor 


subservient 


you preferred to go on, Mr. Demond, 
although it is after 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Demond—I did not realize it, 
|Your Honor. 

The Master—I have always waited 
for the speaker to suggest 4 o'clock, 
and you did not do -it. 

Mr. Demond—I am _ sorry, Your 
Honor; I did not realize how much 
time | was taking. 


rather, when you got started, finish up. 

Mr. Demond—Certainly. 

The Master—I think we are all 
indebted to you for a very concise and 
forcible statement. 

Mr. Demond—Thank you. 

[Adjourned at 4:30 p. m. to 10 o'clock 
a. m., Friday, Sept. 12, 1919.] 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR 
ELECT OFFICERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—aAt 
yesterday’s session of the. thirty- 
fourth triennial encampment of the 
Knights Templar, New Orleans, Louis- 
liana, was chosen for the next encamp- 
ment, which will be held in Septem- 
ber, 1922. ES 

Announcement of the election of 
officers was also “made. 


Atlanta, Georgia, who was formally 
installed. The deputy grand master 
is Jehial Chamberlain of St. Paul 
Minnesota; grand generalissimo, 
| Leonidas Newby, Knightstown, 


| 


‘Indiana; grand tai neral, Wil- 
vision on that particular subject, ex- | / & captain general, Wil 


Manchester, lIowa; 
grand senior warden, George 
Dallery, Denver, Colorado; grand 
junior warden, William Sharp, Chica- 
go, Illinois; grand treasurer, 
Liens, Connecticut, who was reelected, 
and grand recorder, Frank Johnson, 
Kentucky. 

The grand encampment has adopted 
500 French children of Masonic 
parentage who were made orphans 


liam H. Norris, 


| 
' 


by the war and will set aside $5000 


‘from the grand master’s war relief 


fund for rebuilding the hospita] of 
St. John in Jerusalem. 


DEFICIENCY FUND 
REQUESTS CUT DOWN 


—The House,Appropriations Commit- 
tee yesterday swung the ax 
economy hard on practically all gov- 
ernment departments asking defic- 
iency funds and reported a bill giving 
less than a third of the total asked. 
As reported, it carried more than 
$14,000,000. The Attorney-General 
got all he asked for hunting our 
food profiteers and hoarders and en- 
forcing war-time  prohibition.. He 
told the committee he expected to 


spend $50,000 a day on the food cam- 
paign alone. 

Navy yard workers will feel the 
effects of the cut, and it was said many 


‘action was +a. notice for 


thousands woutd have to be discharged 
slowly. Committee men declared their 


efficiency, as the yards are only 65 per 
cent as efficient as in the pre-war 
period. 
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NATIONALIZATION QF 
MINES ADVOCATED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—The United 
Mine Workers convention yesterday 
adopted a report of its policy com- 
mnittee advocating nationalization -of 
coal mines. This report will e 
treated in detail by a resolutions com- 
mittee which is expected to report to- 
morrow. The convention adjourned 


Wales 


CANADA’S POSITION 
AMONG THE NATIONS 


Munister of Justice Derices “Luttle 
Canadianism”™ _of the Hon. 
W.S. Fielding in Atternpting 
to Amend Peace Resolution 


The hristlan Seience W 


5 


Spewia! ta 
I~ ae 
OTTAWA. Ontario 
Fielding, M P.. f 
Queen's, who at the 


Liberal COnVentlion Was 
for leadership, and now 
front row of the Opposition benc| 
Offered an amendment 

the peace resolution which has 
before the House of Commons 
proval since Monday. The mem?» 
Sheiburne and Queen's, who wa 
mer Minister of Finance in the L. 
rier Government but broke w 
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te Canadian 
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-chief and favored conscription, emiph 
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sized the fact that there were 
ferences .of opinion regarding th 
ligations to be incurred by the various 
signatories, under the Leacue of Na- 
tions covenant, and the reservation 
which he offered was as follows: 
“That in giving such approval this 
House in no way assents to any im 
pairment in the existing autonomous: 
authority of the Dominion. but 
the question of what part, if any, Can 
ada shall take in any war, actual or 
threatened, is one to be determined 
at all times when occasion may fe- 
quire by the people of Canada through 
their representatives in Parliament.” 
Mr. Fielding took the ground, in 
the course of his speech, that the 
presence of Canadian delegates at 
Paris was unnecessary, inasmdach as 
there was no exclusively Canadian 
business to transact and because the 


ee Oo 


that 


The Master—I thought you would British authorities were competent to 


look after Canada’s interests. He even 
contended that in Labor matters 
Messrs. Barnes and Gompers were 
competent to attend to the interests 
of industry in the Dominions at large. 
Canada, he declared, was not a na- 
tion, but a colony, and he character- 
ized as “buncombe” and “tomfoolery” 
all claims that the Dominion had ad- 
vanced toward nationhood through at- 
tendance at the conference. He be- 
lieved that in that regard objections 
to Canada’s professed status were 
highly logical. 

The Hon. C. J. Doherty, Minister of 
Justice, and signatory for Canada of 
the treaty, derided the “little Cana- 
dianism” and colontalism of Mr. Field- 
ing, and contended that Canada had 
advanced far toward virtual equality 
in the sisterhood of nations of the 
Empire. With regard to the amend- 
ment, he declared that the functions 


The next| of the council of the League of Na- 
grand master is Joseph K. Orr of tions were “advisory” and not man- 


datory. The council had power to say 
what any nation party to the league 
“ought to do” in the matter of men 
and armament in the case of any dis- 
pute which might arise with regard to 
territorial aggression. It couid not 


“force” any nation to take that advice. 


' 


W. 


| 


; 


“Conceivably,” said Mr. Doherty, 
“when such advice is gtven it will rest 
with the Dominion, throngh Parlia- 
ment, to say whether or not the ad- 
vice shall be followed, and whether 
or not soldiers shall be sent. The 
undisturbed power of Parliament shal! 
stand between the council and the 
people.” 

In addition, the Minister declared 
that any nation called upom to act 


became antomatically a member of the 


; 
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WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


of | 
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tilt Saturday out of respect to its for- | 


mer president, John Mitchell. AIl the 


‘power is given them of removing each | @Ports presented by its various of- 


| Spec 


ficers were adopted by the convention | 


without amendments. 

John L. Lewis, president, expressef4 
the belief to The .Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent that a wage 
agreement would be arranged with 
operators without serious disagree- 
ment. 


NEW COURSES IN SCHOOLS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine — The public 
schools of Portland are to have an 


addition of 34 teachers for the com-_ 


ing year, thus providing -for better 
instruction and to make possible the 
institution of four new courses to the 
regular curriculum. These wil] be 
courses. in automobile mechanics, 
printing and machine shop for boys, 


|and advanced sewing for girls. 


‘delegates to 
'United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 


league, and had a vote. Advice could 
never come from a conncil of which 
Canada was not a member. 


TELEPHONE RATES 
HELD TO BE TOO HIGH 


Special to The chhistian Science Monitor 

PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Tele- 
phone rates charged by the Providence 
Telephone Company, the subsidiary of 
the Bell system, are too high, and have 


been for several years, according to 
Ralph W. Eaton, public service engi- 
neer, who has furnished information 
in connection with the investigation of 
the situation here. He expressed an 
opinion that the eompany has been 
setting aside too large sums for the 
building up of the plant.. Another 
point he objected to is the payment 
of the greater part of the local com- 
pany’s revenues each year to the Bell 
Company. 


ent liter 


CAMPAIGN FOR MAINE GRANITE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


'» PORTLAND, Maine — Coordinated 


effort. to urge the use of Maine 
granite in bpilding throughout the 
United States is to be made following 
the convention of the National Build- 
ing Granite Quarries Association here. 
The controlling interests of this im- 
portant industry have formed a strong 
organization to further the campaign. 
Great increase in the output of Maine 
quarries is looked for, and the pro- 
posed State Pier with all such a wharf 
will mean for such an industry is es- 
pecially interesting the granite asso-' 
ciation. 
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PLUMB PLAN SUPPORTED 


ial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


DETROIT. Michigan—Two thousand 
the convention of the 


Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Laborers pledged themselves to en- 
gage actively in an attempt to have 
Congress adopt, the Plumb plan for 


railroad management. The pledge fol- 
lowed a two-hour exposition of the 


plan by Glenn E. Plumb. its author. 
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_ MARINES LAND IN HONDURAS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Departure of President Bertrand of 
Honduras from Tegucigalpa was fol- 
lowed by looting and rioting in yvari- 
ous parts of the Republic. A small 
force of American marines was landed 
from the cruiser Cleveland at Puerto 


, Cortez to protect foreigners. 
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T TO _{ manufacture of these extracts now 
, gp og hase of existing conditions 
SELF: | : A STATE TRUST 


fame before the conference in’ the 
os of reports of a propaganda said 


to-be conducted to stimulate Negroes 

She! to seek political gains and to avenge 

ares © iynchings. Particular attention was 

and: directed to reports of a northern 

Negro newspaper, said to be ¢ircu- 

"Would lated in the south, containing ‘asam- 
“matory material. 


| PHILADELPHIA PLANS 
~ MUNICIPAL MARKET 


og | ‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ie. interven-| PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—A 
; 7 

Prof. Wil-! program involviag the expenditure of 


mbia Univer-| $20,000,000 for a permanent municipal 
sted inter-' market, to keep living costs on a rea- 
“> which sonable Sasis, has been outlined by 
existing the City Market Commission of which | | | 

| | Joseph S. MacLaughlin, director of teresting incidents of historical docu- 
ae » he PAYS, | supplies for Philadelphia, is the); ments of the United States. The 
a ~ malize the chairman. ‘papers appear to have been originally 
‘i | The commission has also voted possessed by Meshech Weare, the first 
; Ae Guy unanimously to ask a $10,000 appro-| Governor of New Hampshire and the 
| priation for a survey of food sales chief executive during 
from farmer to consumer in Phila-| tionary War. He was in correspond- 


in Mex-) 
delphia, to be used as a basis for the ence'with many of the Revolutionary 


Bieven.| 
of which municipal campaign to lower the cost | statesmen and the collection contains 
29 communications from the pen of 


o this office of living. The commission intends to | 
- Proféseor use this investigation as the basis of ! George Washington, 35 from Gen. John 


erly the hold-'a demand that the city appropriate’ Sullivan, 
taxes and 
y royalties or 


| . CONCORD, New Hampshire—The | 
State of New Hampshire has been for- 


Weare papers, which, of great 
torical value, were lost to the 
for nearly one hundred years. 


State 
These 


and revolutionary period 
resolutions 


colonial 
New England history, 
the Continental Congress, 
-echarter of Dartmouth College, and 
maps, plans, and broadsides. At pres- 


Office 


} —The chief 


for preservation as part of the state 


Hampshire Historical Society. 
The disappearance 
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WEARE. DOCUMENTS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor! 4. +, the Committee of Safety. 


tunate in regaining ~possession of the | 
his- | 


papers include communications of the. 
of 


of | 
the original | 
ent they. are being arranged and bound . 


archives in the collection of the New 


and pursuit of | 
these papers constitute one of the in-| 


the Revolu-, 


o 
learned of their whereabouts in June, | 


15 from Gen. John Stark, 13 | 


s 


'to Mr. Weare, either personally or as | 


|the President of New ‘Hampshire. | 
| Others are to the State of New Hamp- | 
| shire: to John Langdon, who was the 
financier of many of New Hampshire's 
| expeditions in the war for freedom, 


|. The proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society state that at 
& meeting held in 1908 the opinion) 
'Was expressed that “next in impor- 
tance to the Winthrop and Mather pa-| 
pers and Bradford's long-lost history, | 
the papers of the Weare family, if they | 
could be fully recovered, would con-: 
nect two syndered parts of New Eng-| 
land's history.” 


Disposition of the Papers 


The discovery was brought about 
primarily when Joseph B. Moore, Jr., 
of New York, left as part of his estate 
a large trunk, especially made for the 
purpose, containing these papers, some 
1500 in number. The administrators 
deposited the trunk aft Montclair, New 
Jersey, and arrangements were en- 
tered into for their sale at public auc- 
tion by Stan V. Henkles, a Philadel- 
phia auctioneer. It was expected to 
realize $40,000 upon them. 
i. The State of New 


Hampshire manu. oe 


a 


wy 


a 
a 


1915, and filed a hill in equity in Phil- 
-adelphia County,.said to be one of the)! 
most. unusual of its kind ever entered. 
The State was the plaintiff, and the 
|auctioneer and administrators the de- 
'fendants. .New Hampshire claimed mod 
that Joseph B. Moore secured the pa- fo been 
pers from his father of the same name, | 
and the father probably from one 
John Farmer, who was hired by au-. 
thority of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture in 1837 “to examine, arrange, in- 
dex and preserve such of the public 
_archives as may be deemed worthy of 
'such care.” | 
| It was alleged that neither Farmer, 

. the son's admin-. 
| istrators, nor the auctioneer had title. | 
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An injunction that was served in 1915, 
| the day before the auction, rested -:for 
_three years; and the case was never 
| tried. New Hampshire, represented 
by its Assistant Attorney-General, Jo- 
seph S. Matthews, and its Philadelphia 
counsel, Alexander Simpson Jr., now 
justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
| Court, found evidence to show that Mr. 
| Moore Sr., was prominent in public, 


Moore at Concord in 182 
ing statement appeared: 

“The following interesting 
relating to the War of Independence 
are copied from the originals on file 
in the office of the Secretary of State 


Facstmile of George 


27. the follow-! include 
great 
papers | 


of New Hampshire.” i 


Washington's lefter 


pictures and documents of 
historical value, and to which 
the Weare papers will be a consider- 
able addition. 

Dartmouth men are interested in one 
of the Weare papers which is one of 
the original drafts: of the charter of 


“STOPPAGE” URGED 
% TO FREE. MOONEY. 


Advocacy of Stnke Abandoned 
| in Favor of New Method of 


Reporting but Doing No Work 


| Special to The 
from ite Western News 
{ CHICAGO. Iilinocis—The genera! 
'Mooney strike set for Sept. 1. In Chi- 
Cago. Was called off by the Chicago 
Mooney Defense Committee. That the 
forces of Labor are not sufficientiy 
,united to demand the freedom 
|'Thomas J. Mooney was plainly 
dent by the reports of a host of Labor 
delegates at the Chicago convention 
held recently. so the defense 
‘declares in its notice of the cancel'a- 
| tion of the strike. The strike has been 
(set for “a more favorable and future 
date,” says the notice, which also 
| States that a 24-hour walkout may 5e 
| called by the San Francisco headquar- 
_ters on Oct. 8. The date for calling 
the strike locally, it was stated, was 
‘left in the hands of the “Wageworkers 
Universal Defense League.’ the new 
name of the local Mooney organization 
The Mooney people here are advo- 
cating “stoppage” instead of a strike, 
and the literature sent out explains 
that this is “a new device in Labor 
circles generally.” 
“It is a common practice among tne 
farment workers,” the circular con- 
tinues. “They report for work, go 
into the shop, but do nothing—except 
_discuss their latest grievances, 
| “The advocates of stoppage contend 
that if everybody reports on the job 
and will devote the day to discussing 
among themselves and to educating 
the foreman and employer as to their 
demands and the reasons therefor, 
every one, and especially those pos- 
'sessed of economic power, will real- 
ize what is wanted and why. 
“‘Stoppage’ for one  work-day 
everywhere would be such a demon- 
stration as would induce employers to 
use the influence of their economic 
power to see that Labor’s demands 
were granted,” the circular contin- 


Christian Science Montcor 
Office 


nf: 


evi 


league 


affairs in New Hampshire, and was one 
of the founders and first librarian of| 
'the New Hampshire Historical So- 
clety. In 1822, °23, and °’24 he col- 
‘lected, purchased, and obtained by 
gift many original papers ‘from their. 
owners, and wrote a book, ‘“‘Memo- 
rials of New Hampshire,” and another 
‘work called “Memoirs of the Gov- 


ues, “and thus prevent a repetition of 
‘stoppage’ demonstrations.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE WAR BONUS 


Dartmouth College. This college was 
originally designed for the education 
of Indian boys. The interlineations in | 
the document indicate that the “in-' 
struction of English youths” was to be} CONCORD. New Hampshire — The 
a consideration secondary to that of | Legislature yesterday approved a bill 
‘Moore Senior, at the end of the let- civilizing the savage tribes of North 'Biving New Hampshire service: men a 
ters of Washington, was this state-| America. ‘bonus of $100. 
ment: , } 


The text of the papers, so copied 
and printed, showed an exact simi- 
larity in date, verbiage and authorship 
to at least 16 of the items printed in 
the auctioneer’s catalogue. On page 
194 of the volume as published by 
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It is quite as interesting and individual as 
the person for whom it is named. 


ark V corte. tg the 


Over the head it slips, with a round neck 
and sloping, drooping shoulders, 


The yarn trimming is very bright and gay 
and nicely blended. 


There are many other pretty ones. We 
should like to have you see them. 


THE NORBRO SHOP 


17 East Grand River Ave.. DETROIT 
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Sold at Factory-to-You Price | 


Facsimile of original charter, Dartmouth College 


$20,000,000 for building, transporta-! from Gen. Enoch Poor, seven from 


tion, storage, and market facilities, to 
be rented to private dealers undef 
municipal direction, similar to the 
renting of the municipal piers. 

The present plans involve the erec- 
tion of a big central public terminal 
market with convenient freight yards 
and warehouses, superseding’ the 
present business district of the com- 
mission men, or a series of “dominat- 
ing regional] distribution centers” in 
various sections of- the city, concen- 
trating all market sales for each 
community center. : 
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Grinnell Bros. 


wee Piano 


Make 
Endorsed by Calve, Gadski, Nordica 
and other famous artists. 
Beautiful, rich toned Grand and 


Upright Models. Easy payments. 


Grinnell Brothers 


24 STORES. HEADQUARTERS 
243-247 Woodward Ave... DETROIT 
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Walk-Over Boot Shops 


153 Woodward Avenue 
260 Woodward Avenue 
2960 Woodward Ave. Highland Park 
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Letters in the Secretary’s office in this | Mi 
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by Meet Sr. had indexed and bound I 
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par. way. ate Nore se vll O0 PIX Moore, who held them until 1886.| the 800 or 900 items; that, irrespective | 
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ae : librarian of the New York Historical! and that New Hampshire should by all | 
the per- | Society, he deposited the Weare papers} means be regarded as their fittest | 
aly af- This fact was noted | | 
in the proceedings of the society for| $3000 to settle the case, and has se-| 
erty, should the year 1848. 
% a arn long missing. | 
It is now a matter of but a few | 
» sort - ma These same papers, letters, and doc- 
ot be “ed uments were mentioned in 1886 in the| privileged, if they so desire, to see the | 
Weare papers at the Historieal Build- | Exclusive Styles 
Gen. Philip Schuyler, and others from|°f Mrs. Moore, and thereafter were 
Gen. William Heath. Gen. Horatio/| Stored by the junior Moore in the) building is regarded as one of the most | 
Peabody. Nathaniel Folsom. John Jay,| discovered that in volume 2 of the! United States. Its richness of mate- 
John Hanson, Samuel Livermore, and| Collections of the New eeemR DORIS | | Suits, Coats, Dresses, 
tion of Independenc@ Matthew Thorn- | " 
ton, Thomas McKean, William Whip-, e E 
. Entire Building Devot xclusively to 
Samuel Huntington, and Stephen Hop- This ue B ng Oo y 
kins. ‘G) 2 @ | 
uel (tact eRollime 9 
tions in the collection were written by re 
Charles Thomson, who ts secre- es ae An ee 3 Woodward Ave., Washington Arcade, | 
hea eae seer This latest addition to Detroit's busi- 4 
dynamic Detroit. In this building’ is Fl [R E a ay a > 
incorporated every convenience and store 
tural plans. 
of our “‘Britelite” cannel coal, or Northern 
Michigan hard, body, seasoned wood. 
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States.” Some of these papers he se- 
State will be published by the Rev-| 
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— hall Sh fta? 
. removed to New York City and became|by a sale among a multitude of buyers; 
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with the library. ‘owner. Accordingly the State paid 
_ cured ownership to these treasures SO | 
In the Auctioneer’s Catalog 
national! er 
days when visitors in Concord will be} 
publicly filed inventory of the estate 
| mye “a ing where they will be deposited. This | 
Gates. Gen. Lord Sterling. Nathaniel | trunk for preservation. It was also} beautiful structures of its kind in the | In Misses’ and Women’s. s 
rial and workmanship is only exceeded | 
the following signers of the Declara-| Historical Society, published ay J. B.' by that of its contents, which already | 
‘Skirts, Waists and Furs. 
ple, Josiah Bartlett; Robert Morris, | 
Footwear for Men, Women 
The Continental Congress resolu- 
tary. Most of the papers are addressed DETROIT 
ness structure is one of the show spots of 
service feature known to modern architec- 
| For oye warm, lasting fires order some 
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Write for our Fall and Winter catalog, 


“Fur headquarters since 1887” 
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Men's, Boys’ and 
ouths’ Shoes 


Newton ANNIS 
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Woodward and Adams Ave.. Mich. 


Fall Weddings — 


‘call for Wedding Cano- eG 
pies. Orders for rental Go 
Detroit 


Dore Ludlwi W1 


etc., should reach us at 
least one week prior to 
CORSE TIERE 
The Little Corset Shop 


the event. 
21 Adams Avenye East 


Main 1430 
Next to Women's Exchange 
DETROIT _ 


Detroit, 


Women’s, Misses” and 
Children's Shoes 


DETROIT, MICH. 
“Ths House of Flowers’ 


For over fifty years we have supplied flowers 
| to the particular people of Detroit, both while 
| at home and abroad. Our service by wire ex- 
| tends ‘into every city and town in the country, 
| enabling you to remember your friends away 
| as easily as when you are at home. 


JOHN BREITMEYER’S SONS 
26-28 Broadway, David Whitney Hldg., 
_ DETROIT, MICH. 


Stationery, Printing 
- and Fine Binding 


‘The RICHMOND & BACKUS CO. 
| DETROIT, MICH. 


Established 1842. 


Jaco & Van\Wormer CE | THE TAILOR-MADE-GIRL 


Kaw 5 Interior Decorators | CORSET SHOP 


| Curtains, Draperies, Floor Coverings, | 
| Makers of High Grade Candies Upholstering Lamp Shades - | Corsets to meet your Individual Requirements 
216 Woodward Avenue “Anita” and “Tailor-Made-Girl” 


Special Furniture | 
DETROIT, MICH. 
135 Farmer &t., 
t WIRICK’ S 


. ys 4th Floor University Building 
'LUNCHEON - SUPPER 
35 Grand River 


38th A y Sal 19 Grand River Ave., East. DETROIT 
t nniversar ales STC 

M 0 UT WOME 
(During Entire Month of September) ~ ilton Corset Sh pi 


We invite you to inspect our sew arrivals in 
SMART APPAREL 
* NOW IN PROGRESS Exclusive Agency 
“FROLASET CORSETS” 


guaranteeing a perfect fit in garments of 
241 Woodward Ave. DETROIT, MICH, 


MacDiarmids Candies 
32 Broadway 
211 Woodward Ave. cor. Grand River 
McMillan Branch, opp. Pontchartrain 
747 Woodward Ave., cor. Alexandrine 
| 1505 Woodward Ave., just below Boulevard 
DETROIT. MICH. 


~ 


melboch’s 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Fit 
The Fashions for Autumn. 


Are being extensively featured i ssaenlionit our establishment. Smart- 
ness of line is: the reigning thought, smartness coupled with fine 
materials and workmanship. Whether it is a Paris hat, a Duff Gordon 
frock, a precious fur,'a lavishly befurred wrap or tailleur or an 
exquisite bit of under leit you will find the same standard of 
smartness and quality. 

ee 
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DETROIT 


Woodbridge 
at Bates | 


222-228 Woodward Avenue ” 
DETROIT 


Presenting 


CORRECT STYLES 


Costumers to Gentlewomen 


— ~—_- 
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Pringle Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE OF QUALITY 


Linoleum, Pictures and Frames 
Pictures Framed to Order 


Rugs, 


121-123 Gratiot Avenue, DETROIT 


PRINGLE, Manager 
GOOD BINCE 


Distinctive Jewelry 
DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Hugh Connolly and Son 


State .at Griswold, DETROIT 
Pontiae(Mich.)Store, 12 N.Sazinaw 
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Shop 12. Detroit 


% ? 
Hairs Restauran 
CHOICE FOOD 


Cool, Light Dining Rooms. Convenient 
Location. Efficient Service. 


258 Woodward Avenue DETROIT 


Glove wr. 
Hosiery Shop 


Detroit, Michigas 


Ave... West. 


: GLOVES 
| for MEN. WOMEN. CHILDREN 


HOSIERY 
IN ALL THE DESIRABLE COLORS 


All kid g oves Gonght here repaired free, 
Dependable. Merchandise at reasouable prices. 


slender, graceful lines, SIZES 39 to 56. 
LANE BRYANT, 


2d Floar 255 Woodward Ave. 
Washington Arcade DETROIT } 


| 

| 

; | 

New offerings every day. | | 
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BUREAU OF HOUSING 
ENDS RENT DISPUTES 


to The Christian Science Moniter 
Western News (ice 
Ohio— Out of 1966 
tenants against rent- 
received by the 
relations section 
nOusing 
$06 
Ac 


‘increase building enterprise and lower 
rentals. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1919 
| particularly the prospects for com- | 


PROMINENT JEWS | plete political emancipation, will ne JAIL IS FAVORED n 
MEET IN CHICAGO |e at cnet ta nites boves|  . FOR PROFITEERS| acc cesmrcae cece coe aoe 


|S. Wise of New York City. credit at once, to at least make it easy 


change in status involving a qualifi- | 
cation of that single allegiance to the | 
government which has hitherto been 
required of “officers of the law.” The 
success of this strike would involve 
consequences of a grave character. 
The change in the status of the police | 
involved in its permanent affiliation 
with the American Federation of La- 


Specia! 


from its 
CLEVELAND. 
eompilaints of 
raising iandiords, 
landiord and tenant 
of the bureau industrial 
and transportation this ¢' 
have actualiy adjudicated, 
cording to J. ©. Marks 
the section This 
he said, although no 
@ither tenant or tandiord to appear 


before the bureau, which was there- 
fore largely dependent upon nhews-— 


Annual Convention® of Zionist | ‘for their married workers to acquire 
' homes.” 


Organization of America—|GRAND ARMY OF THE _ Special Grand Jury at Cleveland, "°M®*" ss saison recommended 
bor, or any similar organization util- Over 1000 Delegates Expected REPUBLIC’S — RECORD | Ohio, Makes Its Recommen- the extension of the area of the regular 


: source of milk supply to 100 instead 
ll, n ’ : ; 
izing the power to strike at will, & Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


; | dations for Reduction of Cost ! of 20 miles. For the sale of other 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—‘“If anyone at-| : . 
as experience shows, thereby creating | from its Western News Office | o | es . products the jury called on tae city 
cing to the main- | ‘ | tempts to raise the red flag of anarchy of Living in That Cit | 
situations pften menacing | Illinois—With the ar-| in this country, shoot him on the spot,” | S ines y 


tenance of public order, which is one | CHICAGO, | Pesos entra tea Bogs 
of the State's primary functions—this | rival of prominent Jews from all ne Coctered Clarendon E. Adams, com-| | chatting the city aden re 
hange is too palpable to be ignored: the United States to attend the, meneersa-enter of the Grand Army Of | Shacial to. Fay Copeman Siwiee Meeker’ It also urged that modern cost 
That th Hee as an organisation, | the Republic, in his annual address from its Western News Office 7 a ties way we 
a e police, g ‘' twenty-second annual convention of! y ; cae Aa . : . methods be applied by the State to 
directly represents the public author- ‘Seve yesterday at the national encampment.| CLEVELAND, Ohbie—Prison seN-' aetermine the cost of product 
y \the Zionist Organization of America | “The Grand Army of the Republic | Se ee ee wee 
‘today, 25 visiting rabbis will occupy | has stood, not only as the bulwark of | *°¢es for profiteers instead of fines, products in Ohio, and that this be fol- 
as many pulpits in orthodox Jewish, freedom and justice in the past, but it | (on thegrounds that nominal fines have | lowed by the establishment of a per- 
| ¢| manent bureau of costs. 
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lity and furnishes the physical force 
that a government may rightly utilize 


se into savagery, 
ndividual self-de- 
ly a glimpse, but 
fires of anarchy 

always under 
Ws us naked the 
‘side by side with 
d back from sat- 
} disturbance and 
force. To permit 
ns of the public 
ri rs, not from 
epre entatives of 
outside organiza- 
, is as preposter- 
as it would have 
Pershing to refer 
is of campaign to 
vers. The public 

without inter- 


in emergencies for the maintenance Of | 
public order and the safeguarding of | 


the. life and property of all citizens, 
irrespective of class, religion, 


ment professing to be democratic, or. 
the 


representative of substantially 
whole people, that its impairment 
must be viewed with serious appre- 
-hension. If the principle is worth sav- 
ing, the authorities cannot afford to 
yield it in*the Boston strike. 


-Worcester Telegram 


Worcester and Boston are not the. 
first cities to hear the bells ring the: 


call for the state guards to assemble 
and “stand ready to defend a city 
against mobs and scattered destroyers 
and worse criminals because the police 


synagogues and deliver addresses on 
Zionism. 


gogues and in the evening the main 


will be held. 


Tomorrow morning there 


race,| Will be special services in the syna- 


color, or economic position—this is a, 
principle so elementary to a govern-— 


social feature of the convention, a 
ball tendered to the visiting delegates, | battling the anarchist, the 
Formal convention ses- | the I. W 


sions open at the Auditorium Sunday | 


afternoon and continue until Thurs-| FREE DRINKS FOR 68,000 HORSES | 


day next. Over 1000 delegates are ex- 
_pected to attend. 


ee 


| | aor 
| Depaxture of Zionists 


; 


to Chicago Convention 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — 


all of the Zionist 


Large Delegation Starts From Boston 


An un- 
usually large delegation, representing 
organizations of 


' 
j 
; 
' 
i 
f 
' 
i 


‘ 


has strenuously combated every dis- 
turbing element in our country. It has 
opposed the pernicious doctrines 
states rights, 
cism and communism, and today it is 
Socialist, 
. W., and Bolsheviki.” 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — During 
the month of August, 68,000 horses 


were given free drinks by the travel- | 
‘ing water cart and the three water | 


stations of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, according to the monthly report 
of that organization. The American 
Humane Education Society reports 
that 95 new Bands of Mercy 
organized in the same month, making 


of. 


| mendations made to reduce the cost of 


no effect upon the evil), establishmen 
of city markets, extension of the area 


of milk supply, and a law requiring | 


copperheadism, pacifi- | | 
ot capt it grocers to favor those who carry away | 


are some of the recom-| 


purchases, 
living in Cleveland by a special grand 


eral subject of food profiteering. 


jury was impaneled as a result of # organized Labor here 


' 
; 


| 
| 


PRESIDENT TO MEET 
LABOR IN NORTHWEST 


SEATTLE, Washington-—President 


‘jury summoned to consider the gen-| Wilson has agreed to meet a delega- 
The|tion of representatives of northwest 


next Sunday 


|conference called by Governor Cox 4€' for a conference, which, it is declared 
‘Columbus when all prosecuting attor-! by local Labor men. will deal with the 


were | 


of 


action throughout the State. 


The report in part is as follows: “It 
is strongly recommended that all gro-. 
cers be legally required to make a dis- 
‘crimination in their prices in favor of 
‘those patrons who carry their groceries 


neys of the State and representatives | release of “political” prisoners. 


| the United States Attorney-Gen-/} Buck, 
-eral’s office met to secure concerted, Federation of Labor is expected 


L. W. 
Washington 
‘oO 
act as spokesman for the Labor men. 


secretary of the 


paper publicity. 
“Of the remaining 15464 cases. 
Mr. Marks, “all we know is that 
complaining tenant did not return 
and whether he changed his piace of 
abode, or settled amicably with his 
landiord, we have no way of knowing 
Men in contro! of 100 or more dwel) 
ings have voluntarily -consulied wus 
showing their susceptibility to publi 
Opinion in regard rent raises 
Mr. Marks does not bold out much 
hope for a noticeable alleviation of 
the housing shortage in Clevelaad be. 
fore next year. 


23 said 
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greater Boston, left, from the South 
Station, last night,. for Chicago to 
attend the twenty-third annual con- 


Sagreeable to all 
tt hoodlums and 
trike has been. 
experiments 


of that city fail to do their duty. But ) a 
Boston is the first New England city et eee Seamer 229,102. 
to need militia protection because of a . . cra . 
aa. = _| Strike of its police force. The police-; vention of the Federation 0 meri- 
ane ee toundes | men should not have deserted their | can Zionists, which will be held in 
ley sity at giv- posts. They are striking against them-| that city during the earlier part of 
n idea on chinens. the coming week. 


ae : | They are not com- 
—lpadlgslegg | petent citizens, under the American | A special feature of the opening on 
-- ; They are outlawed by their Sunday will be the ensemble Zimro, 

composed of the players from abroad, 


lead 3 ‘judgement. 
tn. ae: own act of giving up to a previously © 
ill of the public | acknowledged duty. That is different, Who will play Hebrew melodies and | | | 
i mated. unfiinch- 'from striking and leaving other forms compositions by composers now, re-'| person was killed and many wounde@®) of Ohio that will permit a lowering of 
wg of employment. Soldiers cannot re- siding in Palestine. On Saturday! Many arrests were made. . This would 
night the local Chicago committee will | 
entertain the delegates at a reception 


c faithful to. 
am i on sign in the midet of battles or a state 
and ball at the First Regiment Ar- 
mory. 


s of war which may mean battles within 
‘a ‘the period of their enlistment. Police- 
World men are soldiers. It is an unpatriotic yo ae 
The great task before the delegates Pe ed Lh pe eT RP ei : 
ing and murder “in error as to the reasonable pay of | will be the mapping out of a con- eT SUT LW Alam Yon |, 215] | a a a 
‘anized as a La-| these soldiers in the past, but that Structive program for work in Pales- eV az 
xr unions, stand ——+ vention will be the “Hadassah,” the | 
ponsible. They NJ | women's branch of the Zionist or- 
i ely invited) BARRED IN NEW YORK organization devoted itself mainly to’ 
made the certain the task of clothing the population | 
ie very publicity from its Eastern News Office | American Zionist Medical Unit in Pal- 
)action so care-| NEW YORK, New York-Elementary | ©St'ne that formed the nucleus of a 
if Sworn duties| barred this year in the public high ©OUDtry. The work of the Depart- 
ny, but they did ‘schools here under a ruling of the ™ent of Education, too, will be given 
© city was to be Lawrence Wilkins, director of modern | '¢Vision of its plans to meet require- 
id over to the janguage instruction in high schools.; ™€™ts which arose the past year. 
oe every city in study will be allowed to take advanced Wk of Young Judea. | 
} there started | courses. Professor Wilkins has just; A feature of the convention will be 
spread. ‘guage teaching in the various states °f the Zionist Organization of America, 
Bre Will start it and finds that although there is con-| Louis D. Brandeis, who has just ar- 
lowed to organ- | ganda also is afoot to have it restored | 2 month making investigations of the 
and inter- ‘in some states. In California there is _possibilities presented by the land 
satmy can be man. but in Wisconsin and elsewhere! °f the Jewish homeland. Other re- 
is Obvious.| German is being taught. Spanish is | POrtS On Palestine will be made by Dr. 
& personnel of | tional teachers of Spanish were added Robert Szold, secretary of the Zionist 
a police force | jast Administrative Committee. 
the There were 25,729 pupils studying | 
! common with! cnanish. here last year. Professor = anSereres 
€ commanding. | 
| ‘ against the teaching of German in-| 
a ogy will | definitely. | 


'totheir homes and whodo not havethem: # Th Li n d C y 
| j ee |charged. Cleveland commission houses, | e ( n @ r © 
CLASH OF RADICALS AND POLICE | have little or no moral responsibility | : 
| RIO JANEIRO, Brazil—Military po-|in the matter of food supply. There! 
‘lice clashed ‘with radicals who in-|is a constant tendency on the part of 
| sisted on holding a mptin Sunday in! wholesalers of food: to hold back the 
'the public square at Porto Alegre, in| supply for a larger profit than a larger 
‘the State of Rio€Grande do Sul. Shots | number of small profits. 
‘were exchanged and cavalry charged | “It is our recommendation that there 


the crowd, clearing the square. ie be an amendment to the Constitution 


Euclid Avenue at Fourteenth Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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the tax rate on buildings. 
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Dresses 


bets 
aN HAST fy 
iP pee —may be seen exclusively in 
Cleveland in the Betty Wales 
Bungalow-—Misses’ Dress Shop 


—third floor. 


Betty Wales Dresses are typical 
of the smart, individual styles 
which characterizé the apparel in 
this store of specialized shops. 


From the day this business was launched 
our word printed, uttered or implied, has been 
its bond, and has always been duly carried out. 


The literal truth has always been insisted 
on—and observed. The store was not build- 
ed upon advertising, but has used it freely as 
the channel through which to convey news to 
the public—news that people could rely on 
absolutely for candor, truthfulness and non-— 


‘sensational facts. 
mneffabley and (G/iew (0, 
FOUNDED 1877 


CINCINNATI'S GREAT STORE. 


That is why they occupy such a 
prominent place in our display. 


We would be pleased to show 
you the new fall models pictured 
in The Christian Science Monitor 
and other publications. 


b 
: ‘ 


~ ————@ 
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eater 


of general mob leaving of the post. The city may be | 
as such in affili- does not excuse the deserters. |tine. An important factor at the con- 
01 d result frow | ELEMENTARY GERM ganization.. During the past year this | 
"more immediate | special to The Christian Science Monitor Of Palestine and maintaining the | 
aleulated. They German-language courses will be|Pubdlic health department for the 
he enemy of the Board of Education as announced by | S¢rious consideration, with a possible 
iS in Boston are | About 3000 pupils who have begun this | U"der this heading will come up the | 
F measures ev-| returned from a study of foreign-lan-|‘®€ report of the honorary president 
he police of a | ciderable opposition to German, propa-| ‘ived from Palestine, where he spent 
tuted authority ‘a state law against instruction in Ger- for the sugcessful establishment there 
SOratiOn. | now most demanded here. Ten addi-| Harry Friedenwald, of Baltimore, and 
aa year and 20 are needed now. | cs 
to themselves. The status of the Jews’ in Europe, 
a Wilkins advocates the _ restriction. 
Mm police union 
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September 


The First Month of Autumn 


Richly brilliant in coloring - are 
the robes Nature is beginning to 
gather about her. [he woods in 
their thousand-hued mantles are 
full of charm. The air is brisk 
and exhilarating. The touch of 
frost gives an added beauty to 
the emerald fields. All this: re- 
minds one of the coming of Win- 
ter and the need of heavier and 
warmer apparel. Our showing 
of Autumn and Winter merchan- 
dise is comprehensively complete 
with the needfuls and novelties, 
which bear the stamp of Fash- 
ion'’s approval. 


en ee er ee ee 


REPRESENTATION OF 
WOMEN IS FAVORED. 


. Special to*The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office | 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ||| 
_—Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the. 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, thinks it would be advanta- 
geous to have women among the 45. 
delegates who will attend the national | 
industrial conference which Presi-| 
dent Wilson has called to meet in| 
Washington on Oct. 6. Secretary 
Lane has been the foremost advocate | 
. of this conference among the mem-. 
© @ Labor Or- pers of the Cabinet and may preside. 
$e in short | over some of the sessions. | 
‘uh ei rat There are likely to be representa- | 
: eaving tives of employers who conduct “open | 
a ng oS tne | shops.” The selection of representa- 
oe. at lives of non-union employees, who Our prices respond to the 
Ee test ye ~|are numerous, is said to be a problem, appeal of thrift 
4 mesg as no leaders stand out conspicuously. | PP wes 
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aa eis resent indicati th - | ‘11° 

ne Fepetition | sons will continue “setpainaam by weeks. The John Shillito 
heel > | 

: Company 


cemen every-| wR wap chien 
ee eet FRENCH GIRLS TO 
ATTEND COLLEGES CINCINNATI 
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heats | 


+) Journal 

st for Boston. 
Olice began on 
red the calling 

yesterday, and 
@ sympathetic 
en.. The very 
S conclusively 
mn the wrong. 
serve the pub- 
ing they have 
0 matter whai 
ve; it is their 
r last business 
ple of Boston 
y. No techni- 
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MENS APPAREL MERCHANTS 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Newest 
SILKS— 


are here in complete as- 
sortments. | 


. 9 
“Style without Extravagance’ 
2 —is daily in evidence at 
McAlpin’s, as authentic new fashions in women’s, chil- 
dren’s, and men’s apparel come pouring into the eagerly 


awaiting folks of this vicinity. 
May Be Here 


Your New Clothes 
The MAboun. Slore 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Announce the arrival of 


DOBBS & CO. 
Fifth Ave., New York 


Hats 


TE" _ ge NNN 


iia ltaraihaaadhitasaitin 
aneumeese . 


esi ) 
“Sweet Clover Lunch Rooms 
| 26 East 4th St., Next 4th St. | 
Entrance to Gibson House | (7 


General Dining Room. 2nd Floor. 
Men's Dining Room. 4th Floor. 
Luncbeon 11 to 3 Dinner 5 to 7:30 


CINCINNATI 


EAUTIFUL PERIOD FURNITURE | 


The Higbee Co 
now on exhibition, the product of the | == 


CLEVELAND 
B best manufacturers of*this country; also | _ 


ORIENTAL and DOMESTIC RUGS. 


Our location and business methods make it 
possible to sell you these goods at excep- 
tionally low figures—at worthwhile savings, 


- 
ar rein 
— — 


_ Chisholm’s 
Walk-Over Boot Shops 


Rec. it Seventh, Cincinnati, Ohio " 


LEA JERS IN FASHIONS FOR 


WOMEN’S AND MIssEs’ 
TAILORED Suits, Coats, 
Capes, DOoLMANS, GOWNS, 
Dresses, MILLINERY, 
BLOUSES AND Furs 
French and American adoptions in Excla- 
sive Styles for every season and 


Accessories for every require- 
ment of Dress 


5hI Euclid Avenue—1140 Euclid Avenue 
| 322 Superior Avenue, N. E. 
CLEVELAND 
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l and on the 
mization that 
npel them to 
= to the pub- 
} police mere 
lowed them- 
the “honorable 
y of faithful 
an impossibly 
—or were un- 
ig more than 
re an arm of 
y as United 
rs of a state 

no compro- 
r on the part 
fit is to be a 

for the bene- 

nd the safe- 
| / and peace. 
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lectrical Appliances 


for the house at the 


LECTRIC SHOP 
405 RACE. STREET, CINCINNATI 


____CLEVEEAND, OHIO: __ Men's, Boys’ and 


Y ouths’ Shoes 


——- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A party of. 
122 French girls, winners of scholar- | 
ships in universities and colleges in. 
the United States, arrive today on the | 
steamship France, under the auspices | 
of the Association of American Col- 
leges. They were selected jn*France 
by a committee of the association, of 
which Miss Mary L. Benton, of Carle- |, 
ton College, Northfield, Minnesota, is | 
chairman. There are 114 girls here | 
already, studying throughout the coun- | 
‘try. The French Government has of-| 
fered 24 scholarships in French uni- | 
versities to American girls who are 
now being selected. 


NEW HAVEN HEARING 
IS SET FOR OCT. 26 


ee eB 


AAWLINGS S079 
AGNEW 70, Euclid Are 


Women's, Misses’ and 
Children's Shoes 


For September 


We continue our special early 
season $ prices on 


FURS 


at Savings up to 40°7 


Furs of quality and distinction that | 
‘enhance the appearance of the wearer 
and satisfy the innate desire for exact- 
ness in fashion. 


Fur Coats, Coatees, 
Dolmans, Wraps, Scarfs, 
| Sets, Muffs 


These are the special models we as- 
sembled months ago, selecting the most 
superb skins obtainable—skins which 
are now beyond oy ony or s© in- 
creased in cost that late purchases must 
necessitate a considerable price advance. 


teAE Burkhardt 


WEBSTER B. BUREHARDT, president 
International Furriers 


| Main &t., coor. Third, CINCINNATI. OO. 
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“ Cleveland Oho 


The House Besutifel 


~~” Mens ig | 
ats | 
We are prepared to advise and supply you is 


: 

n A> r, 

, LAN G Furnishings and 

Seed | regard to the best fu f nome 
*Our Monday Specials Afford | decorations, of all Mes tesa 


Uncommon Values-Watch forthem | | The Rohn W 
: ce ” | r 4 ae ere — Co 
Davis “Good Clothes” 5: 


Designer of Interior Decorating 
Prospect Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Embrace all the- quality wear-_ 
ables for men and boys from 


hose to hats—as well as 
tailored outer garments For. 


Townsend’s — 
PurestDairyProducts 


Best for Baby—Best for You 


We buy old gold, old silver 
and platinum, and will pay you 
exactly what it is worth. 


Cincinnati Gold & Silver 


Refining Co., 
206 Post Square CINCINNATI, 0. 


me ee nee 


Telephones West 37673469 
_ CINCINNATI, O. 


THE FAIRSTORE 


Cincinnati's 


NT 


Immaculate Laundering 


is as essential as correct selection 
of clothes, to the carefully dressed 


man or woman 


EJectric Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 


— | 


High Quality Clearising & Dyeing 
of wearing apparel, house furnishings, and car 


pets. Expert artisans and modern equipment 
insure your satisfaction. 
hone Avon 70—A Wagon Will Call 
Mail orders given prompt and careful atten- 
tion. Delivery charges paid. 


! women 
The Fenton United Cleaning and Progressive Department Store 


Dyeing Co, We Give and Redeem Surety Cows |THE W B DAVIS CO) 


CINCINNATI, QO. 


HARDWARE fa Hard Wear| Ft Lee - 
or Hard Wear : 
Wals-Cver CUTLERY That Cuts J. H. HEIMAN The B. Dreher’s Sons Co. 


) for Men and W TOOLS for Toilers omaha sted PIANOS 


SPECIALIST , 
Grand Opera House Save the Pickerin P Fifth & {1 ie ‘ad ube mien a Pianola Players 
521 Vine Stree . | ou Arcade 5 Eue ve. , 
CINCINNATI, OHIO prisednen 8 Main Sts. CLEVELAND. OHIO ? Vocalion Talking Machines 
CINCINNATI—My Happy Home’ | special attention given to Emblem Pins of all kinds! 1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 


‘ 


NEW YORK, New York-—Hearing of 
a motion to permit more than 1300) 
stockholders in the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad to in-| 
tervene as plaintiffs in a suit brought | 
against William Rockefeller and other | 
directors for $150,000,000 was set for | 
Oct. 28 yesterday by Federal Judge 
Mack, who will also hear a motion 
at the same date for the appointment 
of @ Mmited receiver to prosecute the 
stockholders’ suit against the com- 
pany and its directors, 
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oa CAPTURES 
SOUTHERN TITLE 


Western Open Chiieniod Wins 
from R. T. Jones Jr., Atlanta 
Amateur, by Only One Stroke 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

ATLANTA, Georgia—J. M. Barnes, 
western open golf champion, is also 
the holder of the southern open golf 
title as a result of winning that tour- 
nament at East Lake by a margin of 
one stroke Wednesday. His score for 
the 72 holes of play was 71—75 
76, a total of 293. 

R. T. Jones Jr., of Atlanta, the 17- 
year old runner-up in the recent 
United States amateur cham 
| tournament at Oakmont, 
Was second, with scores for the 


ee? 


ia 


J. D. Edgar, of Atlanta, professional | 
at 


a total of 297. Leo Deigel, 
sional of the Detroit Country’ Club, 
and runner-up in the western open, 
was third, with 300. 

The prize of $50 for the 
Score on any 18 holes during the 
tournament, went to Harry Hampton, 
of Richmond, Virginia, who hac a 69 
on Tuesday's round, although he had 


unusual score for the 72 holes was 
81—-69—-81—-81, a total of 312. The 


prize money was divided as follow:, | 


with a medal being given to Jones for 
finishing second. Barnes, first prize, 


) 4 1—14—1 


$500; Edgar, second prize, $300: 
Deigel, third prize, $250; W. 
East Lake Club, fourth prize, $20u; 
Emmett French, York Country Club, 
fifth prize, 4150; Harry Hampton, 
sixth prize, $100; W. J. Damen, $75; 
Charles Rowe of the Oakmont Coun- 
try Club, eighth prize, $50. 


Hall, of the Birmingham Country Club, 
tied for ninth place, each with 321, 
and the ninth and tenth prizes of $25 
and $20 were split by them. 

On the morning round Wednesday 
Barnes had a 3 on No. 5. 
ures 610 yards, and is the longest hole 


an 81 on each of the other rounds. His | 


W. O&s,| mann, chairman of the national Base- 


' 
| 


club 
holes of 73—74—76—T1, a total of 294. } for 


holder of the Canadian and the French | had explained that 
open championships, was third, with | Boston club to have punished Mays 
profes- for Maving thie field in the Chicago 


Se mae 


|B. B, JOHNSON BEFORE RANELAGH ENDS 


REFEREE GILLESPIE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—B. B. John- 
son, president of the American League 
of Professional Baseball Clubs, and 
defendant in the Pitcher C. W. 


Mays |, 


case, was examined in supplementary 
proceedings prior to his appearance | 
in the Supreme Court next week be-| 
esting game in the final of the handi- 


fore Referee G. J. Gillespie yesterday. 


The examination was continued from. 


last week. In regard to the suspen- 


sion of Mays, Mr. Johnson said he had | 


oral 


protests from the Philadelphia, 


and Cleveland clubs, and written pro- | 
tests from St. Louis, Washington, and | 


Detroit. Letters had been sent to all 
clubs except New York and Boston, 
No reply had been received from 


pionship | | Chicago. 
Pennsylvania, | 


Johnson declared 
committed an offense 
ferring the pitcher to New York, and 
that the latter club acted wrongly in 


Mr. 


it was up to the 


| game. 


; 


lowest | 


According to .the witness he, a3 
president, had the power 
the clubs for an offense like the one 


committed. The witness said he was 


‘a time the 


ITS POLO SEASON] 


| off, and the period ended 2 goals ali. 
|The third was goalless, 


| Captain Palmer. as the Cantabs’ back. 


| Saved the situation frequently with 
|'magnificent hitting, and clever riding 
the 


but in 


First Life Guards and? .. Team | fourth Aldershot were given the lead 


Play an Interesting Match in| 
the Handicap Tournament 


a 


By special a of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—wWith an inter- 
cap tournament, July 26, the polo sea- 
son was brought to a close at Rane- 
lagh. The teams left in were the First 
Life Guards and C team, led by Colo- 
nel Swifte, the latter having an allow- 
ance of one goal on the handicap. For 
play was one-sided, and 


everything pointed to an easy win for 


the Life Guards, for not only had 


they much the best of the play, but by 


the Boston. 
in trans-| 


the Druid Hills Golf Club, and / | obtaining the services of Mays after he 


the end of the third chukker they were 
leading by 4 goals to 1, C team having 
up to that point failed to score. Then 
there came a remarkable change over 
the game. Colonel Swifte, who through- 
out played very sound polo, succeeded 
in pulling his side together, and, mak- 
ing a much better show than before, 


they rapidly recovered from their bad 


to punish. 


in the 
the © 


was scored 
but in the next 


Nothing 
period, 


Start. 
fourth 


/men put on three goals in quick suc- 


of the opinion that the Boston man-| 
gement would refund the considera-| 
tion, $75,000, which was obtained from | 


the New York club for Mays. 


‘VOTE. TO LENGTHEN 


' 


| 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—A. G. 


'ball Commission, and president of the 


Cincinnati 
nounced that the 1919 


i 


i 


' 


j 


| the 


| will be played on a basis of five 
A majority of the clubs | 
American | 


out of nine. 
John Mc- | 


Kenzie, of Chattanooga, and Charley | 
Herrmann said. 


yesterday an- 
World's Series 
games 


Nationals. 


in both 
leagues 


the national and 
voted for the long series 
it will take five victories 
usual four to settle the world’s 
'baseball championship this year. 


point, 


| sounded 
‘ ered the lead, 
1919 WORLD'S SERIES | 

Beebe ung a capital goal. 


Herr- | 
'the Hon. E. 


Under the new plan. 
instead of. 


It is | 


|believed the series will open Wednes-_| 


which meas-. 


day, Oct..1, and that two games will 


before | 


Colonel Swifte scoring two of 
them off his own stick, and having a 
good deal to do with the other. Early 
in the sixth chukker C added another 
whiéh made the scores equal- 
all—but before the  beil 
the Life Guards had recov- 
Maj. Miller Mundy, who 
was always in fine form for them, hit- 
Play in the con- 
cluding period was very keen, and as 
H. Wyndham and Captain 
scored for their respective 
the match ended a hard- 


cession. 


> goals 


Evans 
sides, 
earned 
7 goals to 6. 
First 
Capt. 
(‘ol. 
Cy. 


in 


The teams: 


Life Guards—Mr. C. H. 
the Hon. E. .H. sites Maia 
the Hon. E. S. Wyndham, and 
Miller Mundy, back. 

(*. Team—Capt. F. Longueville, 
Coil. L. CC. Swifte, Maj. .H. A. Wernher, 
an ta. J. 8. FP. BVans,. DACK. 


jrassey, 


was con- 
a match 


season 
with 


A very successful 
cluded at Roehampton 
between the Royal Horse 


i tabs, 
foul, 


| ton, 


win for the Life Guards * 


'WESTERN CLUBS 


Lieut.- | 
Ma). | 


Guards and! 


'by an opposing pony kicking the ball 


| between the posts. After a- keen tussle 
jin the goal-mouth, 
ithe 


the Cantabs made 
score 3 all. Early in the fifth 
period, Aldershot added another point, 


‘club won by 3 wickets, 


but frequent mishitting let in the Can-| 


and then from, a free hit for a 
Aldershot notched another point, 
Again, 


and they led by 5 goals to 4. 
Buck- 


thanks to a great effort by 
master in the fifth section, 
tabs drew level, but Aldershot scored 
three further points and won a hard 
match by 8 goals to 5. The teams: 
Aldershot—Col. bE. Peel, Lieut.-Col. 
Richardson, Brig.-Gen. J. -Vaughan, 
Maj. V. W. Lockett 
Cantabs—Sir J. Ramsden, 
Mr. W. Buckmaster, 
Palmer. R | 
In the Cowdray Park Tournament, 
Cowley Manor, winners of the cup in 
1914, and Cowdray, met in.the semi- 
final round. The former received a 
start of three goals. In the first 
chukkKer, 
and added another goal, the result of a 
fine back-handed oblique shot by 
Charles Lowther, but the holders were 
two goals ahead when the second pe- 
riod commenced. Both sides scored 
once, and 
ley was the position until the last four 
minutes of the match, when the hold- 
ers placed the result beyond doubt by 


and 


Bux- 
"apt. kK. 


Maj 
and 


hitting another goal and winning by | 


was 
who 


6 goals to 3. Play throughout 
mainly in favor of the holders, 


cessful shots. The teams were: 
Cowley Manor—Capt. H. de Trafford, 
Mr. M. Kingscote, Lieut.-Col. C. Miller, 
and Mr. E. B. Horlick. 
Cowdray—Maj. the Hon. 
Capt. the Hon. Clive Pearson. 
Lowther, — oe J. Lowther. 


H. Pearson, 


—— 
a ned 


| LANCASHIRE WINS 


BY THREE WICKETS. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

MANCHESTER, England There | 
was an exciting finish to the Lan- 
cashire and Sussex cricket match at 
Manchester July 31, when the former 
the winning 
runs being made only seven minutes 
before the time to draw stumps. The 
Sussex tdam opened the batting with 


'a total of 205, which was surpassed by 


| 63 
the Can- ' 


tury 


time 


the Lancashire side. In the 
innings Tate knocked up its 
which was his first cen- 
this season, the total for the 
innings being 32 When Lancashire 
went in, Hallows and Makepeace made 
a splendid effort to knock up the 
necessary runs. It was a race against 
and the Sussex side showed 
good sportsmanship by continuing 


by 
second 
for Sussex. 


tO 


play during a heavy downpour 2 min- 


utes 


Cowdray opéned the scoring, , 


Sir. 


9 goals to 3 in favor of Cow- | 


| {’ox, Cc 

: | Tate, c 
put in a number of good but unsuc- | 
| Mr. 
| Mr. 
| mr. 


| Vine 1 b w. 
R 
A. 


WIN MAJORITY 


i Mr. 
| Cox. << 


New York Giants Only Eastern. 
Team to Win a Game on | Mt. BE. Cc. 
| Der. Bt. 


Thursday in National League 


| Mr. 


before time. It was a case of 


runs and making them 
and the Lancashire batsmen, 
although the rain had _ spoilt the 
wicket, took every opportunity (to 
slog out right and left. This win for 
Lancashire improved their position in 
the county championship, in which 
before this match they were fourth. 
The summary: 
SUSSEX 
First Innings 
Vine, c Biomley, b Dean 
R. Reif, c J. Tyldesley, 
A. BE. Relf, b Cook ~.. 
Mr. H. L. Wilson, 
Mr. V. .W. Jupp, 
Tyldesley 
Blomley, 
Pewtress, 
A. Bc 
& C. Baker, 
mm As. 2. Beer, 
N. J. Holloway, 
Leg-byes 


making 
quickly; 


b CooK 


Cc 


b Cook 

b J. Tyldesley 
Gilligan, not out. 

b Cook 

b J. Tyldesley 

b J. Tyldesley 


Mr 


Sir Charles | 


Second Innings 

b R. Tyldesley 

Blomley, b Dean 

¢ and b J. Tyldesley 

H. L. Wilson, b Ci 

V. W. Jupp, b Dean 

tlomley, b Cook 

Blomley, b Dean 

H. H. Gilligan, b J. Tyldesley 
Baker, c Cook, b R. 


Relf. st 
Relf. 
Mr. 


Tate, st 


_ i yay @ 


Tvidesley 
A. T. Miller, 


Holloway, 


b R. Tyldesley 


a | 


-|LEAGUE LEADERS 


DIVIDE GAMES 


Chicago White Sea Split Double- 
Header With Washington— 
Boston Club Captures Iwo 


a A™N LEAGUE shresheane te 


Nie 
Ro 
W asl 
Philadetphia 
THtL- 
New ¥ 


Detroit 


SDAYS RESULTS 
i ast eliand . 
adeiphia 2 

‘hi 


s 
Phi 
Washington 4 ago 
(‘hicago Washington 9 
Boston 4 St. La 


Boston Sf 


° 


jis 9 
Louis .0 
(7.4 MES Tt IDAT 
nd at Boston 
: at New York 
Ph) ideiph ” 
Washington 


‘ 


eal 


RED SOX CAPTURE TWO GAMES 
BOSTON. Massachusetts—The Boe- 


ton Red Sox won twice Thursday from 


>| Wright and 
9; and Nallin 


| Wright and 
| Nallin 


-| York Americans defeated 


,,; land Indians Thursday, 
‘| game featured by good pitching. The 


the St. Louis Browns, 4 to 0 and 6 to 
0 The Browns gave their pitchers 
indifferent support in both games. The 
scores 
(fame 

$6739 RHA 
70012=—419 6 
' 90n00o<Oo 8 4 
Batteries—Pennock and Schang: Liffeld, 
Severeid Umpires—Dineen 


FE 


f 


Second Game 


Russell and Walters; Mapla 
Severeid, Collins. Umptres— 
Dineen. 


Batteries— 


and 


rT 


NEW YORK CLUB WINS, 2 TO 1} 

NEW YORK, New York—The New 
the Cleve- 
2 te i, & 6 


/ Score: 


94 Clev eland 


‘be played in the opening city 
the clubs go to the other town. 


| Batteries-—-Shawkey and Ruel ; . 
‘and O'Neill. Umpires—Evans and Mori- 
| arity. 


DETROIT TIGERS WIN, 3 TO 2 


| PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The Philadelphia Athletics were de- 
_feated Thursday by the Detroit Tigers, 


a useful club side. The former were} 
represented by Mr. J. A. Herbert, Mr. | 2 

C. J. Lancaster, Mr. K. G. Shaw, and! ,,~.2°— 
. J. Lancaster, Mr, K. G. Shi é | Cincinnati 

‘Colonel Howard-Vyse, while the Hon.| New york 


se in the 
uiery an- 
Yale first 
‘land and 
e first set, 
ugh they 
re mates 


NATIONAL se ubraaudion STAN DING 

PC. i 
1901 | 
§29 
024 
,515 |} 
480 
413 


on the East Lake course.  Barnes'| 

© ogy his drive into the rough, sliced| The place of the opening game will 
is second shot, a brassie. into the | be decided by a toss of a coin when 

rough On the other side of the course, | tho pennant winners have been offi- land ath | 

then holed a 150-yard mashie shot. No. ission| &: Baillie, Maj. Monckton Arundell,| Chicago 

5h ; | cially decided, and the commission | vr. O. I. Winter Irving, and Maj. Rees Pittsburgh 
; “3 4 eyo before been played in 3! meets to make the rules for the series nt ay lin a ag P a “oh ence a 1¢| Brooklyn 

with the tee and green where they are| phe jong series was recommended by MORE ea. up s SNS I 4 Boston 


be 
Pa 


Lost LAN( 


First 


‘ASHIRE 


Innings 
b Holleway 
ang. b A. &E. 
Pewtress, 


gen’ 


Makepeace, 
Hallows, ec 
MY. zw. . ° WH. 

Holloway 


R. Relf, b 


and never at-' 


shout 


Yale pair 


¢ cC 


" One of 


‘Tilden 24d, 
) refereed 


A s held 


hang to 
s second | 
>. Sim- 
, Mon- 
the 


in the 
» Gar- 
ig and 


ne the 
n Garland | 
ents on 


nd and 


; the first 
ept the 


a 


now. 
one thing won the tournament 
Barnes. Jones, who was playing with 
Barnes, seemed upset by the phenom- 
enal mashie pitch, and missed a short | 
putt_on No. 6, and dubbed his approach | 
on No. 7. At the end of the morning | 
round, Barnes had a lead of six strokes | 
On Jones. At the end of the first nine, 
in the afternoon, he still had a lead of 
six strokes; 
to 
and the tournament ended with Barnes 
only one stroke ahead. 

Next to Barnes 3 on No, 5, 
unusual score of the day, 
No. 6, the Island hole, 165 yards long, 
by F. R. Sproegell of Roebuck. 


UNITED STATES TEAM 
WINS SENIOR GOLF) 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News (Office 

RYE, New York—The second inter- 

national senior team match between 

teams of 15 from the Canadian Senidr 

Association and the United States 

Senior Golf Association on the 


the most 


reversal of the match of 1918 held in 
Canada, and an easy victory for 
United States representatives. G. 5S. 
Lyon, runner-up for the amateur 
championship of the United States ip 
1906 who headed the Canadian team, 
was the chief victor for the visitors, 
easily defeating William Clark of 
Misquamicut who led the Seniors in 
the first half of the championship on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Col. Miles 
Hamilton also won a complete vic- 
tory over E. J. Hasse of Philadelphia, 
and C. E. 
_| being two down to G. C. Waldo at the 


up, which gave him one point. 


The Nassau point system which was 
used gives one point to the winner of 


Under 


} Monitor 
- annual 
inal | 
at | 


Mies the 


Hill, the 


wiley 


le in 


what, 


one to the ultimate winner. 


of the Apawamis Club resulted in a_ 
| Special to 
the | 


Bogert of Toronto, after). si, match. 
. |hags been completed, 
ninth hole, finished the match three | 


the first nine holes match play, one, from the percentage calculation. 


to the winner of the second nine and | 


| 


was al ons 


fand 


links | 


' 


but with only nine holes |. 


g0, Jones cut this by five strokes, | Pennsylvania won the state champion- 


‘ment of the Westy Hogans Wednesday. 
' 
' 


'vania last year, 


i broke 99 out of 100 targets. 


| pion, 
' field 
| broke 159 out of 160 targets. 
-and 
second 
amateurs, 


| cricket 
| pionship 


This shot more than any other | the National Commission Bera a meet- 
for | ; ing held in Chicago, Sept. 
'of the 
until 


magnates was aot " completed 


Phursday. 


PENNSYLVANIA WINS 
TEAM SHOOT HONORS 


ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey— 


ship at the annual shooting tourna- 
Its team smashed a total of 484 out of 
900 targets. New Jersey was second, 
Ohio third. New York, which 
wrested the title away from Pennsyl- 
was fourth. 

S. M.,Crothers, Philadelphia, 


‘bigh man on the victorious squad. 


was 
He 
Frank Troch, Pacific Coast cham- 
topped both his own 
and professional record. 
Crothers 
J. G. Martin, Harrisburg, tied for 
high gun honors among the 
with 157. 


THREE-DAY CRICKET IN 1920 
The (Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—At an 
tant meeting of the advisory board 
held recently at Kennington Oval, it 
was decided to revert to three-day 
in the county cricket 
matches next season. The 
method of counting points will be five 
points for a win outright, and two 
points for the side leading on the 
first innings in an uncompleted match. 
In the event of a tie in a finished 


_ match, five points to be divided and, in 


two points to be 
divided. The scoring is to be reckoned 
on the perc entage of points obtainable. 


‘Where no result is obtained on the first 


this system the Americans amassed a. 


tota] of 21 points to 7 for the visitors. 


: Spec 


The heavy rains of the summer had. 


left the course in a wet and heavy. 


condition, making the water soaked | 


greens slow and heavy. Special | 


ground rules permitting 


the lifting | 


and wiping of the ball onethe green | 


‘were made which eased putting some- 


" dition for euccessful play. | 
The chief American victor was W. 


E. Trusde!!, senior champion of 1918, 
who defeated G. C.-Heintzman, 6 and 


| Westminster 
: 


/ championship, 


but the course was in no con-. 
' club 


~ turn. A. H. Revell of Chicago, also won 
_@ complite victory over P. D. Ross of | 


Ottawa, by a score of 6 and 4. 


It was 


announced after the match was con- 


cluded 


that the 1920 match will be 


‘| played at Ottawa on the grounds of 
- Royal! Ottawa Golf C lub. 


BILL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Me 
| Cana 


New’ Hampshire—-A bill | 


FOR 2.75 BEER DEFEATED | 


CONCORD, 


arene ean cern nace a 


to allow traffic in 2.75 heer -was de- | 


i's | 


we ttie lg 
pn - 


6 ‘Te 


of Representatives on Wednesday. 
resolution was adopted, 
all proposed legislation on hours of | 


“team turbances. 


d eleven 
ee 


at 
; Aes Rep Sox vs. CL EVELAND | fSctoke 


a ee 


FENWAY PARK 


Today at 3:15 


Beats at Ghuman's Phont Beach 1 


\feated by the New Hampshire House | - 
AY 
shutting off | 


a thurs-! labor and picketing during Labor dis- | 


innings the match shall be eliminated 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
ial The Science Mon 

LONDON, England—The 
Brighton walking race for the amateur 
championship, which has been ar- 
ranged by the Surrey Walking Club, 
will take place on Saturday, a start 
being made from the Clock Tower at 
at 6 a. me A north Y. 
south of England team race, an inter- 
race, and a services team race 
be held in connection with the 
and the first 
of His Majesty's forces to finish will 


WALKING 


to (Christian 


will 


5, after leading him four holes at the receive a special prize. 


— - 


The vote | 


amateur | 
He | 
\ the seventh 


impor-. 


HUDSON RIVER MIGHT LINES 


NEW YORK-—-ALBANY—TROY 


# 
M. 
Sundays aod holl 
Bt. ‘all 


Daity sailings from Pier 32, K. 
St. People’s live daily 6 I’. 
Line, week days, 7 PP. M.; 
‘days, 9 P. M., West 142d 
| balf hour later. 

, morning Direct 
all points North, 
9000, 
Express Freight Service. Autos Carried. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


gid TRIP SEPT. 15 
6. BATTLESHIPS 


ILGRIMS’ FIRST LANDING 
ROVINCET OWN 


100-mile raund trip to CAPE OCOD 
on large wireless equipped, iron stbamship 
* DOROTHY BRADFORD 
trip 62.60. one way 
including War tax 
400 Atlantic Ave., DAILY 
Sundays and Holidays 10 A M 
REFRESHMENTS MUSIC 
Tel. Fort Mill 28352 


connection at Albany 
and West. ‘Phone 


rail 
bast 


| VARE—Round 


es)6 wharf, 


i tet 
i result 
Roehampton 


'a week later 


| Harold 


cham-| 


|~ Col. 


In the 


Was a one-sided game, 
tained to any high degree of interest, 
for the superiority of the club quar-' 
was always established, and the 
of the match never in doubt. 
finally won by 7 woals| 


> 
The polo season was to be continued 
at Hurlingham than at 
the other grounds. On July 26 a one- 
day tournament made up the polo 
program, 


to 


of spectators. 
on the American system, and the 
ries of short matches resulted in 
success of Capt. A. T. H. Hayes, 
J. B. Young, Maj. H. R. Cayzer, 
Mr. J. A. Lockett. 

The Wellington 
was concluded at 


the 
Mr. 
and 


tournament 
ton in 


Cup 
Welling 
spectators. The Early Birds had to 
concede eight goals to Camberley; 
they played so well together that 
chukker the 
9 all, and then scoring again, 
by 10 goals to 9. 

The polo week at 
Midhurst, organized by Maj. the Hon. 
Pearson, always a feature 
the Goodwood reunion before the war, 
was revived July 23. teams, 
cluding Cowley Manor, 
1914. entered for the 


in 
they won 


Cowdray. Park, 


Six 
challenge 


A: Werner, 
and Capt. 


(Mai: H. 
Maj. H. Ashton, 


the Cavalry 
Stalbridge, 
ein 
nants Wilson, Lieut.- 
H. Joicey, Lieut.- 
EK. Wyndham, 
Morrison Bell). 
8 goals 


ee. - 3. 
the Hon. 
Col. the Hon. 
Lieut.-Col. Kk. W. 
Remnants received 


KE 
4 
A 


start. 


'Seyven chukkers of eight minutes each 


where one innings only) 


second period, 


| hibition, 
itor |} 


London to) 


and the second chukker 


member and productive of fine all- round play. | team here Monday 7 


foot Canai | 
Night Express | 


ste ative re }.- 


Due Albany 6 o'clock following | 
to | 


$1.75; 


were played. In the first the 
had most of the game; 
ing was weak, but shortly 
bell rang they opened their account 
with a nice shot by Captain Harrison, 
who repeated his success early in the 
With the score at 8—2, 
gave an improved ex- 
and in the third chukkKer, 
able to drive home 
attacks. The Cavalry scored twice in 
the third, fourth, fifth, 
kers, and finally won by 11 goals to 9. 

The match betWeen Aldershot 
the Old Cantabs concluded the first 
round of the Challenge Cup Tourna- 
ment. The Cantabs received one goal 
start, but Aldershot immediately drew 
level. The Cantabs took the lead, 
was very 


the Remnants 


were 


and provided an interesting | 

afternoon’s sport for a large gathering | 

Three teams competed: 

se- | 
mes 4 ‘ 

' Giants hit 

and Martin 


the | wow 


‘/ presence of a very large gathering of| 
but | 


scores were)! 


of | 


in- | 
the winners in| 
cup. 
: . . P Pittsburgh 
first round a team representing 
Lord | 


Harrison) was opposed by Rem-; 


and | 
The} 


Cavalry | 
but their shoot- | 
before the | 


several | 


and sixth chuk- | 
| ler 


and | 


fast | 


st. .385 


‘| Mr. 


THURSDAY'S 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


RESU 
, Chicago 3 
Philadelphia 1 
Pittsburgh 7, Philadelphia 2 
St. Louis 4, Brooklyn 3 
GAMES TODAY. 
Boston at Cincinnati 
New York at St. Louis 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn at Chicago 


~ 
‘ 

~ 
‘ 

- 
‘ 


GIANTS DEFEAT CUBS, 
CHICAGO, Illinois- 


—) 


TO 3 


freely Thursday, 
from the Chicago Cubs, 7 to 3. 
score: 
Innings— 
York 
(‘hicago 


28¢€¢66789- RAE 
o°4.8:8: 8:6 O—7 31 
003 00-08 O—3 5 


and Sny 
Killifer. 


0 


der; 
Umpires— 


Batteries—Benton 
ander. Martin and 
Klem and Emslie. 


PITTSBURGH CLUB TAKES TWO 


PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh Nationals won two games 
from the Philadelphia Nationals on 
Thursday. The results were 7 to 1 
and 7to 2. The scores: 

First Game 
- rae6ee6eCG2cse 3S RHE 
$0100012 x—7 16 O 
00000001 0—~!1 

Schmidt 
Tragessor. 


Innings 
Philadelphia ey 
Batteries——( ooper, 
Ames, Cheney and 
O'Day and Quigley. 
Second G 


and Lee: 
Umpires— | 


Innings— E 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Ratteries— 
dows and Adams. 


Moran. 


2 3 
Oo 5 
ee 
Hamilton and Schmidt: 
Umpires—Quigley and 


— 


ST. LOUIS DEFEATS BROOKLYN 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—A ninth-in- 


'ning rally won Thursday's game with 
'the Brooklyn Nationals for the St. | 


Louis Cardinals, 4 to 3. The score: 
[nnings-—— e606 7.83 RA S&S 
St I[,ouis 
Brooklyn 
gyda 
fer; Cadore and Krueger. 
and Byron. 


0610001901 0~—3 


Schupp and Clemons, Dilhoe- 
Umpires—Rig- 


~—- 


STOCKHOLM BE EATS FRANC E 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Huropean News Office 
STOCKHOLM, Sweden (Wednesday) 
The association football 
resenting Stockholm beat the French | 
7 goals to 1. 


et 


ee —_ — - —- 
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SHOE:LACES 


de Good Reflection Ky 


"eae 
oe by 


i MERCERIZED Snore Laces 
4) ‘imicis 


B\\ 


Unirco Lace & 


4 
: 


Braio Mra Co., Sore Manuractuners, Ausuan, Previorence. 


Alex- | 


| = ey 


Cook, Cc 
| Dean, 
Blomley, 


| Hallows, 
os ‘ 4 | Mr. 
—-Taue New York' 
the offerings of Alexander | 
winning | 
The | 
| J. 

R. 
oi Mr 
im 


i 


| 
) 
! 
| 


| 


'two-man torpedo boat, 
is being tested in lower Narra- ' 


cers, 


5|in length, 


Pennsylvania—The | ~P°C!4! 


Kk. Tyldesley, b Wilson 
(7. ©. Shelmerdine, 
A. EB. Relf 
yvidesley, Holloway, 
Tyldesley, c Tate, 

M. N. Kenyon, 
A. E. Reif, 
not out 
b Holloway 
Byes, 15; 


c Miller, 


R. 
Mr. 


Second Innings 
b Holloway 

out 
Pewtress, 


Makepeace, 
run 
A. WW. 
Holloway 
Tyldesley, Relf 


E. ve 
©. Shelmerdine 1 bw, b Ak. EK. 


Mr. CG. 
Relf 
Tyldesley, 
Tyldesley, c 
M. NN. 
(ook, not 
Dean, not 
Byes, 


OD: A 
A. 
Kenyon, 
out 

out 
ee 


Relf, b 


retired 


R. Relf 


Total (7 

TWo- MAN TORPEDO BOAT 
The Christian 
Rhode Island — A 
a new inven- 


to 


PROVIDENCE, 


tion, 
gansett Bay by a board of naval offi- 
but the utmost secrecy is being 
‘maintained in regard to the trials. The 
boat, which is said to be about 40 feet 
is propelled by gasoline en- 


gines, has considerable speed, and is 


| 
| 
0 | 
2 | 


Mea- | 


200100090 1—4 11 3} 
| ae & 


team rep- | 


planned to fire the regulation torpedo. 


3 to 


; 

a 
° | 
; 


° | debrand. 


| 


' 


‘ing the other contest, 
“i 
v | 
i 


| Chicago 


j 


2°: and Schalk. 


f 
; 
' 
’ 
i 


Science Monitor | 


eth anniversary of the first run. 


2. The score: 
Innings— 

| Detroit mypoee 

Philadelphia 


Batteries—Ehmke and Ainsmith; Hasty 
and Perkins. Umpires—Connolly and Hil- 


CHICAGO WHITE SOX DIVIDE : 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


'—_-The Washington Americans and the 


5| Chicago White Sox divided two games 


Thursday, the locals winning the mrst 
event, 4 to 3, and the White Sox tak- 
5 to 0. The 
scores: 
First Game 

Innings— 123456739 RAB 
Washington 21006866486 mad -B 7 
93000070 060—~3 4°9 
Batteries—-Shaw and Gharrity: Kerr 
Umpires—Chill and Owens. 
Second Game 

R 
—5§ 


Innings— 
(“hicago 
| Washington aes 
Batteries—Williams and Lynn; Zachary, 
Gill and Picinich. Umpires—Owens and 
Chill. 


6 
uy] 
0 


se eee wee = 


BOSTON BICYCLE CLUB RUN 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Bicycle Club is scheduled to hold 
its annual “Wheel About the Hub” 
today and tomorrow. This is the forti- 
To- 
night is to be spent in Mansfield. 


‘Tr 


o 


Hats — 


a poor hat % 


Bury 


INC. 


a 


Theres a Store 
inthis town that 
sells Mallory . 


Thats a good 
place to get a ~ 


sood hat — 
Why risk getting 


a Mallory. 


New Fall Styler 
Now Showing | 


THE MALLORY HAT CO, 


134 Fifth Ave. NewYork 
Factory -Danbury,Conn, 


MALLORY FINE HATS 


r— | 
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INVESTMENTS 


| FINANCIAL ‘NOTES ‘BIG BUSINESS GAIN. 
On Wednesday German marks so'd) FOR HOOD RUBBER 


down to 4.95 in New York, and Awé-' 
trian kronen to 1.70 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


BUSINESS, FINANCE AND 


NEW YORK STOCKS SHARP BREAK IS | BOSTON STOCKS RUSSIA'S NEEDS 
| FOLLOWED BY RALLY | Yesterday's Closing Prices FOR DEVELOPMENT 
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observ ers 
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z & Co.) | 
‘K—Cotton 


,otton kx- 


Co.'s private 


otton 
follows: 
Last 
sale 
28.65 
28.65 
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1e firm of 
a Syn- 
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| w York 
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- i'Un King 5*xs, 1 
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Beet 
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Car & Fdry 
me Corp 8... 
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Smelters 
Sugar 
a a 
Woolen 
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teth Steel B 
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(an Pacific 

Cent Leather 
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Corn Prods 

(‘rucible Steel 
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(Cuba Cane pfd 

Mnd-Johnson 

Gen Electric 

Gen Motors 

(,00d rich 

Inspiration 

Kennecott 

Marine 


Sugar 


Midvale 
N Y 

™ YY, 

No Pacific 


Pierce-Arrow 
teading 

Rep Iron & Stl 
Roy Dut N Y 
Sinclair 

So Pac 

So Railway 
Studebaker 
Texas Co 
Tex & Pac 
Transoon Oil 
LU S Steel 
Utah Copper 
Union Pacific 
l S Food Prod 
LU S Rubber 
Westinghouse 
Willvws-Over 


126% 

104% 

101% 
78 


a 4 
101% 
117% 
&® “ 
90 3g 


16] 


Total sales 1,168,700 shares. 
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LIBERTY BONDS 


ope rn 


| 
’ _ 


Lib "d as 


Lib 2a i‘4s 
Lib 3d 44s 
Lib 4th 4\4s. 
Victory 4%,s 
Victory 3*,s 99.62 


93.20 


99.56 


High 
S996 
G9 84 
93.20 
95.30 
93.24 
95.30 
93.40 
Ga 4: 


99.64 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Anglo-French 5 
City of B: 
City of Marseilles 6s 
of Paris 6s 
Un King 5'< 
Un King 5! 


(open 
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rdeaux 6s 99: 
| City of Lyon 


High 
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(ene Asphalt 
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Hiecla 
Hevde: 
Houston 
Hupp M 
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Invincible 
Island QOil 


Louisiana Co 


Mining 
; (Chem 
i] 

tors 


| Marconi 

| Merritt 

| Mex Panuco Oil 
Midwes 

| Nipissing 

Pu: Y 

| Overland 


t Refining 
Shipping 


Peerless =" 
Pressman Tire 
Queen Oi) 
Rockaway 

Salt Creek 
Sapulpa Ref 
Shell Transport 
Silver King 
Sinclair Cons 
nelair Gulf 


So Am Gold 


_Standard Motors 


Submarine Boat 
Lnited States Stm > 
tnited Verde Ext 
Vanadium Steel 


W States O & G 


White Fagle Oil 
Wright Martin 


STANDARD Ol = STOCKS 2 


Asked 


IOV, 


| Angio-Amer Oil 


. Atlantic 


| Che: 
| fontinental 
; (rex 
| (Cumberland 


Refining 
Pipe 
Seryemer 
hbrough Mfg.. 
OW 
cent Pipe 
Pipe 


suckeye 


Borne 


| Kureka Pipe 
i Galena Signal com 


an 


*i Natior 
, New York 


do pfda 
dao 
Pipe 
Indiana o« 
International Pet 
ial Transit 
Transit 
Northern Pipe 
Onio ©)) 


, Penn-Mex Fuel 


Pierce ©! 


| Prairie Oj] & Gas 


a. Wy 


Prairie Pipe Line 
Mouth Penn 


Penn Pipe 


Ohio 


| Swan-Finch 


| Vacuum 


Inion Tank 
>i] 


Ww ashington ou 
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BAR SILVER PRICES 


Rid 
091 


e | 


i that 


nounced. 


disturbing factor, 


Stocks were recklessly thrown over- 


| board at the opening of the New York 
yesterday on announcement. 


market 
the steel workers would go on 
strike Sept. 22. 
quently sharp rallies, 


|\Arizona (om 
There were subse-. 


but before the’ 


recovery came the declines were pro-| 


11 points for the active 
S. Steel’s lowest*was 101, 


from 3 to 
issues. U, 
at 
points 
tion. 


from Tuesday's final quota- 
It closed with a net loss of 1%. 


Losses extended all the way} 


; 


| Kast 
| Rast 


There were good recoveries through-| 


out the list. 
one 
of 
of 2%. 
Midv ale 5S, 
public Steel 3%, 
gain of 4%4, American Locomotive 
and Studebaker 1, 


loss 
Mexican Petroleum 2, Re- 


2%, 


-Baldwin had a net, <*”* 
| Miami 


Crucible was off 11 points 
time, and closed with a net, 

Bethlehem had a net loss) 
American Car & Foundry 214, 


;, ' | Copper 
which price it showed a loss of 5° 


A 4 Ch com 
Am Wool com 
Am Bosch Mag 
Am Zinc 

do pfd 


1% 


Booth Fish 
Boston Elevated 
Boston & Me 
Butte & Sup 
(al & Arizona 
Cal & Hecla 
Range 
Davis-Daly 
Butte 
Mass 
Fairbanks 
Granby . 
(Greene-Can 

I Creek com 
Isle Royale 
Lake Copper 


| Mass Gas 


May-Old Colony 


| Mohawk 


e. te ¢ 


United. Fruit had a net gain of 1 on) 


the Boston exc hange. 


LABOR SITUATION 


AND STEEL TRADE. 


' United Shoe 


While the talk of a strike of 


Age savs: 


| Old 


NH&H 
Butte 
Dominion 


North 


, Osceola 
' Pond 


United Fruit 


lias’ waeies ak aad 'U S Smelting ; e 
NEW YORK, New York—The Iron | pies ga ! 


iron and steel plant workers is still a' 


mill. operations are 


proceeding, and selling is going on as | 


though the Labor agitation were of 
another continent. Neither stress to 
produce bythe mills nor struggle to 
cet finished material by the consumers 
is conspicuous. 
ening from the active negotiations of 
the last 
situation at the moment, 
no apparent significance. 

The trade is not taking very seri-| 
ously the conference of union officials | 
at Washington. 


a matter of 


If anythigg, a slack- | 


three months describes the | 
'to stock of record Sept. 


| 


It regards it as a set-| 


back that, following the publication of | 


the appeal to the President made by 


President Gompers of the American. 


Federation of Labor, the reply of the 


President was not given regarding the | 


requested of him 
Corporation officials parties to 
It is not reassuring to 


efforts 
Stee] 
the meeting. 


to make! 


*New York quotation. +tEx-di viden and 


ex-rights. 


———— 


The Livingston Oil Corporation has 


declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per | 
and an extra dividend of 2 per. 


cent, 


cent, payable Oct. 1. 


dend of $2.50 a share, payable Oct. 


29 


The United Gas Improvement Com- 


pany has declared the usual quarterly | 


dividend of 2 per cent,-payable Oct. 15 
to stock of record Sept. 30. 


declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent, payable.Oct. 1 
to holders of record Sept. 15. 

The Maverick Mills has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 11% per 


cent. on the preferred stock, payable 


| Oct. 


learn that for the October Labor con-'! 


of emplovers, employed and 
the selection of the repre- 


ference 
the public, 
sentatives of the public is largely, 
not wholly, in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Not much headway is being made 
against the bookings piled up in sheets, 
wi pipe, steel bars, and other lines 
in which demand has long been out- 
standing. Shortage of cars rivals 
scarcity of skilled help and of common 
labor in checking output. 


Se 


‘CANADIAN WOOL 
CLIP INCREASED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


' ton. 
|ada 


—Consul Felix S. S. Johnson, at Kings- 


for 1919 has been placed at 


15,000,000 pounds. 
over 1918. The 


government figures 


if | 


1 to stock of record Sept. 20. 


The -Adirondack Electric 


terly dividend of 1% per ¢ent, payable 
Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 15. 


The Bell Telephone Company of 


Canada has declared the regular quar- 


terly dividend of 2 per cent, payable 

Oct. 15 to stock of record Sept. 30. 
The Exchange Trust Company of 

Boston has declared the regular quar- 


_terly dividend of $2 a share, payable 


Oct. 


Sept. 


cables that the wool clip of Can-| 


This is an increase | 


would indicate a production of close to 


18,000,000 pounds, 
by well-informed persons in the wool 
trade to be in excess of the actual clip. 

The 1918 production was 12,000,000 
pounds. The number of sheep has been 
increased by between 300,000 and 400.,- 
000, It is-believed that a much smaller 
proportion of the clip will be absorbed 
by the Canadian woolen mills. The 
amount of wool sold to date 
1,500,000 pounds, of which a portion 
will probably find a resale market 
the United States. 


2 EARNINGS OF THE 


7 
a 


NEW YORK, New York—Commer- 
cial bar silver $1.13, up 4c. 


LONDON, Enziand—Bar silver 614d. 


Up %4 - 


First week Sept 
| From 


LEADING RAILROADS 


VASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


but this is thought | 


‘ing 


| 
has declared a monthly 


>) 
ee 


1 to holders of record Sept. 
The Spencer Petroleum Corporation 


per cent on the common‘stock, payable 
2» to stock of record Sept. 15. 

The directors of Gray & Davis have 
declared 
dend of 1% per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable Oct. 1 
record Sept. 20. 

The Central Aguirre Sugar Company 
has declared an extra dividend of $10 a 
share in addition to the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2.50 a share. Both 
are payable on Oct. 1 to holders of rec- 
ord Sept. 20. 

The International Buttonhole 
Machine Company and the Reece 
Folding Machine Company each 


clared the regular quarterly dividends 


is about. 


in| 


of 1 per cent, payable on Oct. 1 to 
stock of record Sept. 15. 

The Remington Typewriter Company 
has declared the regular quarterly div- 
idends of 1% per cent on first pre- 
ferred stock, and 2 per cent on second 


preferred stock, both payable Oct. 1 to. 
/ Stock of record 
The California Petroleum re a 


Sept. 15. 


tion has declared a dividend of $2.50 


a share on account of back dividends. | 


~The report for July to the Interstate | 


of 185 
witching and 


Commerce Commission 

class railroads and 17 s 

terminal roads shows: 
1919 


$455,364,409 


1918 
Total op rev $470,385,534 
Net op rev 96,347,469 162,231,720 
Net op inc 77,176,933 158,523,719 
For the seven months ending with July: 
Total op rev $2,812,049,7329 $2, 
Net op rev 362,468,525 


Net op ine 234,625,100 291,598,688 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
19:9 
First week Sept .... $3,599,000 
From Jan. 107,551,000 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & 
BURGH 


Increase 
$546,000 
$658,000 
PITTS- 
$137,401 
Jan. 7 3 
HAVEN 
1919 
$25,591,205 
2,070,366 


NEW 
Qtr ended June 

per revenue 

Net income 


*Decrease. 


1918 
$25,081,232 


1 Deficit. 


INDIAN HIDES NOT 


| 
| 


| 


' 


permitted 


SUBJECT TO DUTY 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—-New Eng- 


land shoe and leather people are re-. 


lieved to hear that exports of hides and 
‘skins from India are not to be subject 
to any export duty or embargo. 

A cable dated Sept. 8, received | 


*3,.614,441 | 


first- | 


‘quarterly dividend of 1% 
| preferred “A,” and the regular 


stock of record Sept. | 
jarrett Company has declared | 
558,270,502 © $2 | 
418,424,391 | 


the regular quarterly 


* RAILWAY EARNINGS 


| Sept. 10. 


+249,013 | 
'mon stock, payable Oct. 
| The regular divi-| ° 
dend of . also | 

‘declared on the preferred stock, pay-| 


| 
| 
| 


in addition 


of record Sept. 20. 


‘ The Worthington Pump & Machinery | 


the regular 
per cent on 


Company has declared 


1% per cent on preferred “B” 
30th are payable Oct. 1 


20. 


terly 
stock. 


The 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
a share on the common stock, payable 
Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 17. 


_~ 


dend of $1.75 a share, payable Oct. 
to stock of record Sept. 25. 


The United States Bobbin & Shuttle! 
Company will pay an extra dividend of | 


dividend of $1.50 a share, 


to common stockholders of 


The directors of the 
Machinery Corporation have declared 
a dividend of $1 a share on the com- 
4 to holders 
of record Sept. 16. 
37% cents a share was 


able on the same date. , 


FINANCE. PROGRAM IS 


FAVORABLY RECEIVED r 


NEW YORK, New York—Secretary | 
| Glass’s new program for government. 


through the Bureau of Foreign and | {mancing will have a favorable effect, 
| Leach & Co., 


uieaatio Commerce by T. J. D. Fuller; on the investment market, according 


Jr., manager of the New England dis- | 
‘trict office, announces that shipments 
‘of hides and skins will henceforth be 
without restriction to al] 


Gestinations except enemy and Scandi- 


navian countries. 


| 


| 


A RI anc ee _ 


NEW AFRICAN DIAMOND F FIELD 

AMSTERDAM, Holland—Informa- 
tion has reached Amsterdam that a 
new African diamond fleld has been 
discovered by officers of the British 


| Geological Survey in the Gold Coast. 


The stones are found in shallow quartz | 
gravel 65 miles northwest of Accra;| 
| the market.” 


| 
| 


the capital of the colony. 


| operations by the government. 
public finances have reached a more | $193. 


to President Mitchell of the National 
City Company. 

“It appears from the Secretafy’s an- 
nouncement,” he said, “that the Treas- 
ury is ‘out of the woods’ and that there 
will be no need of any further funding | 


‘| by Dr. 
.ican Manufacturers Export 


| new 
"| 000,000: 
000,000; 


'metal 
|ricultural improvement, 


“81 000: 


» | street 
|~6000.000. 


..|the war, 
/remainder 
Great Britain.” 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION 


: The Phelps-Dodge Corporation has | 
declared the regular quarterly divi-| 
2! shows that the net revenue was higher 


| than 


_ preceding year. 
The Reece Buttonhole Mac hine Com-_ ’ 
| pany 


with $8,043 
ceding vear. 
Power) 
Company has declared a regular quar- | 


| the 


dividend of 2/| : 
BIG DEMAND FOR 
| PERUVIAN SUGAR | 


the regular quarterly divi-| 


to holders of | 
' to 
' the 


de- | 


/urgent 
sugar, with higher prices indicated in| 


to the regular quarterly’ 
dividend of $1.75 a share on the pre-| 


ferred stock, payable Oct. 1 on stock’! 


quar- | 


Also | 
preferred divi- | 
15) 

| States Shipping Board of a number of | 


United Shoe) 


Government bonds of the 5 
| national 


NEW YORK, New York—Expendi- 


(tures required for the industrial and 
.|cOmmercial rehabilitation and 
‘|opment of Russia during the next 10 
i? 


devel- 


years are estimated at $56,450,000,000 
Goldstein, professor of political 
economy in the University of Moscow, 
according to a bulletin from the Amer- 
Associa- 
tion. 

The estimated financial 
railroads are placed at $5,500,- 
railroad equipment, $3,500.- 
improvement of machinery in 
existing factories, mines, etc., erection 
of new factories and for mineral and 
production, $12,350,000,000; ag- 
$4.000.000,000 : 
raising developments $4,000,000,- 
river and canal improvements, 
$4,000,000,000; housing, $8,000,000,000; 
railways and subways, 33,000,- 
Smaller amounts are said to 
numerous other devel- 


needs 


stock- 


be needed for 
opments. 

Dr. Goldstein says: “Judging 
the experience of the years preceding 
it may be that Russia 
produce about one-half this sum. 
should be furnished by 


The 
the 


for | 


from | 


will. | 


Allies, especially the United States and; 


~ 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The 
Traction, 
for 1918 


TORONTO, Ontario — 
statement of the Brazilian 
Light & Power Company 
in 1917. Last year showed $5,- 
419, 672, 
1917. 


Hon 


at te D 


compared with $11,693,988 in the 
shown to be $230,503.576, and the 
floating assets $13,202,989. compared 
with floating liabilities of $10,025,836. 
The profit and loss balance at the end 
of the year was $7,613,041, 
.»68 at the end of the pre- 
A note issue of $7,500,000 is 
Nov. 1 next, 
be renewed unless financial conditions 
permit the sale prior to that date 
Rio and Sao Paulo 
bonds held as collateral to the notes 
The board is unable to state when 
dividends on the common stock will be 
resumed. Surplus revenue must 


penditure account, until 
restrictions on new capital issues are 
removed and conditions are more set- 
tled. 


NEW YORK, New York—According 
the latest commercial 
Banco Mercantil Americano 
Peru, the demand for 
products has become so strong 
producers in Peru are 


that 


that country. 

It is stated that the last 30 days 
have been the most exciting which 
Peruvian sugar planters have experi- 
enced in many years. From Europe, 
New York, and Vancouver have come 
demands for offers of export 


of 


each succeeding request. As a result, 
during the last month prices hardened 
very materially, 


and 
to 


except on the planters’ terms, 
even then they are not inclined 
let their offers stand for very longs. 


LOW EXCHANGE RATES | 
LOSE GOOD BUSINESS | 


| States 
corporation in every county and par-j| Of 2 


annual | 


compared with $5,266,518 in, 
The net earnings were $13,236.,- | 


The pre assets are | 
'techogue 


compared | 
and 


due on! 
but it is stated this will | 


of | 
Telephone | 

/and leather buyers in Boston are the | the outstanding preferred issue to $5.,- 
| 000,000. 


| Akron, Osborne, of M. O’Neil scribed by 2 


be | 
' “| Atlanta, 
applied for the present to capital ex- | 


¥ r - | 
government | Baltimore, 


| Bangor, 


bulletin of | 
de] | 
Peruvian raw, 


enjoying a/| 
period of high prices unsurpassed in. 
the history | 


Sew-. Columbrs, 


‘New York City—W. W. Bowman, 


New 
and it is now impossi- | 
yle to get options on large quantities | : 
, 6 ™ : i New York 
' New 


|New 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — A $10, =) 


/000,000 shipbuilding order for French) 


interests has been lost owing 


the extreme weakness 


in dollars. 


| 


to | 
in francs and | 


to | the inability of the purchasers to pay | 


i 


The inquiry was in the hands of an. 


American shipbuilding 
could have been booked had it 
willing to accept letters of credit in 
francs. 


The proposed sale by the United | 


concern and/-s§s 
been | 


its Lake-lock type vessels to France. | 


which would have involved 


exchange. 
CHICAGO BOARD 
Yesterday’s Market 

C. F. & G. W. Eddy, 
Open Low 


Inc.) 
(los 


(Reported by 
(‘orn-— 


25.40 


BELGIAN BOND OFFERING 


‘* BOSTON, Massachusetts A B: 
Inc., 


per cent 
restoration loan of 1919. 
is pointed out that, due to the unpre- 
cedented exchange sitnation, these 
bonds can be purchased for about $125 
per 1000 francs par value. 


The interest return on 1000 


or less settled condition, and this is | f"ancs at present rates is about $6.25, 


bound to reflect itself favorably in the 
security market, 
bonds. 


“Investment prices are now at rock | 
plan | 


bottom, and Secretary Glass’ 
will help give an upward impetus to. 


whereas at normal rates it would be 
including Liberty over $9.50. 


DISCOUNT RATE UNCHANGED ~~ 


LONDON, England——-The 
England's minimum discount rate re- | 


| mains unchanged at 5 per cent. 


in foreign | 


close to! 
$5 in cash with the regular quarterly | $100,000,000, has been delayed by rea-| 
on Sept. 30,,;80n of the unsettlement 
record | 
The usua)] dividend of $1.75) 
will be paid to preferred shareholders | 


'at the same time, 


i 


| 


| 


| Birmingham, 


| Birmingham, 


Delegates to the convention of 
National Association of Retail Clot: 
iérs in Chicago predicted a reductic 
in the price of clothing in the near 
future. 


siads w 


the cits 
Delaware, 


ill be received by 
treasurer of Wilmington. 
until noon Sept. 18, for $790,000 sink- 
ing fund 4% per cent bonds, dated 
Oct. 1, 1919, and maturing from 1942 
to 1947. 
There 
Australia, 
Britain 3.2 
bales of wool, 


present in Sydney, 
shipment to Great 
ate 2 000 


2 ee | 
ae tD " 


are at 
awaiting 
85.000 tons of wheat, 

50.000 tons of mea 


000 tons of rabbits, and 60,000 tons of The Hood Rubber Company ts 
ception. 


other foodstuffs. 

A Stockholm cable says Finland has 
abandoned the loan of $30,000,000 to 
have been raised in Great Britain, be- 
cause British terms proved unaccept- 
Negotiations are now tn prog- 


able. 
American and French finan- 


ress with 
ciers. 
More 


oranges 


3,000,000 ,000 
and lemons were 
by the American public during the 
last year. The exchange, which is a 
cooperative, non-profit organization of 
r0,000 growers, handled 33,082 
loads. 


than 
consumed 


Cotton producers from 10 southern | Will not = man) 


decided to organize a buying 


ish in the belt, with the object. of 


buying every bale offered, and holding of the company’s. business, 
to ably stated that 
committee of under way plans for the organization 


until the minimum price, 
by a 
be offered. 


the staple 
be recommended 
growers, should 


The Patchogue Manufacturing Com-/| of Massachusetts to handle sales. 


or 


oa Sales This Year May Be Nearly 


California; Which represented a 
cent over 


car-} > 


scores of Ne 
have shown a most remarkable frrowth 


$11, 666.000. 


another 


Three Times Total of {914 
—New Cozporation Said. to 
Be Under Consideration 


are 
‘mat 


BOSTON. Massachusetts—Ther: 
w England industries 


business during the last few years. 


is no ek- 
1914 this 
54.000 of busin 
had increased 
1917 . year wit- 
of $18,573,765 I 


oo it 
record 


com pany 


ess. 


Back in 
handied only $8.9 
By 1916. gross sales to 
and the 
ver 
new 
th total gross of $22.3 
cain 
preceding year 

year promises to 
increase in 
the figure crossigg 
mark for the first time. 
company hope tbat it 
y years hence when the 
y wil} be handling $59,009,000 

oss business a year. . 

As a means of increasing the volume 
it is reli- 
management has 


nessed a turno 
1918 another 


lished wi 


Was peyen a 
0, 
= 


of b per 
the 
The current 


substantia! 


show 
gross 
sales, with the 
$25.000 000 
of 


Officials the 


e-em 


the 


‘of a new corporation under the laws 


The 


pany of Patchogue, Long Island, and present company, under the proposed 


Plymouth Mills, of Lawrence, Massa- 


plan, would do the manufacturing, 


chusetts. are to be consolidated under) while the new corporation would han- 


the name of the Patchogue- Plymouth | dle 


the sales. Instead of a dozen 


Mills Corporation, with $1,500,000 & per| ‘branch offices as at present, the new 
corporation could increase them by the 


cent preferred, and 30,000 shares com- 
mon without par. value. The 
company 
tains, nets, 
large bleachery for fine embroideries. 
The 1S gaming Mills Company manu- 
factures wool and fiber rugs, mattings, 
floor coverings. 


SHOE BUYERS 


for The Christian 


mate i 
) Monitor, Sept. 11 


manufactures cur-| 
and laces and conducts @\a big and increasing business in its 
tire department. 


Pa-| 


|'This year the figure will 
higher. 
affairs of 
‘tire sales 
$10,000,000 
Science 1918. 


score. 
The Hood Rubber Company is doting. 


Last vear $5,000,000 
sales of tires. 
run much 
close touch with the 
the company predict that 
this year will exceed the 
mark, or double those for 


of gross represented 


Those in 


The company earlier this year issued 


Among the boot and shoe dealers | $1, 900,000 of preferred stock, bringing 


following: 
Ohio—L. 
essex. 
Ga.—W. F. 
& Spaulding; Lenox. 

Md.—O. S. Anderson, of The 
Essex. 


Ts. 
tM 
Spaulding, of Gram- | 


ling 


Pilot Shoe Co.: 

Me.—A. P: 

Boot & Shoe Co.; United States. 

Ala.—Samuel Baker ; 

States. 

Ala.—M. Berry; United 
States. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Dan Cohen, 
Co.;: Touraine. 

Chicago, lllinocis—R”B. Agnew, of O’Con- | 
ner & Goldberg; Essex. 
Chicago, Ill.—J. P. McManus, 

Smith & Son Co.; Touraine. 
Chicago, I'!lL- S. G. Soloman; 
States. 
Cleveland, 
Essex 
Cleveland, 
States. 


of Cohen 


of R. 


Ohio—C. Cover and E. C.-Cox; 


Ohio—C. J. Worbass; United | 


A. Schderlein; Essex. 
Matthews; 


Ohio—E, 
Jackson, Mich.—R. B. 
States. 
Kansas City, 

wain Barton 
Lewiston, Idaho—C. J. 
States. 


Touraine. 
United 


Shoe Co.; 
Brier; 


of 
Charles Williams Stores; 21 Colurnbia 
Street. 
York 
York 


Sion : 


City—A. Frankford; Essex. 
City—Leo Fried, of L. Fri@i 
Essex. 

City—L. 


New 
& 
Essex. 
Essex. 
Of. A.« ds 


Friedman ; 
City—S. J. Glick; 
York City—A. J. Jewell, 
Bates & Co.; Parker. 
York City—J. F. O’Connor, of Stand- 
ard Mail Order House; Essex. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—M. Fox; Essex. 
Philadelphia, Pa—A. Meltzer; 
States. 
Philadelphia, 
George H. 


New York 


United 


Pa.—BE. M. 
West & Co. 
Richmond, Va.—C. B. Snow, 
Miles Shoe Co.; Touraine. 
Salt Lake City, Utah—A. Parsons; 
San Francisco, Cal.—G. H, 
Touraine. 
Scranton, .Pa.—M. I. 
Scranton Leather Co.; 
Louis, Mo—C., 
kessex. 
Louis, 
United States. 
_ St. Louis, 
ous & Barr Co.; Essex. 
Toledo, Ohio—J. F. Cummins, 
Lane & Co.; United States. 
Vicksburg, Miss.—S. Schreier, 
Dry Goods Co.% United States. 
LEATHER BUYERS 


Canada—aA. Sauve; 


Touraine. 
of W. 


Essex. 
Young; 


Brandwene, 
St. 


St. 


Montreal, 
States. 


i 


| 


' 
’ 


Tewkesbury, of Sawyer | $5,380,000. 


i 


t 


United | automobiles 


| Auto trucks 
Mo.—J. S. Barton, of McEIl- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Scattergood. of | 


of | | £3,144,211 in August, 1918. 


| _— oo 


United States. | 
Fox and A. Lowenthal; | 


Mo.—R. Mathes and A. Gena 
Mo.—B. Munchweiler, of Fam- | 
of R. H. | 
of Feid 


United | 


Reading, Pa.—T. S. Shinn, of Curtis Jones | 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 


LONDON, England — The weekly 
| Statement of the Bank of England is. 


as follows: 


| 
| Total reserve 
| Circulation 


‘ 


| Govt secs 


Decrease 
£317,000 
330.000 
*13.000 
*1,761,000 


1919 
£25,587,000 
$1,127,000 
S8§ 265,000 
7.000 


Bullion 
Other secs 
Other deps 


Public deps 1,438, 


; 
|_7#mu-<“——= 


*Increase. 
Proportion of the -bank’s 


liabilities is now 22.80 per cent, com- 


are Offering Belgian | 


Anne pminmeer tie 


At normal | 
The | rates of exchange the value would be 


| War averace. 
| able surplus will be 24,000,000 bushels. 
|The surplus in Argentina, he says, 


pared with 20.40 per cent last week. 
Clearings through London banks for 


It | the week were £574,140,000, compared | 


with £537,! 590, 000 last week. 


FOREIGN CORN 


NEW YORK, New York—Broomhall | | 
claims that Rumania and Bessaraiia 


planted 6,200,000 acres of corn this 
year, only 500,000 less than the pre- 
The prospective export- 


|'sO immense that’ European importers, 


Bank of | who now are purchasing from hand to 
‘mouth, feel little apprehension over! 
| the decline in stocks. : 


12,950,000 | 
NO0 
15,934,000 | 


reserve to. 


is | 


This new issue was oversub- 
9 per cent. 

According to the annual report for 
1918, the contpany, at the close of that 
year, had the-largest balance of work- 
ing capital in its history, totaling 
Net quick assets on that 


|date equaled $134 a share on the out- 
United | standing» preferred stock. 


eed 


EXIT THE HORSE 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The War- 
ren Brothers Paving Company on 
| Sept. 2 took a traffic census of Chi- 
cazo’s Michigan Boulevard to édeter- 


"| mine the character of traffic on a pave- 
United | ment that had been laid by them in 


{1906 and was still in good condition. 


|'This census was taken on the block 
'between Twenty-Ninth and Thirtieth 
, Streets from 7 a. m. to 7 Pp. m. 

It showed as follows: 
20.169 


see eeeeeeeee - 


a 
eeneeeeeeee ee a? 


20,204 


Horse-drawn vehicles 


CREDIT TO BERLIN BANKERS 


BERLIN, Germany—An. American 
banking syndicate has arranged long 
term credits with bankers in Berlin. 
The Guaranty Trust Company has con- 
cluded a credit of six months to two 
years, accepting payment in marks. 


| Negotiations are proceeding concern- 


ing ‘a supply of American coal to 
Germany. 


RAND GOLD OUTPUT 


LONDON, England—The outpat of 
gold at the mines of the Rand in 
| August was 706,669 fine ounces, valued 


ms $3,001,739. This compares with 725.- 


497 fine ounces valued at $3,081,713 in 
| July and 740,210 fine ounces valued at 
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not feel quite sure about. 


one is surrounded by a wealth of | 


beautiful things, 


played, all charming but possibly quite 


the wrong thing for us; to say noth-. 
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It needs courage to leave a shop | 
without buying, especially if we feel | 


it is, however, better to do! 
this than to buy the wrong thing. 
After all, it is the shopman’s task to 
Show his goods and it is much better 
for all concerned that our purchase 
should be successful. We always re- 
member a shop where we have done 
satisfactory business and like to go 
there again. 

If it is a question of material, 


person; 


we want, and think the 


quietly. 


selves of what we require, according to 
our purse and needs, 


faction to every woman) 
ecsousness of being well dressed. This | 


which is the right thing for the right 
occasion, and, at the same time, suit- 
able to the wearer. 

It will not be necessary, then, to 
think any more about clothes for quite 

a long while, and we may find that it 
has not been such a difficult or lengthy 
business, after all. 


Making a House a 
Home 


| “But it isn’t a home,” 


for the first time the house which she 
had inherited from a relative. “It’s 
an interior-decorated place, in which 
people are.expected to live; and the 
days of its furnishings are numbered.” 
| And, sure enough, the next morning 
there began a procession moving from 
the ground floor of the house to the 
attic, each individual of which bore 
furniture, rugs, or pictures. For this 
house was destined to bring out the 
real thought of home, not merely the 
idea of comfort, but the feeling 


without an understan ding 


we shall be able. 
to enjoy (what must surely be &a satis- | 
the con- 


objected a cer- | 
tain young matron, as she surveyed | 


of | 


| restfulness, of calm, of being a little 


corner where true hospitality awaited 
every one. 

The living room rugs caused much 
comment by their departure for the 


were “orientals.”” But the new owner 
had good and sufficient reasons for 
abolishing them, as she proved to the 
frst friend who remonstrated with 


| “Oriental rugs weren't designed to. 
cover floors,”’ she explained. “In the 
first place, they were made as family | 
Symbols, with religious significance; 
and are, for various other reasons, 
, quite unrelated to the real reason for | 
‘rugs’ existence, which, of course, is 
just to cover a floor, in order to make 
it more comfortable to walk on, and to 
remove any sense of bareness. 
‘tal rugs’ coloring and patterns are 
‘usually distracting; just remember 
these floors, when 
with such rugs, and see if they weren’t 
the first things you noticed in these 
rooms.’ 

The friend admitted that they were. 

“Then you can understand why they 
are here no longer,” continued the 
owner of the house. “They destroyed 
the effect of the room as a unified 
whole. I want my floors to be har- 


} 


upper regions of the house, for they |} 


one of each other,” 


‘we have given trouble to an obliging | 


we. 
can ask for a pattern to take home, | 
where we can see if it goes with what) 
matter over | 


When “Wwe have once possessed our-| 


buy hurriedly something that we do | 
It is not, 


easy to think clearly in a shop where 


Reions ses a 


Spring 


/not 
below; and, in an upper hall, a quaint 
Japanese print instantly carried one 
back to the Orient—and to the little 
Chinese ship in the living room. 
“That’s just a funny little notion of 
mine, having all the rooms remind 
the owner said, 
in reply to comment on it. 
‘it’s because I once lived in a hotel, 
where any room could be isolated 
from every other. I vowed then that, 
if I ever had a house of my own, it 
‘would be a home, where everything 
worked together toward that one idea. 


You can see the plan in the coloring 


‘of these 


Orien- | 


color of the room next 
they were covered 


: them 


moniously treated accessories, which | 


do not obtrude themselves.” 

That idea of harmony was carried 
out in the other furnishings, as weil. 
Now, color harmony is a ticklish sub- 
ject to handle; bft this young 
woman went at it boldly, fortified by 
the knowledge that she had as an as- 
sistant a painter who really under- 
stood house decoration. Realizing 
that her walls, especially in the liv- 
ing rooms most used by the family, 
must be done in colors which would 
permit every picture or article of fur- 
niture to appear at its best, she se- 
lected a soft tone of yellow for living 
and dining rooms. Samples of the 
most intense colors, which would ap- 
‘pear in the furniture’s upholstery, 
showed up well against this pale 
background; and, when the room was 
furnished, the character of each chair 
jand table was maintained, yet the 
coler harmony preserved the effect of 
a harmonious whole. The most in- 
tense color in the rooms—a vivid blue 


—was placed so that it called the at-. 


tention to the most interesting ob- 
jects; in the big living room, a bit of 
blue Chinese embroidery lay across 
the end of a small gate-legged table on 
‘which stood a delightfully quaint 
modél of an old Chinese junk; 
while, in the dining room, the same 
blue note was repeated in the stand 
of a cage in which dwelt a°blue and | 
yellow macaw. As it happened, both 
the little ship and the macaw carried | 
one’s mind straight to the builder of 
this house, a sea captain, who, while 
he might never have gone sailing in 
a junk, had roamed the seven seas’ 
and well knew the lands from which 
both ship and bird had come. And 
the mistress of the house, who was 
not above indulging in a bit of fancy, 
had planned her decorative scheme) 
to emphasize just these two details, | 
incidentally. 

Quite cleverly she carried out her | 
idea of harmony in furnishings, by 


' breakfast 


is kept fresh the whole time. 
‘means of removing smoke is, of course, 


; 


ing reminding one of the rest of the house | 
sie as he stepped into each separate room. 


: 


B's 
caries | 


he 


‘For example, there was a bedroom 
whose cream-colored cretonne was) 
patterned with blue and green birds, 


New Fall Materials 


| Peach- bladom is the name of a new 
en “woolen material, which will be 
ueed to considerable extent in the 
making of suits and coats. 
‘cloth is also being made up into outer 


to . garments. 


bedrooms, for instance,” as 
she led the way from one to another; 
“I didn’t have any room done in a 
color that did not harmonize with the 
to it, 
did not open into 
each other. Green stands between 
blue and yellow in the color scale, 
of course, since it’s made by mixi 
But blue green goes better 
with ‘blue than with yellow, and the 
yellow green harmonizes with yellow, 
of course: that is the reason this 
sun parlor has cretonne-upholstered 
furniture which is painted yellow 
green, so that it goes perfectly with 
the yellow bedrooom from which it 
opens.’ 

Even more subtle, however, was the 
balancing of color and furnishings. 

“Because 
house, there 
chance for the guest to think 
enters a room, ‘What stunning furnish- 
ings.’ or ‘What wonderful coloring,’ 
instead of feeling that he has 
into a home atmosphere,” explained 
the owner of the home. “Therefore, 
in the library, where we're using fur- 
niture that’s impressive because it’s 
so big and carved and rare, we'll tone 
it down with a deep, 
ground of dark, rich-colored 
that makes the furniture so much a 
part of the room that its own beauties 
won't be over-emphasized.” 

By clinging to this general plan of 
holding always to making each room, 
first of all, a part of 
whole, instead of a place 
costliness or rare beauty 
exhibited, 
ing a mere 


‘when the rooms 


must be no big effects, no 


’ 


in which 
would be 


house a charming home. 


Frying Hints 
Many households forgo the pancake 
during the warm weather, 
and some omit it entirely 
|daily menu, because of the smoke that 


‘usually accompanies the baking proc. | 


'ess. Smal! apartment kitchens are often 
difficult to ventilate, so that the 
The best 


to keep the windows raised slightly 


from the bottom and lowered a little | 
‘from the top, so that the 
in and forces the heated out through | 
the top. Frying pancakes need not be an | 


objectionable process, however, if salt 
is sprinkled over the griddle instead of 
grease of some sort. A small portion 


of salt is used to rub the entire surface | 


of the griddle, and then wiped off with | 
a piece of soft paper. The cakes are. 
poured on and will be found to bake | 


‘beautifully, without smoke or the un- 


x 


Evora | 


"| 


pleasant excess of fat which sometimes 


accompanies them, 
One housekeeper pours a little cold) 


water into her frying pan, when the| just dry stieks, | 
mass of delicate sweet scented pink | 


grease is heated, and just before put- 
ting in the food, as this keeps the fat | 
from splashing out and causing 
tional cleaning. The water causes 
slight spluttering at first, 
‘stays in the pan most successfully. 
teaspoon is enough for a moderate pan, 
'a tablespoon for a large one. 


unlike the real one in the room! 
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even | 
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first, as he | 


come 


impressive backs | 
paper 


a harmonious | 


she truly succeeded in mak- | 
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air | 


cool air comes | 
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Here and There 


LONDON, England—Probably more 
has been written in praise of spring- 
time than of any other season in the 
year. The delights of daffodil time, 
the glories of the spring woods, the 
fragrance of a cowslip field, the frolic- 
‘some antics of the young lambs, all 
these have been sung, times without 
number, by poets of all degrees. 

The delights of spring in the coun- 
try are obvious. No one can 
them; they are thrust upon one’s no- 
tice every time one looks out of the 
‘window or opens the door. But how 
about springtime in the city? That 
‘is a different matter. Here spring is 
‘an elusive visitor; one gets just a 
glimpse of her, here and -+here. It 
seems there is a different feeling in 
'the air one day, the next, perhaps, 
one notices that the lilac buds in the 
Square garden have turned green; 
then, possibly spring escapes one for a 
'time till, 
| the grass in the parks and sees that 
‘it is a deeper, brighter green than 
| usual. 
| How to have spring, 
or another, always with us, even in the 
big town, that the question. How 
/-may we know, in our city dwelling, 
that the turn of the year has 
and that spring is here? 

It is not impossible; it can be done, 
but it requires thought and patience. 
Still, surely, it is worth while to take 
‘a little pains that we may have the 
blossoms and the scents of 
with us in our city homes. We must 


is 


begin to plan for this months before- | 


hand, however, and the little round 
bulbs which are to. repay us for our 
trouble in so generous a fashion must 
be snugly tucked up in their beds of 


of all, 
bowls, 
few long-necked 


one needs an array of pottery 
large and small, and perhaps a 
hyacinth glasses; 


} 


,1s 


miss | 


maybe, one catches sight of, 


in one shape. 


| it 
come | 


} 


tended 
chet. 

fiber early the previous autumn. First | P'©°&>, ; 
put, with a single row 
the 


then a big bag of fiber from the seeds- | 


man—it is well worth while to go to 
‘a good firm for this—and then, the 
bulbs themselves. These will be of 
different shapes and sizes, little round 
crocus bulbs,’ tapering jonquil 
| daffodil bulbs and ponderous 
cinth; and one and all must 
fully planted in the fiber, with just 
the little pointed top, from which the 
green shoot is to spring by ,and by, 
left uncovered. Give them three weeks 
or a month in a dark cupboard, keep- 
ing the fiber just moist all the time, 
till they are well rooted; then bring 


hya- 


and | 


be care-| 


them out and put them in the sunniest | 


window available. 


is an even better way. 
To carry this out, early in February, 
‘one must obtain some boughs 
almond, of Japanese plum, or cherry, 
or some such flowering tree, from 
some kind friend with a garden 
the country. 
‘fully split to the first joint 
as well.to peel the stem for a couple 
of inches, too— 
water with a little piece of charcoal 
in each, or they may be wedged in 
bowls in the Japanese fashion. 

‘lightest, sunniest window in 
| house must be devoted to them; 
in a week or two, the brown flower 
'buds will swell and will 
open till what, a little while ago, were 
will be one flowery 


‘home. There 


the 


‘and white blossom. 
Put a bowl 
crocuses by 


in the heart of the city. Nor need one | 


They 


The. 
and | 


gradually | 


of white or purple. 
them now, and spring '! 
but the fat| will not seem so very far away, even 
A ’ 
be limited to garden trees or bushes 
| for one’s flowering branches, 


Nor is this the only way in which | 
spring may be brought into one’s city | 


of | 


in |- 
These should be care- | 
—jt is just | 


and put into vases of, 


!'will be the earliest to bring us w 
that spring has come, for the almond | 
a | 


i'making a 7%-inch square, 
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. in the heart of the city 
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her first mecsenger; but, just 
little later, the bare’ blackthorn 
branches will blossom for us, the 
larch wilt show its green tassels, nd 
the horse-chestnut unfold its delight- 
ful sticky buds and hang out fan 
of leaves. 

Only a little forethought and 
is needed, and one’s indoor spring gar- 
dea wil? prove a real delight for many 
days. 


itS 


Runners 


Desiring some pretty, inexpen- 
Slve, table runners, one woman re- 
cently purchased some heavy linen 


but 


crash toweling. This particular grade | 


comes 18 inches wide, and without the 
border, which so much of the roller 
toweling has. The piece she 
on was of a cream color, though 


ecru as well. As the result has 


her friends, its inventor 
pass on her information. 
was done: 


wishes 
This is how 


The. sides of all the runners were left | 
| 
put on the. 


plain, the decoration being 
ends only. With No. 50 white crochet 
cotton, though 40 and 30 can be used. 
making the work coarser in propor- 
filet insets were made. For one 
basKet-of-flowers design was used, 
which was 
set in the center at the ends,. so the 
narrow strip of linen at each side ex- 
about an inch below the cro- 
Across the end of each of these 
three rows of plain filet were 


a 


inset. Then two of four 
squares each 
ners, and tassels fastened there. 


ing four “at each end of 


rows 


F.ast 47th St., New York 


Individual Frocks Made to Order 
Hats for Little Folk 


THE LEE BROOM 


is preferred by many discriminat- 
ing women. ZEDA is a stem- 
less broom, meaning the coarse 
fibers or stems are picked out by 
hand, only the very finest fiber 
being used. Say ZEDA, not “a 
broom,” whem ordering. 

LEE BROOM & DUSTER COMPANY 


Boston, Mass, Davenport, Iowa. Lincoln, Neb. 
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‘inch squares 
‘the 
| plain 
{square was set into one corner of each 
| Of 


. the front edge 
fedge 


'and linen) 


‘tention unless desired, 
time is saved in making them. 
Care | 


soon finished. 

: : ‘is that 
Effective Crochet Table! ¥2" 274, st! 
| of the linen, against the dark wood. 


Simple Touches in the 


'chalk, or they may be tracted from a 
standardized pattern suited 


selected by 


decided | 
it | 
comes in other natural shades and an | 
at- | 
tracted much favorable attention from | 

' be used singly 
to | 
| the 
(and gay. 


up the side to! 
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the searf. | 


Genuine Na a va jo 0 
Indian Rugs 


and Indian Baskets, Bead- 
work, Pottery, Jewelry 


Pure American 
Artwork 


Attractive. and Useful—Wonderfully Durabie— 
Send for our free descriptive booklet, ‘‘The 
Indian as an Artist.’ Southwest Arts & Crafts, 


; Julfus Gans, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


These eg are easily made of the 
same fareed, - winding the necessary 
amount  tawend over a piece of card- 
board as wide tassel is to br 
long. At one end, tie it very securely 
ra and then cut the 
other end through. Just below where 
head wanted. wrap tichtly 
around the bunch the ends of 
thread used to tie the and 
securely Run the crocheted chain 
through the head, so it will hold firmly 
to the and not pull off easily in 
washing. 
Another 


as the 


piec sl 


to 
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narrow 
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were 
For 
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had two 
panels, about by eight In 
size, on each end, so they 
longer than the materia! between. 
these an adapted rose design from 
other pattern was used, with 
fringe across the bottom of them. And, 
identally, that is one the nicest 
things filet. that a pattern can 
the design adapted to 
desired. All that 
checked paper, such 
the best Kind seem- 
which ght 
inch AS no “ae 
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copying the parts of the 
lesign wanted. A little practice will 
show how it can be rearranged 
to suit the occasion. 

Two er 60-inch ‘arfs, to cross 
luncheon table, had little three- 
into the corners, and 
with two rows of 
picot edge. 


ra’ the 


needles. 


lade, by 
square 


to be 


paper and 


ion S | 
set 
bottom finished 


‘het and -a A 


cro 


good-sized doilies, the 
then finished with 


the four 
edges of which were 
a picot edge. 

A dresser scarf had a narrow border 
pattern used at each end, and a strip 
of about the same length was set in 
at the center. A picot 
used to finish the sel- 
had little squares with 
a daisy design, set in at the corners 
and at intervals along the front, and 
then finished with a simple edge. 

Though this: toweling is very 
sonable, compared with other linen 
prices, the results fully repay the 
work, aS even a union crash (cotton 
will make a good appear- 
heavy, with a coarse, 
weave which stands 


was then 
Another 


yacse. 


rea~- 


ance. Being 
though not open, 
out very clearly, a 
the wrong side on a thick pad, it will 
wear as long the filet crochet is 
reputed to do. secause the material 


as 


‘is just a nice width for either runners 
‘or 


the selvage is 
it needs no 
a great deal of 
Then, 
such handy pick-up 
by one at 
insets are 
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scarfs, and 
that 


bureau 
well finished 
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crochet is 
and is done quickly 
to it, the 
One thing to 
a little bit of it will 
still be effective 
with the 
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work, 
all. accustomed 
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coarse weave 
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Home 


unusual touches, 
the home lover, 
commonplace home into 
the home distinctive. A new and 
pretty idea for table decorations is 
found in the exquisite flowers, made 
of glass and attached to silver stems 
with delicate glass foliage. They may 
or in clusters, to make 
evening table attractive 
in a variety of 


carefully 
are what 


Little 


change the 


summer 
They come 
delicate colors, 
color scheme of.the dining room. 

It is surprising how effectively 


if they are selected with 
an eye to their possibilities 


STERILIZED 
AMERICAN 
CHEDDAR 


ELKHORN 
CHEESE 


—1i1n tins 
is made of pure, rich milk in our 
sanitary factories in Wisconsin. 
It is ripened perfectly, then 
blended and sterilized. When 
you open the tins—with a key, 
the freshness and creamy rich- 
“ness seem still more. appetizing 
because you know that the first 
hands to touch it are yours. 


8 V arieties—each of national 
favor 


Kraft, Chile, Swiss, Pimento, 
Rarebit, Camembert, 
Roquefort, Limbureer. 


J.L. Kraft & Bros. Co. 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE TIN. Send 1%~ 


in stamps or coin for sample tin of 
Kraft plain or Pimente flavor. or 2ie« 
for both. Illustrated book of recipes 
free. Address 367 River St.. Chicago. 
Illinots. 


' The 


fter being ironed on | 


/any, 


zo a long | 
i'work, as 


which-blend with the. 


one | 
| moma 

' may improve the home by the addition 
'of the most common varieties of weeds | 
'in blossom, 


Experiments in Blouse 


Making 


After a full season's wear, the navy 
blue taffeta frock shewed unmistab- 
able signs of shabbiness which were 
rather difficult to conceal. as ther 
were under the arms and abouwt the 
bottom of the hem For several 
months the dress hung temporarily 
discarded, awaiting its owner's con- 
Viction as to its best secondary pur- 
pose The success of her sister's 
black satin and navy biue votle Rus- 
sian slip-on blouses, however, awak- 
ened her to- a practical] 
which she carried out with unusual! 
Satisfactory resalts 

Of the waist of the frock little re- 
SaViINg. except the snap- 
fasteners, which she cut off carefully 
and stowed in her workbox The two 
deeply tucked georgette peplums, 

h were originally Uraped below 
line. however. were set 
ible The skirt was cut 
the hem removed, because fit was 
frayed, and th stitchine 
not be unraveled successfully, 
taffeta plunged into a stiff 
f soap prepared for deli- 

The material was 
rubbed, but squeezed gemtiy. the wa- 
ter and suds removing the dirt. After 
rinsing, it was pressed; when almost 
dry, with a warm, not hot, iron, and 
was beautifully glossy and dainty 
once more. The georgette was aiso 
cleaned and pressed to its former 
freshness. 

Before 


possibility, 
y 


mained worth 


A 
helt 
aside as valu 
oft. 
Slightliv e 
nulid ‘ 
é the ry 
suds made 


cate fabrics. 


f) 
not 


making the blouse, the skirt 
was turned inside out, as the wrong 
side was noticeably brighter than the 
right, and then taid under the sister's 
blouse, which was used as a pattern. 
It is quite simple to cut these blouses, 
however. even without a guide, if one 
at all used to garment making. 
material doubled to a width 
desired, about one and one-half the 
person’s measurement across being 
enough, unless extra fullness is pre- 
ferred, and the blouse: cut kimono 
fashion. Set-in sleeves may be sub- 
stituted, if preferred, but the former 
is a far simpler methéd. If the width 
does not allow sufficient material for 
full length sleeves, and it is not often 
that it does, it is easy to add more 
material in flowing sleeves, sewed 
where the kimono sleeve ends, making 
the seam come in the uppér arm for a 
graceful effect. 

The neck lines are usually shal- 
low, either round or elliptical, and are 
finished with embroidery of bright 
colors, in most cases, as was done to 
the taffeta blouse in question. This js 


is 


is 


‘repeated about the cuffs and some- 


times on the pockets, if there are 
and on the belt ends as well. 
This toueh of handwork adds rich- 
ness and charm to the blouse, and 
instantly places it in a class apart 
from the ordinary factory-made gar- 
ment. No great amount of experience 
in fancy work is required for this 
it is far simpler to obtain 


striking results with worsted than- 


when working with a more delicate 


medium. If one is interested in de- 
signing unique patterns, they may be 
worked out and drawn on with white 
to the 
purpose. 

Many materials are being used in 
the making of these blouses: crépe de 
Chine, Jersey cloth, taffeta, pongees, 
satin, voile, and almost any soft fabric 
re may be embroidered success- 


= Sal 


MORTON S 


sence it rains 


[F you could see Morton’s 

Salt through a magnify- 
ing glass you would know 
why “it pours.” 


You would see the shining 
crystals, each a perfect cube, 
uniform in size and strength. 


No irregular flaked 
particles; no dust or 
| powder to lump, 


j harden and clog the 
shaker. 


MORTON 
SALT CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Please let us know if your dealer hasn't 
rton’s Salt in stock. 


No Hammer Needed 


For hanging pictures, charts, cal- 
endars, prints. drawings, etc., iz 
plaster walls or woodwork, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


(Glass Heads, Steel Points) 


Easy to insert and won't in- 
jure wall. 


Sold by hardware, stationery. 
and photo swuppir stores 
everywhere. 


10c Per Packet 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 
40 Berkley St., Philadelphis 


; 
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Every room with a private connecting Cor, 
bathroom, all porcelain tubs, no showers Hathroom, private hall--For 4 peregns, ‘ ; 
1 d 0 : the home atmosphere and rehned environ- 
2 2.00, 3.00, 4.00 a Cor. Suites, 2 : 
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Two Connecting Reoms, Two Parlors, Two ment of the Majestic. t HIS unique and attractive new hotel! is focated in one of 
For guests of DISCRIMINATION 
Excellent Restaurant; Moderate Prices; Ladies’ Orchestra I ake Michigan's sandy beach, and vet only 20 minutes from 
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wee k 


DEJROIT, Michigan-—Juatice -Hes- ae Artistic | ieeeepreranee 


joafors by sending 12\t0 the House of || Fey" wanios | HOTEL ALBEMARLE. HOTEL BELVEDERE | i yap Hotel Ramona 


and Service 
Correction when they were unable to 54th Street at Broadway, NEW YORK 


‘ . . In the center of the theatre, automobile and Charles at Chase Street 
pay fines ranging from $25 to $50. fe Cal e Mis cahy, shopping section. Every room with Dath. BAL TIMORE, MD. Burlin ton Hote] 174 Ellis Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
told the defendants that they repre. a HOTEL CARLTON Fireproof, El: yant, Refined European Cuisine and ve at Themas Cirele All outside rooms with bath One of the 


sented the reason why he had to pay | Service Franca mertest. Gatetinst mont cormm@ertehi 
$10 for a pair of shoes. “You are all 216 Huntington Av. Boston, Mass. lseca Ave, and Beach | a ag! i wee me ge from our well. American and European Plans + || «¢ recent re we econ in ry neo —_— “oe 
eer ie 3 H. C, DEMETER, Proprietor ATL "AN’ rc Cir y¥, N. f, agg Rb ge Paes 0 | oes Tae eee. Catcune | 431 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 and up || Ss ne_-verson $1.50 per dar. Two persons $2.90 
, Uving without producing, Ue justice Uperating aleow SAVOY CAL Brecial rates for Sept. " Caterina a “a ee ond A gy — u - : 
P i’ ; : . “a + S a ‘ “a = e ' 
i | ES —_ a } (HAS. FP. ZAZZALI, Managing Director. coumfert of guests. - . XK) LIOFeOtS cece res , 


| ' 


; , = - 
y Breakfast We, Lanchean I Dinner 


rts 


AR. T. MILLER. ¥ saiih 


j 


' 
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d Asked 


on I trust that this suggestion may com-. 
mend itself to the judgment of your, 


nated to me, | will see that it is put, 
in touch with accredited representa- | 
tives of the Department of Finance, 


ithe Department of Militia and Défense, | 


the Department of Soldiers Civil Re- 
establishment, and the Department of 
the Interior, whieh are those chiefly 
concerned with the matter in question. 


executive committee. 
“Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) “R. L. BORDEN.” 


cane — = 


from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—Mr. 


“moved the following resolution in the 


House of Commons: 


“All persons who 


‘served in the Canadian expeditionary 


forces, 
| from Candda, 
placed 


w 
> 


British reservists 
entitled to be 
circumstances 
by 


including 

are 
in as good 
financially as before enlistment 
being (a) Restored to 


|position by their employers, (b) 


ee in re- ‘Appointed to all positions in the out- 
a setween * Side and inside branches of the civil 


aS 


tar 
, fi 1919. 


instant is. 
given. 
dera- 


necessary legislation 


| 
, } 
~pr ee | | 
December 
ntry. Its 
rc sions 
‘ive | 
pe od in) 
| HBlishing 
0 je on 
r ns As-| 
es satis- 
went so. 
ince load 
% 
aver, the | 
= try is 
nment | 


r dis-| . 
col- | 
patil 


> the lumber prices, the National Lumber, Alberta 
Of Manufacturers Association says in its | passed declaring for a half-holiday on_ 


| (c) given 


“than | } 


| subsided 


service of Canada if. possessed of the 


priority to all other applicants; 
@n annuity for a limited 
‘period sufficient to augment their 
present earning capacity, reduced hy 
disability arising from such service, to 
equa! the amount earned at the time 
‘of enlistment... And, further, that the 
to provide for 
‘the’ purpose of this resolution be 
| Passed at this session. 


ALIEN DISTURBERS 
NOT RESTRICTED 


Alleged Propagandists Arrested 
in Detroit in Past Five Months 
Enjoying Freedom of the City 

| Special to The ‘Chridian § Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office 


DETROIT, Michigan—More than 109 
alleged alien anarchists and. Bolshe- 


vist and revolutionary Labor propa-. 


gandists, arrested in Detroit and vicin- 
ity in the last five months, are still 
enjoying the freedom of the city. All 
are under bond pending the dispasition 
of charges against them, but 
movements are unrestricted. 


their that 


'certain property 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


eS A. E. Fripp, | 
one of the members for Ottawa has) 


their former | 


ation | Necessary qualifications, without pass- | 
|ing any academic examinations and in 


and | 


All of the aliens now out on bonds) 
had their hearings before the immigra-| 


tion department. Reports of these 
hearings, in many instances contain- 
ing recommendations for deportation, 
were forwarded to the, United States 


Secretary of Labor. Pending the lat- 
ter’s decision in each case, the alien 
is granted his liberty on bond, and jis 


imeries at Peabody; 


virtually free to resume his revolu-| 


tionary activities. 

Practically all of the men 
women who have been arrested have 
gone back to their old haunts, and 
resumption of revolutionary propa- 
ganda by them has been noted. Fed- 


and. 


eral officials in the city are reluctant. 


to discuss any phase of the subject 


duced appropriation for the immigra- 


tion department has forced a suspen-. 
sion of a considerable part of the de-| 


partment’s work: 


laws against alien disturbers of the 


peace is openly ridiculed by the radi-. 


cal element. 
cially at foreign language meetings, 
have been making capital of this state 


of affairs, and hold it up as an exam- | rt 
ple of the inability of the forces of | OPPportunity 


law and order to cope with the revo-| ‘wd 
lutionary propagandists working for | *°*’©*® 


the establishment of a government 
patterned after the Bolshevist régime 
of Lenine and Trotzky in Russia. 


aoe 


CHALLENGE ISSUED TO 
PROHIBITION DEBATE. 


Radical speakers, espe-. 
‘Swift & Co., 


they 
| shareholders 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


ON LEATHER DEAL 


PP PLL LLL 


New Company Is Organized to. 


Take Over Tannery Proper-. 
ties—Control Will Be Exer-|_ 


cised by Same Interests as Now 


' complete 


from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Swift & Co; the 
largest of the great packers, has taken 


another step in forming separate com-. 


panies, all under the same control and 
with much the same stock ownership 
as the parent company. This time 
the leather and tanning properties 
have been segregated by creating the 
National Leather Company. 
The first segregation was 
the Swift South American properties, 
Swift Internacional being formed in 
August, 1918. Next, in October, 1918, 


came the segregation of Libby, McNeill | 
most of Swift's | 
The capitalization . 


& Libby, which did 
canning business. 
of the new companies is as follows: 
Swift 
Libby, 
National 


McNeill & Libby 
Leather Company..... 


$65,300,000 | 


two -prior 
is disposing 
properties 


As in the case of. the 
segregations, Swift & Co. 
of its tanning and leather 
to its shareholders by offering 
stock in the new company, at par, 
proportion to their holdings of Swift 
stock. Each Swift & Co. shareholder 
may buy for cash two shares of Na- 
tional Leather Company at $10 a 
share, for each share of Swift & Co. 
stock he owns. 


Trading in National Leather Com- | 


pany stock “when issued” began this 
weé&, and the stock at once jumped 
100 per cent, selling at upwards 
$20 a share. Swift Internacional, 
whose par value is $15 a share, is well 
above $50, and Libby, whose par is 


$10. stands in the market today well | 
‘above $20. 


The effect of these segregations will | to, care 


naturally make comparison between 
Swift & Co. of this year impossible 
with the Swift & Co. of previous years 
in point of éarnings. The 
Co. capital stock remains the same, 
namely, $150,000,000, but it is obvious 
each segregation simply 


from the parent company. 
The Swift announcement says: 
“The National Leather Company 
will. own the entire capital stock of 
A. C, Lawrence Leather Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, with tanneries 
at Peabody, Massachusetts; 
Calfskin Company, Boston, with tan- 
Winchester 
Boston, with tanneries 
at Winchester, New Hampshire; St. 
Paul Tannery, South St. Paul, Min- 
nesota: National Leather Manufactur- 
ing Company, Niles, Michigan; also a 
portion of the capital stock of Eng- 
land, Walton & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, with tanneries at va- 
rious places; Ashland Leather 
pany, Ashland, Kentucky; St. Joseph 


nery Company, 


but it has been intimated that a re-|24=mins Company, South St. Joseph, 


Missouri. 

“The National Leather Company 
will also own certain contracts, under 
which hides are tanned and leather 


sold by several] tanning companies in 


The laxity of the enforcement of the | which the National Leather Company 


has no ownership. 

“The outlook for this business 
good and the officers and directors of 
expect that the share- 
avail themselves of the 
to acquire this. stock. 
The officers and directors will them- 
purchase the stock of the 
Leather Company to which 
entitled, and are advising the 
of Swift & Co. to do 


holders will 


Nationa! 
are 


| likewise.” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Eastern News Office 
_ NEW YORK, New York—William H, ; 
Anderson, state superintendent of the 


Anti-Saloon League of New York, has | 


challenged Congressman Reuben L. 
Haskell, one of the Republican nom- 
inees for county judge in Brooklyn, 


who won his nomination on an anti- | af the Cobalt 


COBALT MINERS’ STRIKE ENDED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario — The Labor 
strike at Cobalt ended on Saturday, 
| Sept. 6, after having caused a loss to 


the workers in wages of over $500 ,000 | 
and @ loss to the mines in output of» 
+more than $2,000,000 worth of silver. | 


It has been a very costly affair to all 


prohibition platform, to a public de-. 


bate on any date he may choose 
tween Oct. 9 and 18. Mr. Anderson 


be- | 
|and a continuation of the strife, 


offers Mr. Haskell tickets for half the. 


hall if he will pay half the rent, and 
also the privilege of selecting a Brook- | 
lyn lawyer as chairman. He proposes. 
two main speeches of 45 minutes each, 
he himself to have the privilege of re- 


: 


| 


serving 20 minutes of his time for re- | 


buttal. 
Mr. Anderson announces that he will 
try to show that Mr. Haskell is not) 


fitted to be a judge, and that since a} 


| 


county judge hag nothing to do with) 
either enactment or repeal of prohibi- | 


tion or any other law, but is sworn to 


concerned, 
ers as their demands for recognition 
Miners Union, shorter 
pay were not 
tired of idleness 
in- 
dividual! strikers took the matter in 
their own hands and dealt directly 
|'with the managers. The result was 
that an amicable working arrange- 
ment was soon arrived at, and it is 
expected that henceforth there will 
be greater harmony than ever between 
‘the workers and those in authority 
| over ther. 
engazed pumping out the 


and higher 
Growing 


hours 
granted. 


working again to its full capacity. 


ALBERTA’S LABOR CONVENTION 


administér the law as he finds it, there- i Medildl to The Clisktian Mitence Monitor 
fore prohibition is not an issue in his | 


campaign, but has been injected ficti- | 


tiously and in bad faith. 


LUMBER PRICE PUT UP | 


“IN SELF -DEFENSE” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois 


most recent bulletin: “Many have in- 
dicated it as their belief 
increases in lumber prices are un- 


- Speaking of ‘Labor Party. 


from its Canadian News (Office 


EDMONTON, 


bor Day. Owing to the fact that 


the convention first 
decided upon its own name, which is 
to be Alberta branch of the Dominion 
were 


branch, resolutions 


all election days, for the facilitating 


that the of voting for those workers whose’ 
work took them out of their proper. 


warranted, even though labor costs. voting district on election day, and 


‘are very hich, and this statement hag! for the abolition of the bab degen 
re 


even been made by retailers, but in 


that all candidates for positions 


some places a deluge of orders has| property owners and make election 


driven manufacturers to raise prices | 
in self-defense to shut off trade. 


out rather than e¢reate 


prices. 


Some | 
urge that manufacturers who have not. | CANADIAN 
sufficient stocks to meet the demand) Special to 
should get out of the market and keep 
abnorma) | 
Generally speaking, the clam- ‘thousand tons ef Canadian wheat will 


| deposits. 
WHEAT FOR BRITAIN 


The (Christian Science Monitor 
from ite Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec—Five hundred 


orous activity of the late spring hus! be shipped from the St. Lawrence to 


and the demand 


-|; Dearly dormal.” 


is more’ 
, the close of navigation this year. The 


ports of the United Kingdom 


: , Detroit. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


' 
~~ 


that of | 


them | 
in | 


| establishment, 


| Winnetka, 


Swift & 


takes | 
and profits thereon | yas 


Nationa! electrical shop. r, 


Tan- | 
| experience; 


; Ographer., 


Com-., 


is : 


‘In addition to this, 


and especially to the strik- 


and with that 


‘arrests for 


The men are now busily . 
mines and |} 


within a short time every mine will be, 
arrests for these two offenses totaled 


697, 
‘day, 
cent. 
rests for being 
Alberta—-The Alberta’! 
‘branch of the Dominion Labor Party | 
'met in convention in Calgary on La- 
in| 
the several provinces of the Dominion | 
ithe Labor Party is known by as many 
‘different names, 


As to the policy of the 


deal 
hefgre | 
, ported to Canada, 


CLASSIFIED BY CITIES. 


FOR SALE 


THIS GREAT BUY: 
f-room beautiful house, 2 sleep- 
ing porches enclosed: a corner jot; best of 
@xposures: sun all day: near all cars and U. C. 
JAS. McCROSSON CO.., 
1990 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, California 
Tel. Berkeley 100 


FOR SAL E ~§ rooms and sleeping pdrch. semi- 
bungalow, oak finish, beamed ceiling,’ fireplace 
awning, double garage, beautifully Furnished, 

for $10.000. Northwestern section, 

Garseld B15 M. Going to “ alifornia. 


en gl SEO -—p~-— avuninanvaselll 


REAL ESTATE oes 
RESIDENTIA!, PROPERTY ON THE NORTH 
SHORE OF LONG ISLAND 
BRINTON C. BELL 


_gf7_W. 34th | 

APARTMENTS & HOUSES) W 

W ANTED to rent &-room houge, 
location on Long Islan. 

BRINTON C. BELL, 

Phone 5673 Gree lev: 47 Ww. 4th 


tt ns e+ 


APARTME NTS FOR REN} 


P POSTON. 
enette and bath. 
tree of cnetgr, 


SEE 
——~ Terms. 


5 


tt tn 


BD LS 


Phone mir 3 G reeley. Se. 


ee a 


ee 


WANTED 


PLL 


ia nemaheent 


N. ¥. C. 


2 eed 


st., 


MASS., apartment of 4 rooms, kit, h 
heat, light, and maid's servic 
~¢4 Ne proury St. 


ee a — 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


SUNNY, bright, well 
Westiand Ave., Suite &, 


32 
959 M, 


agg 
Bay 2 


furnished 
Tel. Back 


Boston. — 
Internacional... 6k s..<s ss: $22,500,000 | 
12,800,000 | 
30.000.000 | - 


HELP w ANTED- _WOMEN 


_ AMILY Or TWO; 
River, 40 miles from 
petent, refined woman 
housework. no cleaning 
wages and good home. 
child, Address Advertiser, 
Broadway, New York City. 

WANTED—Cook and second maid, Protes 
tants, sisters, or mother and daughter preferred. 
Sept. 22nd, at Andover, Mass Please write 
giving references to MRS. A. V. KIDDER, 43 
Abbot St... Andover 


COMPETENT WOMAN 
children, one year and 
home. $15 weekly. 
Parade @ lace, Brooklyn, 
zlgtbush 3199. 

WANTED 
family 2 adults and boys of 4 
good wages and 
WHITMAN, 


small hous@® on Hudson 
New York. desires com 
to do light’ portion of 
or washing. Fair 
No objections to one 
Room 315, 320 


-—— | 


care for two 
years. Goat 
MUIR, 19 

Telephone 


to 
three 
: P. 
| eee 


Protestants. 
modest 
suburb 


Rd... 


Nurse and honsemaid, 
and 6; 
home, 
of Chicago. Pe bn 686 Hill 
lil. 

WANTED Exp. Prot 
position and good sa! lary; 
Daggett Chocolat e C ‘Oo. 


office asst.: permanent 
shorthand not neces. 
35 Lewis W hf., _ Boston 


ome “HELP. WANTE D—MEN 


WANTED AT “ONCE ~Reliable mareted man 
care for Ayrshires and operate Hinman 
should be experienced in feeding and 
hand milking: wife may help in dairy and 
board one man JONATHAN F. 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 
WANTED—In 
private secretary work to learn fast growing 
business. Reply D 83, Monitor Office, stating 
experience and salary expected. 


WANTED-—FIRST-CLASS CARPENTERS FOR 
. SHOP. BOX 804, NEW BEDFORD, 


PO PLL 


to 


Boston, 


___ SITUATIONS | W -ANTED—MEN _ 
A THOROUGH, nthisttens: mechanical man 
to connect with large machine shop 
or manufacturing of any mechanical products, 
as an assistant fo superintendent; practica! 
knowledge of 10 years machine shops, two years 
drawing room, 6 years instructor machine and 
BLUM, 1235 Webster Ave., 
City. 


A 
has desire 


Bronx. York 


SITCTATION WANTED Chanffear. 10 years 
during war toured all battle fronts 
as chauffeur to general B 7, Monitor, 21 E. 
120th St., New York City. 


— 


New 


_ SITU ATIONS WANTED— WOMEN 


ACC ov NT ANT. do: ible-entry bookkeeper, sten- 
typist, experienced, desires perma 
{accounting or secretarial) in or 
Boston, Nov American, Protestant: 
salary S25. D 70, Monitor, Boston. 


nent position 
near 
refs.: 


MANAGING 
ture and refinement, 
institutional or private. 
quested. EF 10, Mor itor, 


WOMAN, 
actress or 
ee TTON, 


—oo 

Addr. 
HOUSENEEPER By lady of cul 
» years’ experience, either 


Personal interview re- 
21 I. 40th St. Ne 3 CU. 


wishes position as 
S years’ experience. 
Long Island. 
Canadian Mission in London, on be- 
half of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
has accepted the offer of the British 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. 
The British Government will supply 
the tonnage to lift the wheat from 
Montreal before the end of November. 
the Greek Govern- 
ment, which, by its contract with the 
Canadian Government, is to receive a 
minimum of 22,500 tons a month, has 
asked to increase this to a minimum 
of 112,000 tons during the months of 
September, October, and November. It 
is announced that all contracts have 
been arranged on a basis equal to at 
least last vear’s fixed. price and that 
all payments will be made in Mont- 
real in dollars. 


FEWER ARRESTS IN 
DRY NEW ORLEANS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News. Office 


NEW ORLEANS. 
one doubts that 
very materially. 


maid to 
GG. 


Seotch, 
Finger; 
Jeric ERO, 


Louisiana 
prohibition assists 
in the redwuction of 
drunkenness, he needs only to glance 
alt the report of the New Orleans 
Police Department for. July, 1919, and 
compare it with that for June, 1919, 
the ‘last month Df open liquor selling, 
of July, 1918, one year 
‘when prohibition was only a 
on the horizon. In July total 
drunkenness and for dis- 
the peace while intoxicated, 
or a trifle above three a day 
In June, 1919, the 


ago, 
cloud 


turbing 
were 113, 
on the average. 


the decrease being about 85 per 

In July, 1918, the total of ar- 
intoxicated and for 
the peace while in that 
478,-or about 16 a day 


disturbing 
condition, were 


‘on the average. 


IN CANADA 


Science Monitor 


BRITISH FIRMS 
Special to The (Christian 
from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—The first gen- 
eral meeting of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of British Manufacturers and 
their agents was held in this city re- 
cently. The association is a very im- 
portant one and already includes 
about 400 British firms. A campaign 
will at once be inaugurated to bring 
into the membership some 250 resi- 
dents of Toronto who are eligible, 
and it is expected that in time the 


organization will rival in importance | 
the Canadian 


Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Mr. F. W. Field, His Majesty’s 
trade commissioner for Ontario, read 


'a communication from the Department 
‘of Trade and Commerce, 


London, stat- 
ing that authority had been received 
for the appointment of an expert to 
with all matters of dispute in 


regard to the quality of goods ex- 


: POPP PEL he Lt ee se 


Ready for the 
New Fall 


COMSTOCK, | 


man stenographer for | 


Wy 


} 


If any- | 


an average of approximately 23 a | 


. 756 MAIN ST. 


| HARTFORD, CONN. 


a ee ane a ee RO 


iP ashion Season 


Showing a metropolitan stock of 
smart apparel for women and 
misses—Suits, Coats, Dresses, Hats, 
Blouses, Shoes, Gloves, Hosiery and 
Underwear. 


age-Allen & Co. 


So te ae neve 


‘In Our Women’s 
Shop we are making 
to your order the 
New, Modish Polo 
Coats from Imported 
Woolens. 


The Luke FLorsfall Company | 


nese en senesneepeeeesee 


OW Shop 


ARLE LINENS 
nn OIDERED 
» 938 Pratt Street, 


LINENS HANDKERCHIEFS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ec ry 


he House of Service” 


Quick, Efficient 
Printing Service 
the Specialty of 


THE BUREAU PRESS: 


COURANT BUILDING, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Telephone Charter 1485—1486 


BUY 
SC HOOL SUITS 
NOW 


A: 1. Bese Co. 


27 STORES—45-55 ASYLUM STREET 


Hart Schaffner & 
Marx 
New Fall Suits 
Have Arrived 
Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. 


QUALITY CORNER 
115 Asylum Street at Trumbull 


set LINENS | 


Novelty designs 


: Portland 


QUALITY SWEATERS 


for the 


Young Man at School or College 


All Styles and Colors 


GEMMILL BU RNHAM &CO., Inc. 


66 Asylum St. Hartford, Geom 


The desirability of having a Trust 
Company as Executor of your trusts 
ean hardly be overestimated. 


Consult us at your pleasure 


State Bank & Trust Co. 


Assets over $7 .000.000 


The Flint Bruce Co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE and 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Goods as Represented 

103 ASYLU M ST. <a 150° _TRUMBOLL _ST. 
W ARRAN TED 
LOO ELS 
Ior All Trades 

The TRACY, 


& WILLIAMS CoO. 


78- 80 Asylum Street 


CN 


(00 ASYLUM ST. 
DON’ DOOLITTLE 


COOMBS 


Leading Florist 
_TWO STORES: 741 Main — 364 Asylum 


SELECT MEATS 
: GROCERIES 
WOODLAND GROCERY 


LOUIS H. BIRCH, Proprieter 
178 Ashley Street ey 


——— ee 


A Place That Is Agreeably Different | 


WARE’S BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH 


86 Pear! Street es _ Boom 3 


Isaac A. Allen, Jr., Ine. 
ARCHITECTS 


($04 Main Street, HARTFORD, CONN | 


ie 


JULIUS J. SEIDE 
INSURANCE 


TEL. CH. 


BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 


INSURANCE 
e710 MAIN zaEe . 


v 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BU TT E R i GGS CHEESE 


Spring Valley Dairy Products 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 

a ’ r roGcN 

KINGDON, “DISTRIBUTOR” 

STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Cleaners—Dyers—-Launderers 
123 Church Street 


Telephone New Haven 10915 


CAN RELY ON,LEWANDOS” 


A. G. 
398 STATE 


ou, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


JEPSON’S. BOOKSTORE 
q COLONY STREET. Books, Stationery, 
a Fountain Pens and Office Supplies. 


BARKER & FINNEGAN, | 
CLUIHIESS — FURNISHEARS 


( 


ROBINSON | 


| LA 
| -30° _WEST MINSTER STREET, PROVIDENCB 


1121 | 


FINE SHOES AND HOSIERY. 


| Rroad, Pearl 
d 


$6 Burgess 
Street 


| Providence, 


;"¥OU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” | 


BOSTON, MASS. “PROVIDENCE, eo L 


ea 


LO ee 


Isaac LockeCo 


7, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


Fruits, Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


ae 


2-PANT SUITS 


Both Pants Full Lined 
Shepard Quality Throughout 


13.50 


~DOUBLE SERVICE SUITS are 
what mothers have found them te 
be, for it is like buying 2 suits at 
6.79 each; for after all most of the 
wear comes in the trousers. 


Attention Given Family 
Established 1837 


J. V. Fletcher Co. 


Meats of All Kinds 
72 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


Shattuck & Jones 


INCORPORATED 


FISH 


Telephone 1437 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 


BOSTON 


“WALL PAPERS 


Of Latest Styles ond Highest Quality. 
a fenture; reprints of higt 
grade paper at low cost. See them. 
AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 
88-40 CORNHILL. BOSTON 

C. A. BONELLI & CO, 


270 Massachusetts Avenue 
Try our $2.00 Silk Hose—Equal to any. _ 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Ro- tt 


66, 68, 70 and 


‘We managed to secure a large 
number of these desirable dark 
mixtures that wear so well. T hey 
are attractive belted models. The 
trousers full- lined and have the 
all-important taped scams. 


SS ST ORkes YAIRID) 


PROVIDENCE 


Girls’ School Needs : 


From Hats to Shoes 
And especially 


SERGE DRESSES 


‘HERE are serge dresses here for 
“girls of all ages from 8 to 14, 
in a variety of styles, at $12.75 up, 


One dress, which is a particular 
favorite because it is so smart and 
sensible, is made in the regulation 
Sailor style in sizes 12 and 14, of 
»navy blue men’s wear serge, with 

plaited skirt and 


PRICED AT $20 


~—« Hladding*s 


SAG _ PROVIDENCE — sieniianibaaaianal 
The Home of the Chickering 
. Back in 1823 


Jonas Chickering built his frst piano. 
Here was the birth of music in America. 


From that day the Chickeri has 
maintained its supremacy. py A one 
the knowledge of piano construction. 
proving itself each year a greater factor 
in the development of musical taste, 
until today the world pays homage to the 


BREAD AND ROLLS 
433 Congress St., 
Maine! 


Congress Square. Lunch Rooms 
| J. G. LANGLEY, Manager 
5 & 7 Forest Avenue 615 Congress Street 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


~~ VICTROLAS 


AND 


VICTOR RECORDS 


AT THE 
F. Miller & Sons 
Piano Co. 

25 Forest Portland, Me. 
RALPH W. E. HUNT, Manager 


AUTO TIRES 
RAINPROOF GARMENTS 
PORTLAND RUBBER CO., 259 Middle Street 


Cowen’s Corset Shop 


588 CONGRESS STREET 

| Portiand, Maine, opposite Congress Square Hotel | 
| Ivy corsets and brassieres; experienced Otters ip 
| attendance. 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS. : 
LEWANDOS | 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


| 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
Telephone Cambridge 945 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS" prices 


LAWN MOWERS, . JONES’S ARCADE _ 
GARDEN HOSE, ete. | ' LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 


~ Emplo sha G 
Central Square Hardware Co. cn lie lon ne 


: 69 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. Mass. 


COLBURN—JEWELER 
Watch and Clock Repairing 
1432 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square 
Cainbridge. Mass. Tel. 5343 


» = 


SALEM, MASS. 


OPO LP ™ 


—— 


Henry 


Ave., 
America’s Great Piane 


Uris] 
ADAM KNOX 
The Cotton Goods Shop 


115 MATHEWSON STREET 


Everything in 
COTTON PIECE GOODS, 
BEDWEAR AND TOWELS 


This business i# being built up upon our rep- 
utation for reliable merchandise at honest 


ee 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dvyers—Launderers 


72 Washirgton Street 
Telephone Salem 1800 


ON LEWANDOS” 


9 
CwWlsOVI0 


“YoU CAN RELY 0! ANT 
ae | NUT-MILK> 


- PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


— LO LO ON Lal gl lll ll ll 


~WALK-OVER SHOES | 


WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP ff 


lor Women AT GIBSON’ s 
and Men oc: as 


BROOKS’ 
"NEW RESTAURANT 


In the shopping district at 


oil WESTMINSTER ST. 


maintaining the same policy of good wholesom 
food that prevails in our Restaurant at : 


85 WESTMINSTER STREET 
“Delicious Ice Cream” 


C. E. BROOKS CO. 


Choice Meats, Fruit and 


Fancy Groceries 
| 63 Weybosset Street 


sae A© KAGE — 
“3152 


¢ 
—J0 


8 STORES 
PROVIDENCE 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 
Hosiery 
If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 


THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 
‘SULLIVAN CO) IPANY | 


159 WESTMINSTER STREET 


For Men aad Women 
BANISTERS SHOES — FRED s. FENNEB 


“The Laundry That Satisfies” 


Phone Union 1473 


Browning, King & Co. 


Telephone Union 51200—ids Westminster and Eddy Streets 
enn) PROVIDENCE, 8. L. 


4 $ t Cheer | “THE STORE OF THE TOWN" 
Telephone 


Union 
4306 


an 
Centra: Sts. 


— 


- 


Clothing, Hats and Furnishings for 
Men, Boys and Children 


ECONOMY PLUMBER 
(DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT) °7pa 
and keeps drain pines clean aaa enedene _ 

It destroys hair. lint. grease and sediment 
which so often are the oecasion of a costly viait 
of the plumber. One pound can 5c. 

Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co. 

83-91 Werbesset St... Providence, z. L 


BR. L 


anne 


WHAT CHEER SOI~OR GOOD CHEER 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


137 Mathewson Street 
Telepbone Union 907 


a 
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ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. | COLUMBUS, OHIO | TOLEDO, OHIO GREAT FALLS, MONT _ DETROIT, MICH. : DETROIT, MICH. — 
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. en vine OUR FABRIC The Store of S eciality “Mother-of-Pearl Sequins 
“ID SFrwcdmans, Emer & Hopkins Co. sHops | P embroidered cram ace acter, Caorw 


a tie ? 0 Men . are showing for erening wear 
eg »-o4 FE. Chestnut St. —are now all aglow with Fall's Service for . 


| 267-269 Main Street Hast ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND brightest solors. Women and Children Sales~—Parts—Repair Work 
) : APPLIANCES "Among the fabrics you'll find one - ork Shops. Inc. For SERVICE call Market 5587 


Specialists in 
| rs \ 1s” are] | We sel! SIMPLEX Electric Cleaners! of pattern, texture and color to wi) ery thang the Dress- <r. res 
Ww omen’s and Misses’ App rel oi. ./ gnd UNIV ERSAL Irons suit your purpose. . {Z 244 Woodward DETROIT W. B. DEYO CO. 
». Inspection fordially Requested © THE W. C. Moo} eH SILKS —in every. fashionable |. Cn THE RUSSEI, r a EOP. NY ‘ 1887 WOODWARD AVE.. DETROIT 
| Ip NER va “rE De wh “4 , ORE C O. weave and color et 
“4 “Eu 4 “g ‘ ' ‘4 » . 4 . i ¥ s i a? wr — ~ eee 
| THE NEE DLECRAFTER WOOLENS— in every weight, up to Cc unningham One wee tb4 Wood ard Ave.. DET Bost CONGDON & RUSSELL 
AUTO PAINTERS AND TRIMMERS 


are prepared to fill individual orders for ? ; . © nie: mek 
. Jor deste l'urniture, Rugs, Draperies, the heavy midwinter.coatings. MILLINERY pats, Salts, Dresses. Furs, ete., is mm | Cars Repaired—Repatr Work «a Spectaits 
Tyige?ts bey , ye: ds o ‘ rhs iit? Set Pr ° v “ 


ge es tl ‘aise’ cNDnMn aR ] is ° a9 . ~ ‘ : . scoughiee 
. MISS SUSIE BAKER | ighting Fixtures WASH FABRICS—in an amazing value will delight the woman of : : ‘New and Custom Work 
603 Granite Bidg. Rochester, N. ¥ “Th o cheapest that is good to the so outa of sees, weaves, patterns | Fifth and Central taste and 4 judg fie et bee ete ede Saaee ton a : 
POWERS CANDY SHOP —_ — is made” Ree ail thant of the QUALITY you GREAT FALLS, MONTANA es: ORI . K HN, \ T SHOP é1 as Ree x La overt Mich 
; iain s Stet ‘s Moderate Prices whe : sta, x ; : oP i < 
ot Choate wy al tam Mice SOUTH HIGH. NEAR MAIN The Dh ete Gy nee eee cr Stop | Oe ee ee ao, ror ce 
ee ot pene to Semple ‘gnester 1e 1ompson udson oO. Exclusive J.adies’ 120 Farmer St J. LOBER, DETROIT watt eee Ret yee 


lI If Ir « | PB eae | READY TO WEAR APPAREL YOUNG MILLINERY 2222 ree wiemicas 

NEW YORK CITY © / 162 N.HIcH ST. | DA | IN fy ¥ L, I N G ¥ KR | K , A 4 en Bagge eon 190 Clifferd Street A | Bi I) I 7 S se a S A i VE ~ 

Ale aly a eee ! k | NG’S SHO ‘€ he : = Right Quality, Right Style, For Commercial and Other Organizations 
HANBSOMEI furnbied apartment i ren SHOES Sti eatend: sven Strain Brothers  —_Right Hats at Right Prices Pests of Account pened. una. claws 


term of ieiths. De orated " Rudow 
cal and Departmeatal Reports, Etc. 


roome, kitchen, bath: downtown $100 ‘ , Northern National Bank Building | 
: A —THE BIG STORE— z= he Goodwin 4 orset. "Shop , 
P A. F. THAYER 


per month. Phone Madison square R7RH. 2 ¢ d ( ross" Shoes H;: anan Shoes 3 : [7 
FAMILY OF FOUR desire to share house or |” rpg “UXCIUSIVE nacrwear - Front lace corsets d back lace corsets 
board with congenial family, barmonious environ . "HIE, NU -W AY > ( J a, Pi ; } ‘Te » » Y ¥ ° Petticoats made to meas 
. ; pion SHOE REPAIR 26 Complete Departments ts ma sure lie, pean saumiaieiiin 


Always Reliable 


% 4 ad 
ent. City or country, © 7, Monitor, 21 °F ; . kor Women CORA A. KERR 
| j AND SHINE PARLORS under one roof. 313 David Whitney Building, DETROIT, MICH Dime Bask Bidg., DETROIT. MICH 
149 E. State Street Bet wee nn Parkwo and Seottwood HAR Csik OV 3 . 
Main 4618 C. SS. GROEZINGER | --— ew 3 P 
SL aRRISAURG ‘ag, 8 : The Re dia! le [.aundry vue anes Gen Ebdek de da ook * Fag SMART HATS Diamonds Pearls Jewelry 
i as i Set | | ine iin : oR a Wes Watches Silverware 
165 2 1 { 
sf es ° a ‘ sey ‘ ‘? . 6c Ur ‘ y ry bart! 
GAS | North YiUik SOr uth Family washings, finished or roughdried our|. “Fashion Park’ Clothes, Knapp- THE CARTEN SHOP--Farmer St. at Grand | ™ eee DETROIT. peti 
, , : River. A-lovely array *of the new bilonses., _——- — 
ih - vy. ) | I. PAIN’ , 
WAISTS, EMBLEMS, DRESSES, MONOGRAMS, 
Arrow Collars and Interwoven Hose pennatenioaneauiomen eS MOHR ART (; ALLE RIES ; . 7 Om tr. : . , 
HARRISHURG, PA. - | Se era heiner ave : A Hannan-Mills Bidg., 1385 Farmer St., DETROIT | it Wosfward Aveeue at Grand Rive 
rm nate — —_— eo Z le 
QL 


(40th St... New York City. a es Oe = 
—; ; Cc a MOTTO: WE STRIVE: TO SATISFY. ESTHER MI ‘RRILL, (634 Acklin Avenue —_— romans ; , yar . 
BS VAN RENSSELAER CHARLES W. WARREN & CO. 
AND ; poets: es “Ode 202 FISHER ARCADE 
Drv Cleaning Company Featuring “‘Hickey - Freeman” and DETROIT, MICHIGAN 104-106 Washington Bonleraré 
Hligh . Hlich P tite are eleanineg " 2 ie Intelr odorless. Felt” and Borsolino Hats — and crene de chine. in high and tow 
‘ - e Hlome “USS Rel] e Wunderlich, Mer. : > bie sih ty -cKs Special values in gloves, sweaters and GHI KAYR(G 
Street . Street “Vine prints. RePrope TIONS AND | Tiffany €’" hosiery me 
NOW IN FULL PROGRESS is ) | DETROIT 
+ ‘atop a os STUDIO OF INTERIOR DECORATION ' . 
Everything in our entire stock reduced except COL U ™M Bl JIS LINENS, HEMSTITCHING, HATS EMBROID'D JEWELERS 
i ig ,IFTS " ‘VER “AS M : , » ~ | . , = a. 
; s<LEyxn ai inl OR EN EE OCCASION ar mein Noa el | BREDE & SCHROETER 
SOUL” THR GIFT SHOP DECORATORS WALL PAPER DRAPERIES 


YUP 
LE: (é. . 
cat CZYTEX . ; awe ayes: ‘s arts 397 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. —we ; — , ’ 
ERIE, PA $20 SUPERIOR STREFT FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. - —— | 4, WINDOW SHADES UPHOLSTERING 


MME. SMITH-REUTTER 


| | ' | 
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OP e ooltex Fashion Shop THE TORII GIFT STUDIO | GREAT FALLS, MONT. MILLINERY CHAS. A. VITALE 
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~ Gn’ WE ery fv PS — cr fs ABTIOTIC ae THAT ABz USEFUL 
T 1529 Jefferson Ave., East Detroit LADIP®” TAILOR 
H. mis SKIN N E R & SON. | Latest Styles in Suits and 


r . . iif MISSES CANNII 
104 N. High Street 891 West Woodruff Avenue, TOLEDO, OHIO DOLL REPAIR SHOP—All kinds of dolls re-| gag Dreeses 
paired, eyes reset and parts furnished; complete | Empire Bidg., DETROIT Main 2927 


SEWING MACHINES - | FARM LOANS ine of new dolls ant : ; Michi- | : 
Ohio SOLD——-RENTED——-REPAIRED | INSURANCE gan Ave. Detroit, tick?" Cherry 1026-5" ea : CHARLES W. HERBST 
oes pe paniegse TAILOR 


yf 
a . Yr TwaT | ‘ 5 ADAMS 7 CO r 
a b. . | ROUNG'S gon Phones. | REAL ESTATE ‘Service-- Quality--Satisfaction | 102 Broadway, Detrett 
Try the New “ELDREDGE” 2 Spool | REMINGTON SHEET METAL 6 
Tr ko Sen 00 No Bobbins to Wind Room 627. Ford Building | R A L | 2 HEATING CO. 
ue to its Name Our Hemstitching and Braiding Will Please You Great F alls, Montana | ORRECT Plombing and Heating Estimates S@bmitted. 


| 145 rena Vista W.. Highiand Park. Hemlock 


‘Millinery Importers. Erie, Pa D R y (; Q O D S M RS. cL. B. I rahe | ee. F MECCA INN — LEANER | 2946 Royal Oak, Mik *h., , phone Royal Oak 157. 
—= = MOREHOUSE. MARTENS OF “THE FLOWERS” nae a 
: eee pay. ot | 1606 Woodward Ave. Market 2106) The F erris-Crane Printing Co. 


With Flowers 
Bufldiag, Detreit. Mich 


ry » ’ ATS ~ 336 Superior Street. Roth phones Main 527 ae ; 
PITTSBURGH, PA. THE FRENCH SHOP ae ee ow : | Ine Confectionery 1934 Grand River Ave. Garfield 872 | | sunvic i i our tio _. ee ___ Cad. 5578 


Tailor and Shirtmaker 
Call Cherry 


ME Me A New Sh for Wom . é i: laciiachaie 
0 : “3 ot Goleman. Ohlo RANNOW | Dainty Lunches BROSSY ~ P. N. BI AND PRINTING CO 


2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bidg. 
— Zames MeMillin Pi inting Cc O. Outer Garments of Distinction and R15 MADISON AVENUE x ° . - 
Dairy PRINTERS OF HIGH GRADE Exclusiveness FOARD’S CAFETERIA : Fountain Drinks French Dyers, Cleaners . ae a gine =. 
hes w CATALOGS \Qaog7 FOLDERS JEANETTE GLADDEN oe ‘: Miakiales bani | : — | 
RNANDES 1 FOLDER ; A GLAD ‘ Tasty Foods—Quicl leanliness JULE A. Ww EL L S, , Manager Faded Carpets, Rugs, Drapes, Plumes, | QUICK PRINTER 


¢ olumbus, 


SALE evar dl Y scape tompa or Fast ERIOR STREEN — Garments, dyed mode shades. Cadillac 114 _45 State Street 
aa, RES v PRICE LISTS , AFANE CAN 7 a are a sa | — 
A 5d Becvesulse.2 Prone 107 Gove ase wureasos Valléy Meat Market werke, Hath Tee fay Eee,“ remore | 
one : } . f ; ee ~~ . . THEO DULLUM orks: 984-986 Woodward pe nue : 
PEOPLE () 5 PITTSBI RGH Pa.) Le ©. RU GS, c" ty R T A T N\ .. Ie T R N 1’ I" (7 RE : i ne Mich. Phone Grand 4000 | MILWA UKEE, WIS. 
G FRESH AND CURED MEATS Phone Ghondets 7" De rr" 


| WILL BE INTERESTED Wall Papers——House Painting oy 
Dor conaihers- DRY CLEANERS -- DYERS RADCLIFFE CO.,_ 220. 222 ‘Superior Street = = FISH AND POULTRY IMLAY S 
Both State and Fourth _ a EDO. inn GARMENT CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
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iheve ee ee atehes LET TS RELIEVE MOTHER 2163-65 Ashland A enue oT } , a ee met a ot Loans. 
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cost of pr a 110n . or «redit. at “KINS 7929.792% > ny ] 225 1 ’ \ ¥ cery b ore RL G ( L EAN ING _ — 
on Third Floor of Pitt sbulgh Live Bldg., Liberts ‘ : some — ii Serre ling wood : QUICK DELIVERY 100% clean at the , | 

Tr sat cia ln 7 A. 5 | ; Star Carpet Cleaning Company NOTARY PUBLIC 
| a fs oo dh 


«Ave. and sist h Set. trance 
J. J. Trnedell, Mer. 550 MT. ELLIOTT AVE. | 


a | PRENCIT SHOP HASTEN TO HEESEN ee wi tat - 826 Third Street 

impos” Serviceable and Distinctive TAILORS for MEN and WOMEN oo Sn eee een Union Meat & Fish Co. hes es 

—— oe. a8 ; INSURANCE— Nellie K. High Phone Lincoln 927 

a Ladies’ and Children’s pages rte ieee ee J. H. PRESCOTT | 

ok Te lee BA ant) Mrs. Geo. F. Sherman ee | __ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN _ 
' & 4Apt | FRESH AND SMOKED ME sinh Exclusive Dealers in Hickey-Freeman Clothes GERRETSON “COMPANY » 


MULTIGRAPHING ADDRESSING COPYING 
- , eT ttn TE GL. * ose ornare 
510 Penn Avenue PYPEWRITING MAILING IgSTS * ih AA ( \H O 25 CENTRAL AVE. N 


Citizen 7816 ell % 


Opposite Jo: sii caiy = | 

eee 9 O89pn Horne s THE THOMAS. MAILING COMPANY é i | The ( ‘arald Cafe of ame for Men, Boys cal Girls Rasta ~~ and distinctive Ready-to-Wear 
iidi | r a ces a arte 

L. & J.W. RAWSTHORNE aes of Ce ee H E M A N | e x e 201-203 Woodward Ave., | OAL WAY! moderate. 

OPEN DAY AND NIGHT __._____—sdDETROIT, MICH COATS—SUITS—DRESSES—WAISTS 


“ . ? 
[2 ADVERTISING ART [2 The Heizer Printing Co. "ene, GRacee eee | SKIRTS—CORSETS—UNDERMUSLINS 
a. 


Watches Jewelry Emblems Silverware a PHONE 6744 Ate 


NECKWEAR—TOILET GOODS, ETC. 


; : | Novelties, Fans and Calendars uglity other Steady tortecvic , ! | 
DIA MON DS 228 South High Street Citz. 3833 Dugttoe Market Street , es Savings Belding | H. W. Benton | : Fritzel & Schlueter 


BUY DIAMONDS — FROM TS Wn : a a ah ‘ : Snes — — — ~ - : 
| rHE BANCROFT BROS. CO. Grimshaw & Stevens 
JOHN M. S & SO! | IUF, "TRING Ww : 
435-437 Market Street PITTSBURGH, PA Hallmark Jewelers THE ROB’T H. NEGLEY MANUSACT ae een Chethiors, Furnishers ond Kaiten Custom Tailors 
» best. go to Bancroft's" ORGANIZATION 415 CENTRAL AVENUE fis Grand River Avenue, West | “Our collars hug the neck” 
ANIZ. STORE | 


s etche Sih tted . ; at ‘ ? 9 . e ~ 
k tc : 1. } it } t "0 af ort h High Street 04 (sris wold Street 
515 Woodward Avenne Telephone Broadway 2876 


oA Sid 2 lid alain! aa ; ie ie “Honest Values in Lots’’ | H H McCOLE , = Pe 
ES. ’ ’ L. M. RANSOME 79 Wisconsin St., Room 402, Iron Block 


| i . if aye wats 2 4 ‘ ’ 
ae ‘w. LEARZOF aa ey BUDD & CO. Suburban Real Estate Developers 
HAT SHOP ‘MIL WAUKEE, WIS. 


_ 1600 Brestway ae. : Phoene Locuat 1: "HO © . J EW I¢ LE RS 5614 PUBI IC SQUARE i French Dry Cleaner 2 401 Darid Whitney Building DETROIT ! 
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| 
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"E TENT ININ and [‘ailor Pictures, Frames and Art Mirrors | 

| Hatters and Furriers 


: ; ggg tad & MFG. CO. - 23 AS D FE N TH I ry N ATION AT T AIIN . ©"06-7 “David Whitney. Bldg., DETROIT 
MEATS. I er Vy Vy on ETABLES ra “a : 3 ! os - vite ve . 4 A 4 ‘ 4 4 4s — DRY CO. - capes me i Wisc + REET 
AWNINGS, TENTS, WATER-PROOF COVERS 211 S. COLLETT STREET Tel. 299 HOUSES BUNGALOWS | bas SCONSIN STREE 
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409 FERGUSON BUILDING: : ‘ 
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ee aes "|Groceries, Meats, Fruits. Vezetables GREAT FALLS, MONT. Westwood Realty Co. | Loveland Floral Company > 
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the-way subject, some worker of emi- 
nence can be found in the metropolis 


to guide the studies of the aspirant. 
After a minimum period of two! 
‘years treining in research and the 
completion of some worthy piece of 
‘vestigation, the student may present | 
his results for examination.. The uni- | 
desire versity will appoint a special board 
Onists \of examiners, including his teacher,| last four years there has been a vigor- 


to conduct tha examination, and upon 
his convincing the board that he has 
satisfactorily completed his research 
traming, and has made a worthy con- 
tribution to knowledge, he will be 
eligible for the grant of the degree 
of Ph. D. which is to be entirely con- 
fined to the research student. 


The Higher Honors 


This marks the completion of his 
organized academic work; but to re- 
ward his further work, done as an 


acknowledged investigator in his sub- | 


ject, the university may grant at a 
later date one of its superior, doctor- 
ates, the highest honors in its gift, 


them. 
eign languages are still taught, there 


LANGUAGES IN THE 
GRADES ~ 


Special to The Christian Science 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO,  Illinois—‘‘During 


the 


ous movement under way to eliminate 
foreign language instruction from the 


|grades and high schools in the United | 
professional 


States. Boards of education in various 
parts of the country have expressed 
their disapproval of such subjects and 
have eliminated them from the courses 
of study. 
gone so far as to legislate against 
In those schools in which for- 


a decided decrease in the 
number of registrations during the 
last three years,” says Dr. William 8. 
Gray of the University of Chicago. 
“Two radically different points of 


has been 


‘view are expressed in regard to the 


D. Lit, LL. D., or D.Sc., according tO | validity of this tendency,” Dr. Gray 


his faculty. 

The details of the conditions for all 
this work can be obtained in the pub- 
lished regulations of the university, 
and those intending to come to Lon- 
don to pursue their studies may be 
advised to make application in the first 


place to the authorities of their own) 


universities, to the Universities. Bu- 
reau of International Education in 
New York, and then to the academic 


registrar of the University of London, | 


South Kensington, S. W. 7., who, in 
concert with the appropriate board of 
studies in his subject, will advise the 
student as to the further steps to be 
taken, and how to make use of al! the 
facilities offered. 


FARMING COURSES 


-FOR CITY PEOPLE| 


of study, it has become necessary to 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — “The 
department of agriculture of Colum- 
bia University is unique in the United 


States, being located in a city educa-. 
tional] institution,” said Prof. O. S. | 
Morgan, in charge of the department, | 


to a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor. “In spite of its non- 
agricultural environment the depart- 
ment has persisted for many years, 


is now well established and is making 
steady progress along educational 
lines. Unlike the ordinary agricul- 
tural collezes and schools, which are 
supported by state funds, this depart- 


ment is independent and self-sus- |]anguages defined the words very well. | 


continued. 
‘and laymen favor the elimination of 
‘the foreign language because they be- 


“A majority of educators 


lieve that boys and girls should devote 
their time and attention to subjects 


which are clearly of greater worth to 
‘all boys and girls. No attempt is made 
pupils derive- 
some value from the study of foreign 


to deny the fact that 


languages. The elimination of these 


‘subjects is favored primarily because 


relatively they are not as valuable as 
other subjects. 


Other Pressing Subjects 


“During the last 10 years S50 many 
community ‘and national problems 


have presented themselves for solu-. 


tion that the school] feels under obli- 
gation to devote an increasing amount 


'eliminate other subjects. 


of time and attention to such issues. 
In order to include them in the course 


The foreign 
languages have been eliminated in 
many schools because it was believed 


that they contributed far less of real 


value to the typical high-school pupil | 


than many other subjects. 


Irland, 


“The elimination of the foreign lan- | 


guages is opposed by some educators 
as heartily as the movement is in- 
dorsed by others. Mr. Frederick 


opposes the elimination of languages. 
In his article he presents the results 


‘of an investigation of thetability of 


: 
' 
' 


' 


| 


pupils to define words of Latin and 
Greek origin. He found that the 
pupils who had studied the classical 


tained, supported by the university in| The student who had studied English 
part, and by fees from students and ‘only ‘presented papers so extraordi- 


for consultation on farming, and by 


donations. 

“The purpose of the department is 
to give practical assistance to those 
who desire to improve their farming 
ventures, or who plan to buy a farm 
and need instruction as to its manage- 
ment,” he said. “As a general rule, 


city people have nsny misconceptions - above are open to the following criti- 


regarding farming: they think the 


improve upon it, for it seems simple 


count the many factors in farming, 
while in reality the subject is com- 
plex, and requires no little experience 
and intelligence to make it successfu! 

“The curriculum provides 
years work, consisting of practical 
lectures and laboratory experiments, 


evidence.’ Mr. Irland 


|then drew the conclusion that ‘a little 
| Latin and Greek helps give a correct 


|'understanding of the English,’ 


; 
; 
; 
’ 


| 
' 


i 


work is done poorly and they could | °'*™*: 


; 
i 
i 
' 


| training. 


a full, these pupils are compared with those 


excursions to model farms and consul- | 


tation work in regard to the student’s 
individual problems. Practical 
questions are discussed and worked 
out,’ thoroughly and accurately, to 
show the student how to make needed 
improvements. Enrollment in these 
year courses averages 100, and at the 
short special sessions about 400. 

“The winter session of the introduc- 


farm | 


hence should be studied. 
Criticisms Examined 

“The conclusions which were cited 
They do not take into account 


the fact that the pupils who take 


to them. They are very apt to dis- Latin and Greek are a select group, 


including primarily pupils who come 
from cultured homes and who are 
planning to continue their academic 
The accomplishments of 


of pupils who probably will not go to 


college and who come from distinctly | 


different types of homes. At least Mr. 


Irland does not show that the groups | 


of pupils involved are comparable. 
“In the second place, no attempt is 

made to show that the desired im- 

provements in English can be secured 


through systematic and effective study 


of English words and their derivatives. 


_A very large group of careful students 
.of the problem advocate such steps 


tory course deals with crop produc-. 


tion as it affects the American cereal 
crops, including consideration of crop 


rotation, fertilization, farm machinery,. 


seed improvement, testing and crop 
production, harvesting and storage. 
The spring session considers the pro- 
duction of small grains, hay, etc., 
the management of hayfields, pasture 
seeding and management and the pro- 
duction of root crops. Other courses 
deal with soils and fertilizers, farm 


management, orchard management, | 
or home plant-' 


fruits and vegetables 
ings, flower cultufe and landscaping, 
and poultry raising. 

“City people see the need of pro- 
ducing grain but do not always realize 
the added importance of producing 
ruffage, or fodder, as well. Concen- 
trated products, such as stock grain, 
can be shipped halfway across the 


continent to profit, but fodder, such | 


as hay, can ordinarily be shipped only 
at short distances. Hay is worth 


about $30 a ton while grain is worth. 


$60, and a cubic foot of car space 
will hold 10 pounds of hay and 39 
pounds of grain. Farm live stock will 
eat twice the weight of fodder that 
they do of grain, and therefore the 
production of fodder will reduce the 
farmer's feed bill considerably. 
“Diversified agriculture is 
urged in all the courses. Successful 
farming is safe farming, 
farming is generally diversified farm- 


ing; depending on markets and upon 


the individua!, it will be little or much 
epecialized. The course aims to teach 
the city farmer the better way before 
he undertakes his venture. 

“A regular system of outside con- 
sultation is also carried on by the 
department, by which regular visits 


are paid weekly, for 30 weeks, by staff 
members and other experts, to farms | 


needing reorganization. Regular di- 


By actually 


the | seeing the particular problem in hand 


F A li- 


Ft 
of the 
i 
SB: 

t-of- 
oh . 


the assistance can be more practically 
rendered than by advice at the uni- 
versity. Thus the department 
ducts a kind of ‘farm efficiency bureau’ 
by this arrangement.” 


rather than the study of foreign lan- 
guages in order to secure the type 
of improvement in English which all 
admit is desirable. 

“In the third place, no attempt is 
made to compare the importance of 
an improved command of English with 


a broader grasp of dominant social 


ination of 


issues. If one of the two must be 
slighted which shall it be? The val- 
idity of Mr. Irland’s conclusions have 
been raised to question at this point 
because they are open to the same 
criticisms to which numerous other 


studies are open which are reported 
in support of the study of languages. | 


Practical Objections 


“In attempting to outline a valid 
point of view in regard to the elimi- 
languages, it 


to discuss the question first in rela- 


education 


being | 


and safe. 


}rections are carried out in cooperation | 
with the instructor, and a gradual im-. 
© de-| provement is developed. 


con- 


number of pupils who should 
to speak a foreign language is so small 


tion to elementary school 
and second in relation to secondary 
including the junior high 
Very little justification can be 
found for foreign languages in the 
first six grades. In the first place 
there is such a large field of experi- 
ence concerning the world and 
people to which the pupil should be 
introduced during this period that 
little, if any, time can be taken for 
the study of a subject which will 
not be used later by most of the chil- 
dren. In the second place, all of the 
strides which have been made during 
recent years in the phenomena of 
learning show clearly that languages 
can be learned after the age of 11 or 12 
as economically as they can earlier. 
Granted that this were not true, the 
learn 


school. 


that little justification can be offered 
for introducing it into the elementary 
school. 

“Whether or not pupils should take 
foreign languages in the secondary 
school depends on the use which they 
shall probably make of the languages 
in the future. The student who is 
planning to go to college to pursue 
lines of work in which a knowledge of 
the languages is essential should begin 


such studies in the junior high school. — 


The commercial student who plans to 


enter some field in which he will have 


| ee courses in the languages. 
| large number of students afe studying 
| Spanish today because they expect to | 
' seek positions in South America. 


Monitor 


Cntire states have even). 


.the government 


the author of ‘High Schools. 
and Classics,’ which appeared in the, 
July number of the Atlantic Monthly, | 


apd, although its staff is not large, it is a representative of the group which 


and 


curriculum. 


education | 


‘are molding human lives; 
its | 
teach today depends the kind of men 


| toreign relations should take appro- 
A 


“Only a smal! proportion of the pu- 
pils who enter high school will make 
any practical use of the languages 
either in college or in vocational work. 
Hence the languages should not be re- 
guired subjects. Courses should be 
offered, however, for the benefit of 
those who need them for vocational or 

purposes. They should 
in such cases at the be- 
ginning. of the junior high-school 
period, in order that they may be 
mastered early, thus leaving the pup)! 
free in his maturer years to attack 
problems which. chaNenge thinking 
and constructive effort.” 


EDUCATION NOTES 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
education correspondent 


LONDON, England—A standing com- 
mittee has been appointed to inquire 
into the financial needs of university 


be started 


education in the United Kingdom and 


application of 


Increased 


to advise as to the 
grants made by Parliament. 
grants, a single advisory body, and a 
method of distribution which would 
give the individuality of each institu- 
tion free play, and would safeguard 
the legitimate interests of university 
autonomy, are the main points which 
has had in mind. 
These grants total £1,500,000 for the 
current year, including a special non- 
recurrent grant of £500,000 to enable 
the universities to establish their work 
after the war on a basis of unimpaired 
efficiency. 
Oxford authorities decided in convoca- 
tion to apply for a grant in return for 
a government commission and Cam- 
bridge authorities have discussed the 
Same question. 


ooo 


The committee is a very remarkable 
one: Sir Wflliam M’Cormick, LL.D., 
Professor Bateson, F.R.S., Sir Du- 
gal Clerk, F.R.S., Sir J. J. Dobbie, 
F.R.S., Miss S. M. Fry, Sir F. Kenyon, 


K.C.B., Sir William Osler, Bt., F.R.S., 
Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F.R.S. It is 
the first commission which Oxford and 
Cambridge have known since 1877, and 
they have only had two in all since 
Cromwell’s day. These were not at 
all popular and the 1850 commission 
had to get copies of college statutes 
from the British Museum as the col- 
leges refused to supply them. The 
Scottish universities have had more 
experience of commissions, and in the 
seventeenth century suffered religious 
persecution from both sides as a result 


| of them. 
nary as to be beyond belief without the | 


| 


| documentary 


The war certainly helped to empha- 
size the need for the teaching of mod- 
ern languages and in especial for the 
teaching of Russian. 


guages recommended languages for 
their educational value in the follow- 
ing order: French, German, Italian, 
Russian, Spanish; and throughout the 
country classes in Russian soon became 
common, where formerly it was quite 
an unknown tongue. The latest ex- 
tension of the movement is announced 


from Manchester University, where a 


new “Sir William Mather chair of 
Russian” has been instituted. There 
has been a Russian class at the uni- 
versity since 1906, but now Russian 
language, literature, history, and in- 
stitutions are subjects for the B. A. 
and B. Com. pass degrees, and an 


‘honors school is shortly to be founded. 
Manchester is now very well equipped | 


in this direction as both the high 


school for girls and the Leigh Gram- 
include Russian in the | 
8 that 


mar School 


The new Russian professor at Man- 
chester University is Dr. Michael 
Vasilevitch Trofimov. He has been 
reader in Russian “in Liverpool and 
London University. Oxford has her 
reader in Slavonic languages, Dr. Ne- 
ville Forbes, whose first reader and 
Russian texts are a delightful gate- 
way to this language. Russian has also 
entered the public schools. Tonbridge 
School was the first of the big public 
schools to hold an examination in the 
language in July, 1915. The study is 
equally worth while from the point 
of view of literature and of commerce. 


The Board of Education has issued 
a circular dealing with teaching in 
continuation schools as a career. It 
is estimated that 30,000 teachers will 


| be rec d WwW he schools are in 
is necessary | required when tl ‘ 


full swing, and itis imperative that the 
right kind of man and woman should 
come forward. As the circular says: 
“A teacher's job is not altogether an 
easy one, and it does. not generally 
lead to fame, still less to great riches. 
But it has its compensations. You 
and upon 
the kind of men’ and women who 


and women who will be citizens of 


our country tomorrow.” 


In many ways the continuation 
schools will offer greater possibilities 
to the teachers than the elementary 
schools: the pupils will come from 
workshop, office, and farm, full of 
vitality andvready to learn anything 
that bears upon their new occupations 
and “ready in almost all cases for the 
games, the clubs, the music, dancing, 
and play-acting, and all the social 
activities of which the continuation 
school will be the center.” The cir- 
cular emphasizes the need for 
teachers to know something of the 
kind of life which their pupils will be 
leading; conditions of industry and 
the organization of Labor; tastes and 
habits given play in their spare time 
and home life. There will be a year of 
special training after the university 
career is over and there will be an 
initial salary of £150, possibility of 
promotion to a headship, and an ade- 
quate pension. 


It will be remembered that | 


' struct 


The Board of 
Education committee on modern lan- 


_Happy. Children.’ 


craftsmanship 


Bieach 


all | 


‘important 
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Christian Sctence Monitor special 
education @orrespondent 
LONDON, England—aAn able account 
of the present position of teachers in 
the estimation of the British people, 
and of the hopes that reformers have 
for the advancement of the teaching 
office to the dignity of a profession, is 
contained in a recent number of The 
Educational Record, a modest little 
paper published three times a year by 
the British and Foreign School Society. 
Peculiar authority 4s giwen to this 
discourse by the fact that its author, 
Mr. Frank Roscoe, is secretary of the 
Teachers Registration Council. Mr. 
Roscoe says that by the status of the 
teacher must be understood not the 
amount of public regard which an 
individual] teacher may secure for him- 
self by the exercise of his personal 
qualities, but rather the degree of 
esteem in which teaching work is held 
by the mass of the people in a country. 


Attitudes of the Public 
“Of the teachers as a body,”’ he con- 


By The 


STATUS. OF BRITISH’ 


jin 


; 


eee 
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fession and to enhance its status in 
the eyes of the public. ,* 
“The importance of unification lies 
the fact that when it is accom- 
plished the word ‘teacher’ will have a 
more exact connotation than hitherto. 
The public will gradually come to 
understand that those who have the 
right to call themselves ‘teachers’ be- 
long to a definite class engaging in 4 
certain kind of professional work. It 
will still be necessary, however, to 


minake the public understand that the. 


teacher's fitness to perform his duties 
has been investigated by an authority 
competent for that task. 

“In the of teachers, we find 
that their work tends increasing‘y to 
be regarded as a national service, and, 
sO far as teachers in public elemen- 
tary schools are concerned, the task 
of licensing them has hitherto been 
undertaken by the State 
acting independently of any profes- 
sional body. Other teachers have re- 
quired no license nor, indeed, any spe- 
cific qualifications save such as might 
be demanded by those proposing to 
employ them. This state of affairs 
calls for remedy. 

“On the one hand, it 
desirable that State 


case 


is not wholly 


a Department 


‘should have the sole power of grant- 


tinues, “and of the importance of their) 


work to the community few will be 
found to speak in terms of anything 
but commendation. So far as ‘teachers 
individually and as a body are con- 
cerned, this commendation brings little 
satisfaction. One of the most frequent 
phenomena in connection with our 
schools the appearance on plat- 


is 


cover all branches and types of teach-. 
im-— 


forms at prize distributions and simi- | 


lar functions of civie notabilities who 
wax eloquent concerning 
services which teachers 
render § the Nation. They describe 


the good | 
are able to} 


them in grandiloquent phrase as the) 


creators of the England of the future, 
the molders of the Nation’s destiny, 
the responsible guardians of youth, and 


‘which 


are urgent in their advice to the pupils | 


to show proper reverence and regard 
for those who have undertaken to in- 
them. 

“The other side of this picture is seen 
when the same civic notable has ceased 


' State 


to be rhetorical and has resumed his | 


of the finance committee of the local 
education authority. He is almost cer- 
tain to be a business man with well- 
developed commercial aptitudes and 
a nice appreciation of the market value 
of anything he proposes to buy. When 
he is confronted with the business of 
paving for the services of teachers, his 
actions often afford us a true index 
to the real estimate which he places 
upon their work, and it becomes evi- 


‘dent that he expects to magnify the 


K.C.B.. D. Litt.. Sir Stanley Leathes |duties a few days later as a member | 


determining which examinations were. 


ing or withholding licenses to teach. 
This is a duty in which the teachers 
themselves, through their representa- 
tives, should certainly have a share, 
and the exercise of-this duty should 


words, the 
result 


ing work. In other 
proved status which will 
a unification of the teaching 
sion will be further enhanced 
professional council already estab- 
lished is invested ewith the right to 
examine the credentials of all who 
seek to become fully 
teachers. 


from 


“The council should then be given! 


the right to advise the State as to 
persons should receive its 
license to teach, or, alternatively, the 
might appoint officials to act 
with the council in 
work. It not necessary that the 
State should itself examine candidates. 
The universities can provide the neces- 
sary machinery, both for teaching and 
examining, and 
fessional council 


is 


would be that of 


-acceptable in each branch of the work. 
Value of University Work 


| sary 


greatness of England and to mold its. 


youth on 
possible cost to the rates. 
“Somewhat less striking but none 


ideal lines at the smallest | 


the less real is the attitude of work- | 
people toward compulsory education. | 


This is sometimes reflected in the daily | find themselves coming to be recog-| 


press, where we find letters which sug- 
gest that school attendance is regarded 
as a form of compulsory servitude and 
an intrusion upon the divine right of 
the parent. One of our educational 
journals has recently been deploring 
the fact that when the teachers in a 
certain town went on strike as a pro- 
test against the local scale of salaries, 
their action was referred to in certain 
London newspapers in a paragraph 
with the title ‘Happy Children’ while 
a few days later a reference to another 
Strike of teachers was headed ‘More 
In both cases, the 
implied assumption was that to remove 
children from the care of teachers was 
to insure their. happiness, or, in other 
words, that teachers were wet-blankets 
cast over the sunny and joyous dis- 
positions of the young. 


Othér Professions 


“It is, of course, possible to affirm 
every profession which stands 
from the common stream and 
to possess its own secret of 
tends to incur some 
measure of hostile criticism. ... It is 
to be noted, however, that the public 
attitude toward the professions 
proper is mingled with a certain de- 
gree of respect, and not, as in the case 
of teachers, with a tinge of contempt. 
The réason for this is probably to 
be found in the fact that the profes- 
sions, properly so called, have estab- 
lished a standard of attainment which 
they are able to maintain by the action 
of their own representatives acting 
through a professional council... . 
the long run the status of a profes- 
sion is not conferred directly by legal 
process, and due consideration will 
serve to show that it is largely the re- 
sult of the actions of those who belong 
to the profession and who cooperate 
sedulously in maintaining its prestige. 

“In the case of teaching-work the 
problem of securing cooperation is ex- 
tremely difficult because of the great 
variety of subjects taught, and because 
it is still the firm belief of Many per- 
sons that anybody who knows a sub- 
ject sufficiently well is competent to 
it. This belief leads to the 
practice of appointing teachers with- 
out any regard to their ability to con- 
vey knowledge to others. 

“The common basis of teaching work 
has lately found a gratifying recogni- 
tion in the official regulations for the 
training of teachers which are issued 
by the Board of- Education. It is now 
provided that the student in a training 
collezge may elect to be prepared for 
special kinds of teaching work after 
eoing through a general course. It is 
no longer suggested that the training 
of a teacher for secondary school work 
must be wholly different from that of 
a teacher for primary schools. 


apart 
claims 


Lffect of New Regulation’ 


“It is certain that the effect of these 
regulations will be to develop the con- 
sciousness of unity hitherto almost 
unknown among teachers. It may be 
regarded, indeed, as one of the most 
results of the existence of 
the Teachers Registration Council, a 
body 


teaching work and exists to promote 


In| 


‘nized as members of a professional | 


| 


} 
) 


suppose 


; 


' 


“the official 


which represents every kind of | 


“It is a generally accepted view 
that all teachers: should be given the 
opportunity of taking a university 
course in order to insure the neces- 
intellectual training for théir 
Less generally it is agreed that 
of 


work. 
all teachers should have a course 
professional training, studying 

methods of teaching, and 
period of probation under 
guidance. With this equipment and 


the formal recognition of their own | 


professional council and a subsequent! 


Department. 


profes- | 
if the | 


qualified as, 


this particular | 


the task of the pro- | 


the | 
taking a 
skilled | 


TEDUCATION IN INDIA 


Special to The Christian Sctence Mer'ter 
CALCUTTA, India-—At the recent 
session of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, H. E. the Governor of the 
Rombay Presidency. Sir George Liore 
in concluding the debate said: “There 
is the strongest case saying ‘3a 
many of our teachers are improperty 
paid: These teachers have heavy re- 
sponsibilities. They are the stewards 
of the future. in their hands lies the 
training of all we took for ip the 
succeeding generations How is 
that we pay them at such a rate. at 
such a miserable rate” That needs 
redress. So many things need redress 
but I am sure my government will not 
fail to pay due attention to this mat- 
ter whenever is possible to do so.” 

Sir George Lloyd added that it had 
been said that it was not possible to 
do much in the way of industrial and 
technica! education until the question 
of India’s industrial expansion had 
been definitely settied and the ques- 
tion of establishing a department? of 
industries had been decided. His Ex- 
cellency continued: “That moment has 
come; that is, today we have a depart- 
ment of industries, recently started, 
and we naturally look to a greater in- 
dustrial development of this country 
in the future; which-in turn means 
an advance on the part of government. 

“As a corollary to it we must bestir 
ourselves and train up the younger 
generation to take their part in this 
development. 3ut I remember hear- 
ing before I came out to India, on 
/more than one occasion, that it was 
not very easy to get people to enter 
industrial and technical colleges. Per- 
haps that will come. I was told by a 
very prominent member of the Edu- 
cational Department (not of this pres- 
idency) during the discussion I had 
with him three or four years ago. 
that the experiment had already been 
tried in India and that the people were 
most reluctant to take a degree of-an 
industrial or technical character but 
preferred a degree in arts. 

“Those prejudices have to go out. 
|The time is coming when industries 
will develop so rapidly as to demand 
a large part of the intellectual. de- 
velopment in India, and therefore it 
is not only the government's task to 
provide facilities for. industrial and 
technical education but it is the duty 
of the members of this council, and of 
gsentiemen in this country, t6 influence 
public opinion, and to see that the 
people recognize the importance of in- 
_dustries and find no shame in taking 
part in them.”’ 


for 


NEW UNIVERSITY | 


license from the State, teachers would | 


body in. the true sense. 

“Their status would thereby be en- 
hanced, and although it 
to hope that in one generation 
could live down 


reasonable 
‘“‘teacher” 


is least 
that. the word 
would come to have 
meaning and a better significance for 
the ordinary man or woman. 

“The conditions of their work would 
be improved with less display of re- 


turies, it at 


luctance on the part of local authori- | 
would | 
assert themselves as men's 


ties and administrators; they 
be able to 
and women of professional standing, 
entitled to discuss with inspectors and 
supervisors all suggestions relating to 
their work, and not be expected, as is 
now too often the case, to accept 
meekly any prescription which is im- 
posed upon them. 

“The essential conditions’ for the 
improvement of the status of teachers 
are that they should unite their forces, 


cerns a proper degree of indepen- 
dence, tempered always by regard for 
public welfare, and that they should 


pause before taking any action which | 


may suggest that their chief or sole 


concern is the-amount of money they | 
The | 
status of any calling depends on the. 
extent to which its members recognize | 
their obligations, although it is also. 


are to receive for their work. 


affected by their readiness to claim 
for themselves and their work a 


proper meed of recognition and con- 
| sideration.” 


CIVIL SERVICE 


PLACES FOR WOMEN 


By the Christian Science Monitor special 
education correspondent 


LONDON, England—The women 


who have been engaged in war work- 
are to have an opportunity of en-. 


tering the permanent civil service. 
Two hundred vacancies as clerks are 


offered to unmarried women or widows 


for competition among the thousands 
of women who have been assisting 
the government in temporary civil and 
military employment. According to 
notice, no candidate will 
be eligible who has not rendered six 
months’ approved service prior to 
July 1, 1919, in one or more of His 
Majesty's civil departments in an es- 
tablished post. Nor will any 
be eligible who is not a natural-born 
British subject and the daughter of 
a father who is a natural-born British 
subject. 

The examination will be watched 
with: peculiar interest, for the quali- 
ties which have enabled many of these 
women to secure advancement during 


the war-period are not the qualities | 
evi- ' 
dence during a written competition. It' 


which will be conspicuously in 
is satisfactory, however, that the sub- 
jects of examination are few in num- 
ber and simple. They are (1) English 
composition (including writing 


spelling); (2) Précis writing: (3) 


| the unification of the teaching pro-! Arithmetic; (4) General knowledge. 


is too much! 
they! 
the obloquy which) 
has attached to their calling for cen-. 
to | 


a more definite 


person : 


and 


BUILDING, AUCKLAND 


from its Australasian News Office 
AUCKLAND, 
Auckland University College, one of 
the four university institutes compris- 
ing the New Zealand University, is at 
'last well on the road to obtaining a 


| 
' 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| 
} 


Zealand — The 


New 


permanent home, worthy of the city 
and of the work the college has done. 
| Though Auckland is the largest city in 
New Zealand it has had rather poor 
facilities for university work so far as 
buildings and equipment go. The Auck- 
land University College was founded 
nearly 40 years ago, and was first 

_ housed in the old wooden buildings be- 
|longing to the government. This was 
| considered to be only a temporary 
home, but the years went by and the 
college remained there. Division of 
| Opinions on the question of a new site 
‘has delayed the realization of the 
‘dream of a splendid institution in 


assert themselves as masters of their/ keeping with the city’s progress 
calling after taking pains to justify! Mei 
the claim, that they should also ex-| 
-ercise in their own professional con- 


Recently the city council insisted 
that the building be pulled down to 
/make room for a new street, and the 
‘college had to find néw quarters. It 
was then decided to build a wing of the 
new college on a site in the heart of 
the city, alongside a piece of vacant 
ground which the governing body is 
convinced should be the ‘site for the 
main building. 

This wing was opened in June by the 
acting. Prime Minister. - It is a hand- 
some building, within which an old 
hall of classical design has been in- 
.geniously incorporated, and the whole 
forms a modern institution for study 
and research. The total cost is more 
'than £30,000. 

Working sinder hampering condi- 
tions, the Auckland University College 
has done surprisingly good work. It 
has furnished several of the Rhodes 
scholars sent to Oxford from New 
Zealand. It is hoped that now the 
college has obtained part of a per- 
manent home, it will not be long be- 
fore the adjoining site is given to the 
college council, and a large sum voted 
for the main building. Probably well 
over £100,000 willsbe required. 

The government will have to find 
large sums for university developmen: 
in the Dominion in the near future. 
The chairman of the college council! 
stated in his address at the openin< 
ceremony in the new building that 
Otago University (Dunedin) had. asked 
for £44,000. and Canterbury College 
(Christchurch) for £47,000. while Vie- 
toria College (Wellington) was getting 
overcrowded. 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. ONTARIO 
Special to The Christian Science Mor itor 
from its Canadian News Office 

KINGSTON, Ontario—Prof. Arthur 
C. Neish of Columbia University, New 
York, has been appointed professor of 
chemistry in Queen's University, 
Kingston, succeeding Dr. W. L. Good- 
win, who has resigned. Professor 
Neish is a Queen's graduate. For the 
past 15 years he has been on the staff 
of Columbia. He will assume his new 
duties in October. 
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i get io work on their presents. But, 
lalas! for me. My prayer and dream 
had been for months; “some pictures 
\t0 look at on Sunday,’ and | had a 
t islate, instead. To be sure I had de- 
_ yer voutly desired a slate, for I had imag- 
“ty Collere | nog any number .of things which) 
fed to B° could be written and drawn upon it, 
uc , and 80 but the rule of the house did not per- 
mio white- mit such a week-day article to come 
1e ‘drove | into use upon the Sabbath. ,At last, I 


elve years | hit upon a plan, and going to mother— , quitting Leyden. The-tulip-mania was | 
‘the third.’ | : 
4 -:Ving Is 


's writing-. ds 
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mask will be laid aside, and the coun- republished with more than can- BI qd | Bl Cn " 
try will certainly once more be free.” do; Pickering wouid il the IT any OSSO! 
Events have testified to the sage fore- Lettera apart from the Dante manu- written tor The chrictian Sclence Mont! 
cast of the poet.—From Irving's “Life script. and asked £420 : at 

* Bee : ‘ ‘’ ° P Ra , %. , ln’ se ‘d Rms HORO GHLY h is 8 : 
of Oliyer Goldsmith. A Tuscan lady, Foscoio’s ‘donna . 

the thinking 

ry oricd from some of i?s old 


tile,” lent the money for the proofs; 

An Absurditv and Rolandi, the Italian publisher in 

' many pe 
cannot 


in this respect, in his ac- 
count in the “Vicar of Wakefield” of 
the “philosophical vagabond,” who 
went-to Holland to teach the natives 
English, without knowing a word of 
their"bDWn language. ... 

He intended to proceed to Paris and 
pursue his studies there, and was fur- 
nished by his friend with money for A 
the journey Unluckily, he rambled thought 
into the garden of a florist just before | hearted, 
‘hristian. 


rassement 


en jolted 
Berners Street, was disposed to buy tocay it }: Par to 

be the Dante The edition had 
of than a morose, hard- its value at 
covetous, proud, malicious terest 
Jonathan Edwards. 
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rails from fact 
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awakening to the 


‘a — scuthern half of the globe spring 
took us 
our desti-— different months 
ae Sayilte. | the northern 
| | the August 
ancta in the pampas of tia 
Mr. W. H. Hudson, Pe 
ee Lightly 1 
From 
Over my head 
high 
Come glimpses of a rushing sky; 
The tall oats brush my horse’s flanks; 
Wild poppies on the sunns 
banks; 
A bee booms out of the scented grass; 
A jay laughs with me as I pass. 


comes in verv from 
what it does in 
Speaking 


time on 


ops 


ride on 
ride: 


Onward I rid: 


the 


of blooming- 
an eSi 
the Argentine. 
autobiography, 
Long Ago;’ tells us NS 
when I recall the sight of those flower 
Ing peach trees, with trunks as thick 
as a man's body, and the huge mounds 
ate blos- 
ethereal 


.s 
iis 

eween 
steep to steep: 


ough the 


that 


branches 
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clouds of myriads of ros: 
against the blue 
not sure that I have 
in my life more perfectly 
beautiful. Yet this great beauty was 
half the charm I found in these 
the other half was in the bird- 
that issued from them.” 
Christian Science does 
away all of earth’s beauty 
ne declaration of nothingness, 
‘ome people have thought, but main- 
‘gains that since this springtide sense 
flower and song is so lovely, how 
rfinitely more lovely must be the true 
cea which all this at the best so 
rhemerally counterfeits. Mrs. Eddy 
locked straight to the metaphysical 
“eart of good and declared (The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and Mis- 
cellany, p. 129), “The oracular skies, 
the verdant earth—bird, brook, blos- 
som, breeze, and bealm—are richly | 
fraught with divine reflection.’ For us| 
all, then. the need is to see the reflec- 
tion or expression of loving divine in- 
telligence as idea, not belief in matter, 
| here and now in Mind. | 
Of course it is not enough to grant, 
'on the one hand, that there is a vernal! 
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trees: 
l ride on the hilis, I forgive, I forget 


Life’s hoard of regret 

All the terror and pain 

Of the chafing chain. 

Grind on, O cities, grind 

I leave you a bluer behind 
I am lifted elate—the skies expand: 
Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile 
of sand. 
them weary 
narrow walls: 
I ride with the voices of waterfalls! 
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I swing on as one in a dream—I swing 
Down the airy hollows, I shout. I sing! 
The world is gone like an empty wofd: 
My body’s a baugh in the wind, my 
heart a bird! 
—Edwin Markham. 


A Barge in the Sunset 


A barge trailing through the canal 
in the sunset is a pretty sight; and 


(Christian Science Monitor 


1 life, T orcello 


a morn- 


n and 
as the 
said, 
slate if I'll 
anything but meeting- 
Mother ilaughed in spite of 
this bit of childish 


revered “Squire,” 
called my father—I 
have my new 
not to draw 
houses?” 
therself at 
little girl, and mamma will make you 
® Pattern to go by,’ So 
peace and quiet, while mother, who 
had much skill with her pencil, made 
}@ meeting-house.... 

Careful as he was, from -training 
and long habit, about what we should 


Quite easy-going when we could get 
him out of doors. He would whistle 
to the dogs—for when we came to have 
ja thousand sheep we kept three of 
them—and off we would go to the pas- 
ture, father, we girls,-and-the dogs, 
leaving Oliver lying on his face on 
the front piazza, reading his beloved 
qd Aubigné's “History of the Reforma- 
tion,’ and mother with the big: family 
Bible open on her lap. As ‘we wended 
our Way down by the grassy bank of 
the tree-shaded river. | liked to lag 
behind and skip a stone, in which art 
I was an adept. 3ut Mary would wave 
her hand :‘for me’ to come on, and |] 
'would smiilingly desist. I liked ‘to clip 
\a fresh twig from the alders, or make 
a whistle with my jackknife, but 
father would say, “Frances, you know 
I don't allow you to. kéep up your 
carpenter work on Sunday.” Where- 
upon, I answered, “But, father, can’t 


He 
the 
aiter 


thing?” and he agreed to that. 
4i would’ even cut a chip. from 
} | snarled old cedar tree, and 

’Did you ever smel) anything mere 
Wholesome?” I liked this so 
i'that even now the odor of red cedar, 


brings back to me the fiver, softly 
flowing, the sentinel trees, my father's 
manly figuire marching at the head, 
Mary and | walking demurely after, in 
‘the path the cows had worn.—Frances 
Willard, in “Glimpses of Fifty Years.” 


Goldsmith at Leyden 
| and Paris 


Goldsmith remained about a year at 
Leyden, attending the lectures of Gau- 
bius on chemistry and Albinus on 
anatomy; though his studies are said 
to have been miscellaneous, and di- 
rected to literature. The thirty- 
three pounds wjth which he had set 
out on his travels were s00n cone 
sumed, and he was put to many a shift 
to meet his expenses until his precari- 
ous remittances should arrive. He 
‘had a good friend on these occasions 
‘in a fellow student and- countryman, 
‘named Ellis. who afterward rose to 
‘eminence as a physician. He used fre- 
| quently io loan emall sums to Gold- 
pela which were always scrupulously 


paid. Bliis discovered the. innate 
imerits of the poor, awkward student, 
and used to declare in after-life that 
> 3.“ was a common remark in Leyden, 
> # that in all the peculiarities of Gold- 
 % amith. an elevation of mind was to be 
noted: a phildsophical tone and men- 
ner; the feelinzs of a gentieman, and 
the language and information of a 
achola: 

Sometimes, in his i 
}Goldemi:h undertoox to teach the 
EBrglish languegce. It ig true he was 
Wignorant of the Dutch, but he hed 
smattering of the French, picked up 
lamong the ‘Irish nriests at Bellyma 


: : a 
hon. hie G¢ py’ ts sid whom | 


emergencies, 


I did not dare suggest even this to the | 

farmers | 
“Mayn't I) 
promise | 


in-| 
genuity, and said, “Yes, you may, my'|! 


there was ' 


read on the Sabbath-day, father was) 


‘thoughtless. 


pursued, 
I whittle if I promise not to make any-. 


/smoothing it, give it to-us, and say, 


much ° 


i 0 eee ; 
' though but in a lead pencil’s covering, 


eosical embar- | 


still prevalent in Holland, 
species of that splendid flower brought 
immense prices. In wandering through 
the garden, Goldsmith recollected that 
his uncle Contarine was a tulip-fan- 
cler. The thought suddenly struck 
him that here was an opportunity of 
testifying, in a delicate manner, his 
sense of that generous uncle’s past 
kindness. In an instant his hand was 
in his pocket; a number of chojce and 


costly tulip roots were purchased and 
| packed up for Mr. Contarine; and it 


was not until he had paid for them 
that he bethought himself that he-had 
spent all the money borrowed for his 
traveling expenses. Too proud, how- 
ever, to give up his journey, and too 
shamefaced to make another 
to his friend’s liberality, he determined 
to travel on foot, and depend upon 
chance and good luck for the means 
of getting forward; and it is said that 
he actually set off on a tour of the 
Continent, in February, 1755, with but 
one spare shirt, a flute, and a single 
cuinea. 

“Blessed,” says one of his biogra- 
phers, “with a constitution, an 
adventurous spirit, and with that 
or, perhaps, happy’ dis- 
position, which takes no care for .to- 
morrow, he continued his travels for a 
long time in spite of innumerable pri- 
vations.” In his amusing narrative of 
the adventures of a “Philosophic Vag- 
abond” in the “Vicar of Wakefield,” we 
find shadowed out the expedients -he 
“IT had some knowledze of 
music, with a tolerable voice; I now 


Food 


“turned what was oncé my amusement 


into a._present means of subsistence. |] 
passed among the harmléss peasants 
of Flanders, and among such of the 
French as were poor enough to be 
very merry, for I ever found them 
sprightly in proportion to their wants. 
Whenever I approached a peasant’s 
house- towards nightfall, | played one 
of my- merriest tunes, and that 
cured me not only a lodging, but sub- 
sistence for the next day; but in truth 
I must own, whenever I attempted to 
entertain persons of a higher 
they always thought my performance 
odious, and never made me any re- 
turn for my endeavors to- please 
them.” 

At Paris he attended 
lectures of Rouelle, then in great 
vorue, where he says he witnessed 
as bright a circle of beauty as graced 
the court: of Versailles. His love of 
theatricals also led him to attend 
the performances of the celebrated ac- 
tress Mademoiselle Clairon, with whom 
he was greatly delighted. He seems to 
have looked upon the atate of society 
with the eye of a philosopher, but to 
have read the signs of the times with 
the prophetic eye of a poet. In his 
rambles about the environs of Paris 
he was struck with the immense quan- 
tities of game running about almost 
in a tame etate; and saw in those 
costly and rigid preserves for the 
amusement and luxury of the privi- 
leged few, a sure “badge of the slavery 
of the people.” This slavery he pre- 
dicted was drawing toward a close 
“When I consider that thes@ parlia- 
ments. the members of which are al! 
created by the court, and the presi- 
dents of which can only act by 
immediate direction, presume even to 


the 


‘mention privileges and freedom who 
6th 


of late recelven directions from 
the throne with implicit humility: 
when this is considered, I cannot help 
fancying that the genius of freedom 
has entered that kingdom in disguise 
If they have but three weak monarchs 
more successively on the throne, the 
} 
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cathedral of Torcello slowly rose. 


appeal. 


pro- | 
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All Around Are the 
Lagoons 


and daughter,” 
behold them both in their 
widowhood,—Torcello and Venice.” 
Their founders came, tradition de- 
clares, from Altinum on the mainland, 
and in both cases the earliest inhabit- 
ants of the two cities were fugitives 
fiving before thé@ invading barbarians. 
Here on these islands -far out i 


“Nother Ruskin 


Says, “you 


lf 


in 
of 


to pass that 
the walls 


came 
century 


and so it 
seventh 


cathedral was largely rebuilt at 
sequent dates but it retained its form 
as a basilica, in the style of the early 
Christian churches when the design of 
the old Roman courts of justice 
pressed into service and adapted 
meet the needs of the new faith. 

Torcello has few inhabitants today 
and the cathedral, the church of St. 
Fosca, and the old baptistery have a 
half-deserted air. All around are the 
lagoons and from the top of the 
campanile a vast stretch of water is 
visible, gray, blue, opalescent 
coloring, lagoons and for the 
Adriatic is near at. hand. And, far 
away on the mainland, rises the long 
range of the Alps, the snowy sum- 
mits apparently hanging in the air, a 
fairy vision, and nearer at hand the 
towers of Venice soar upward from 
the waters. 


or 


sed, 


Boating Song of the 
Yo Eh 


© light we glide through forest green, 
By misty shore and gaunt ravine. 
And whether we tarry or drift along 
The clouds and the birds around us 
throng, — 
mirrored 
brows 
Follow the wake of our flying prows. 


And mountains’ nodding 


Now song returns from rock to rock: 
Now soundless glades our silence 
mock. 
Sunbeam and shadow elves at play 
Beckon our wandering wills to stray. 
Ab furl your sails! ah furl your sails! 
The last wind down the valley fails. 
Ts'’ui, A. D. 703-755 
Cranmer-Byng). 


Mazzini and Ugo 
Foscolo 


“Slowly, besides making friends. 
Mazzini began to find work,” says Bol- 
ton King, Writing of the great ltalian's 
exile days in London. “He found one 
literary task very near his heart. From 
the days of his early studies at Genoa, 
he had had a supreme admiration fo: 
Ugo Foscolo, as the one modern Ita 
lian writer, besides Alfieri, who had 
a virile political teaching for his coun. 
trymen. While in Switzerland, he had 
planned to write his life, and made re- 
searches for his manuscripts and rare 
and scattered publications.... He kney 
that Pickering, one of Foscolo’s Eng 
lish publishers, the manu- 
eeript of his unfinished notes on the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ alréady published, 
but with many inaccuracies, in 1820; 
and in-a dusty corner of Pickering’s 
shop he found the proof of part of 
Lettera Apologetica, a kind 

testamest, which appar- 
not been published. Maz 


(rendered by 


possessed 


Foscolo s 
of political 
ently had 


zini undertook the task of getting both) 


the | 
lagoons they sought and found safety, 


The} 
sub- | 


Was |} 
to , 


! ‘ . 
‘manuscript of the Lettera Apologetica 


In an old truckful of Foscolo’s papers; 
and thanks mainly to his friend, En- 
rico Mayer, the educationist, this and 
others of Foscolo’s political writings 
were published at Lugano in 
Mazzini gave mych assistance to Le 
Monnier, the Florentine publisher, in 
the complete edition of Foscolo, which 
he brought out a few years later. But 
the remained undone. For vears 
hunted up every letter and 
Foscolo, to which he could 
But as time went on, 
politics and social work commanded 
him again, and the biography, on 
which so many cares had been spent, 
was never written.” 


life 
he 
record of 
find a clue. 


The Classics 


Only those languages can properly 
be calied dead in which nothing living 
has been written. If the classic lan- 
guages are dead, they yet speak to us, 
clearer voice than that of 
tongue, 


and with a 
any living 


“Gralis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore 
rotundo 
loqui, 


avaris.”’ 


preter laudem_ nullius 


If their language is dead, yet the 
literature it enshrines is rammed with 


life, as perhaps no other writing, ex- | 


Shakespeare’s, ever was or. will 
‘It is as contemporary with today 
as with the ears it first enraptured, for 
it appeals not to the man of then or 
now, but to the entire round of human 
nature itself. 
the face of the Grecian Muse only to 
forget her’errand. Plato and Aristotle 
aré not- names but things. On a chart 
that represent the firm earth 
and oceans of the human 


cept 


be. 


should 
wavering 


mind, they would be. marked as moun-’ 


forever modifying the 
currents, and the at- 
of ‘uought, astronomical 
whence the lamps of the 
might be observed and pre- 
KXven for the mastering of our 


tain-rang 
temperature, t 
mosphere 
stations 
heavens 
dicted. 
own tongue, 
fruitful as translation out of another; 
how. mueh more when that other is a 
language at once so precise and so 
flexible as the Greek! 

Greek literature is also the most 
fruitful comment on our own. Cole- 
ridge has told us with what profit he 
was made to study Shakespeare and 
Milton in conjunction with the Greek 
dramatists. It is no sentimental areu- 
ment for this study that the most 
justly balanced, the most serene minds 
since the revival of learning have 
been steeped in and saturated with 
Greek literature. We know not whither 
s will lead us, especially if 
we do know to 


other studie 
dissociated from this; 
what summits, far above our lower 
region of turmoil, this has led, and 
what the many-sided outlook thence.— 
Lowell, 


Autumn Days 


Hiow greener is the maple tree, when 
half its leaves are red 

How keener is its tracery, when half 
its leaves are shed! 

How softer is the autumn path, how 
sweeter is the aftermath 

What dreamy haze through forest 
ways when summer days have 
fled! —-~KEdwin M. Robinson. 


1844. | 


physical | 
besis, the supposition of animated mat- | 


what 
thing is to determine what 
quite apart from the material senses.’ 
Then one can go on and know the full- | 


Oblivion looks into | 
itself and in its expression. 
‘it would not be the wholetruth. Noth-.— 
be | 


there is no expedient so} 


season somewhere at every time of the 
year. There is no spiritual healing in 
such a banality. Nor can one think, 


'on the other hand, that the material 
bird, blossom, brook, and earth gen- | 
‘of the Mediterranean 


erally are the reflection of divine Love. 
God created neither such an imitation 
matter nor a mental concept of 
in a so-called mortal 


Vo 
ais) 


matter 


What God does create or cause contin- | 
-uously is purely idea in divine con- 


sciousness. Many weirdly beautiful 


appearances, such as the opium dream, | 


are obviotisly erroneous. In fact any 
semsuousness is on a false 


ter. Thus Keats in his famous lines, 


‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that | 


is all 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need 


to know,” 


was mistaken in his philosophy if he is 
understood as meaning apparent mate-| 
| rial 
'human.senses~ Only as we read into 
-his lines the metaphysical fact that the) 


beauty, perceived through the 


truth which is Principle and its idea 


is beautiful far beyond any human 


sense perception,’can those studying | 
To | 
begin with material forms and to con-/ 
‘ceive of them as beautiful 
with mortal wsthetics is to begin with | 
The first | 

is truth | 


Christian Science agree with him. 


cannot be proved. 


ness of its spiritual beauty. 
Genuine truth must be 
Otherwise 


there is could 
‘There is 


less than all 
and unlimited. 


ing 


whole no 


halfway status between the unlimited | 
its | 
|jdea is infinite or it is restricted. That 


and limitation. Either Mind and 
divine wisdom is a}l there is apart from 
material sense testimony is the funda- 
mental fact revealed through Christian 
Science. By whatever name either 


God or the divine idea may be called, 


Deity expressed must be unconfined. 
That which is true of peach tree or 
of bird must, therefore, be likewise 
true of man in God’s image. If 
this were not so, then there would 


'be some quality or characteristic to 


which man could never hope to attain. 
ir other words his very nature would 
be bound to'limitation. To the fullest 
extent the true man must blossom and 
sing with spiritual good cheer. For 


the idea in Mind it is certainly true, in | 


the words of the Song of Solomon, that 
“Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds 
is come.” This joy and freedom of 
immortal man is the wholeness of 
spiritual manifestation which consti- 
tutes health. 

Discerning that every right attribute 
of bird or flower or anything else be- 


longs fully to man in the likeness of | 
God, one proves what man’s present 
the now, | 


and eternal destiny is. In 
mean perfectly flowers, is come to di- 
vine fruition. This true, spiritual man 
is not, moreover, at any mere stage of 
imperfection which is later to be per- 
fected, but is already the complete 
reflection of good 
the meadowlark, the beauty of holi- 
ness, all _are his, because he lives in 
Mind, not in matter. Béfore the per- 


tad 


fection of the divine idea, all the seem-. 
; 


mind. | 
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in accord | 


infinite of | 


The happiness of | 


the heavenly crimsons and purples 
sleep quite lovingly upon its glossy 
ripples. Nor does the evening star 


disdain it, for as I walk along I see it 


‘mirrored as clearly as in the waters 


itself:—Alexan- 
der Smith. 
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the blade, then the ear, @&F€ then the full grain in the ear” 
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anda of Revolution 


; Rte nce it is wise to examine condi- 
@st care, and to set’ that exaggeration 
duded, if possible, than at any other 
" Sihich | have been provoked in Bos- 
i € constitute just such an occasion, 
rerating violence, with the intention 
1 to the danger of it, it is better to 
f how comparatively slight has been 
| rarily unchainingthe forces of dis- 
4 city there is a criminal element 
: advantage of any cessation in the 
€ prevention of violence. When, 
bility of a strike of the police has 
‘discussion, and has been so publicly 
ed in reference to its probable incite- 
‘Scarcely strange that some outbreak 
J ace. If instead of dwelling on 
ich would be offered to the mob, 
Wained to the mob that the police 
ord in defense, and that there were 
lied upon, the information scattered 
om have been less exciting, but it 
Been more quieting. 
leplorable that even as much damage 
ald have been done; still before pass- 
3 responsible for public order it is 
lat it is always easy to be wise after 
: not always easy, at any rate from 
4 stituted authority, to be wise enough 
{Jn the moment when he wakes to 
done to his property, the sufferer is 
Matic in his allotment of blame, and 
ugh. Yet, inasmuch as the commu- 
he loss he has suffered there is less 
tion, though there is no less reason 
th community which ultimately has 
> really sefious aspect of the case is 
ven the world one, for all the signs 
at wave of lawlessness is passing 
that a certain class of the world’s 
at it can gain its ends by a simple 
‘Russia has set an example, and an 
Sto repeat it in Berlin and Budapest. 
n the latter cases the attempt has 
but throughout the civilized w ~ | 
fis growing all the time, and i 
it may iisimate in, unless those with 
not how force is to be successfully 
he ir mastery of the situation. 
S country and that country talk per- 
ible revolutions in their neighbor's 
parently ever seeing any danger 
Revolution has, however, a way of 
Ot materially but mentally, as Lenine 
Mat is what the governments.of the 
Mo perceive. It has been insisted 
um s Of this paper, that - beagle 
Pmesmerismt undoubtedly is. The 
e ism as one person mi kine passes 
ther is, of course, a ludictous trav- 
Seierisin | isa mental fear which 
Tom One mentality to another with 
In the old days, when the action 
Wi less understood than it is now, 
rat the transmission of news across 
p They could not understand, for 
! y fakir wandering, on his donkey. 
4 0 another, managed to spread the 
u iny across the peninsula of Hin- 
_— is no mystery at all. The 
t fear, carefully suggested with all 
ion, rolled itsel f like a storm cloud 
ation to another, with nothing to 


on ») 


story of the issuance of the 
l¢ Sepoys was a lie, but it was a lie 
; the troops atnongst whom it was 
t € same way acres of propaganda 
srest Of revolution is equally untrue, 
Se as ignorant of its untruth as the 
the greased cartridge, and so it 
from factory to factory, and 
| it is passed from lip to lip. Now 
articularly dangerous, if there were 
of truth in much of the propaganda. 
pry of profiteering is not a lie, 
been grossly exaggerated, and 
inocent firms and people. In just 
Nas been a large failure of con- 
the amount of wages for which 
fed to work. Nor. is this merely 
‘it is equally true of many of those 
» work for salaries as opposed to 
Wages. Asa result the more edu- 
mety which ought to be helping to 
by violence have been caught 
eir own hardships, and whirled 

’ jronment of dissatisfaction. 
made tor months, if not for years, 
Fon the necessity for those respon- 
rent of countries recognizing thiat 
bthe forces which have been used 
| being sapped by the conditions 
oe them. If, it has been 
ition was not made by the gov- 
sd conditions brought about by the 
the elements of unrest would get 
a. symptoms of this have 
ne eh in the last few months. The 
London and Liverpool was just 
ich indicate the direction of the 
| police in Boston is another; and 


there are others, too numerous to mention, in all quarters 
of the globe. Still the governments of the world continue 
disregarding the first shocks of the social earthquake, and 
apparently unconscicus of their warning. The wrangle 
over the peace treaty in Paris goes on between Foreign 
Offices which do not seem in the least aware of what is 
happening in those strata of society where Foreign 
Offices arouse no particular enthusiasm, and na interest 
at all in comparison with the price of bread. 
Man is more interested in the_price of food than in any- 
thing else in the world, and this for the very simple reason 
that to him the price of food is the price of life. He 
hardly knows himself how deeply his interest is riveted 
in this question, and it is only as the many minds of the 
masses begin to amalgamate in a common fear-of short- 
age that the danger of ultimate consequences becomes 
apparent to the superficial onlooker. 

If, therefore, the responsible governments of the 
world will recognize that the persistence of strikes, ulti- 
mating in police strikes, has a deeper significance than can 
be met by imprecations against the police forces, the lesson 
may yet be learned with a sufficiency of comprehension 
to prevent police strikes ultimating in something consider- 
ably worse than imprecations. 


“Pass Mr. So-and-So, Per Order’’ 


THERE is always something alluring about a railroad 


pass. It allows the holder to travel free, of course; but 


apparently that does not altogether account for his satts-. 


Something more must be taken 
into account. Probably the distinguishment conferred 
has something to do with it. He who carries a pass, 
especially if he may thereby move up and down a rail- 
road line at will, with conductors bowing and lifting a 
hand deterentially instead of pausing imperatively for 
ticket or cash, is a being apart, one whom other passen- 
gers will regard with furtive interest. By implication, 
at least, he is known to the management of the road; has 
some more intimate relationship than that of the general 
for some reason or other, preferred 


faction possession, 


public; is, in short, 
as “on the inside.” 

Perhaps it will be as well not to dwell on the days 
before the practice of giving and receiving free passes 
on railroads was rendered less promiscuous by restrictive 
legislation. It may be enough to observe that anybody 
who, in the old-days, ever undertook by argument to de- 
fend the tree pass as a thing of mght and propriety was 
likely to find. himself floundering sadly before he had 
proceeded far. Reasons against tree passes were too 
many, excuses for them too few. Yet, with these things 
in mind, it will be interesting to many people who wish 
to see the railroads operated for the public advantage, 
irrespective of whether the management itself is public 
or private, to learn that, even under the public direction 

that has obtained in war time, free passes have been com- 
Most if not all of them, without much question, 
have been issued to employees, or persons who may 
be said to be traveling on. official business. There is 
nothing to indicate that the issue of these passes has had 
any perceptible effect in depriving the railroads of rev- 
enue. Still, tree passes are tree passes, and even if the 
number issued for government-operated railroads be quite 
narrowly restricted, there can hardly be too much _ pub- 
licity with respect to the method of their issue and the 
exact function and relationship of the individuals who 
receive and make use of them. 

\nd after all, there 1s a good deal to be said, espe- 
cially in a country professing the ideals of the United 
States, for doing away with free passes altogether. There 
may be instances where a pass-issued to a railroad em- 
plovee or offictal may compensate on the ‘score of conven- 
ience whatever it risks on the score of favoritism. Still. 
there seems to be some difficulty in providing that a pass 
issued expressly for use in prosecution of official duties 
shall not be taken advantage of for personal and private 
purposes. Nor is it always easy to see wherein, with 
justice, railroad employees, any more than employees in 
other branches of industry, should be accorded free trans- 
portation between their residences and the places where 
they customarily do their work. The proposition might 
be generalized by declaring that in all cases where the 
possession of a pass constitutes a favor to the holder, it 
ought, by right, be withheld. For in such cases it 
amounts to nothing less than a special privilege, in the 
enjoyment of which the holder gets something which the 
regular patrons of the road cannot share and are obliged 
to pay. for. And special privileges, granted through the 
medium of free ticket to some individual who can, 
somehow or other, secure the personal indorsement of 
the chief railroad authority, are not among the features 
of railroad practice that reconcile themselves, offhand, 
with the interest of the public. 

Rather than allow the free pass to be perpetuated, it 
would probably be better for all concerned to work 
swiftly toward a complete acceptance of the requirement 
that every individual using railroad service in any way. 
whether for personal traveling or transport of 
shall pay, in each and every instanee, the standard charge 
for service used. I:ven for employees and. officials, 
strictly speaking, there would be nothing incongruous in 
the application of this method, in view of the method of 
handling necessary traveling expenses in other lines of 
“Pay as you go’ and “One price for every- 
body” are good democratic maxims, not only In orcdi- 
sary trade but even on railroads that purport to be 
operated in the public interest. 
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Taxing Incomes in Argentina 


SoutH AMERICAN . countries, were 
receiving from Icurope not only great numbers of immi- 
vrants but also vast supplies ot capital Both were HM 
peratively needed in the development whicli was regarded 
as a prime interest everywhere below the Isthmus. In 
the fifty-six vears from 1857 to 1913, than 
5,000,000 |itiropeans went to Argentina, of whom more 
than 3,250,000 have been definitely incorporated in the 
population there. Similarly, luropean money went into 
railroads, ports, public works, business enterprises. But 
capital does not become a part of the country into which 


be fi ire the w ar. 


nore 


The average — 


‘within the preceding year. 


it enters, as immigrants do: capital is still owned abroad, 
and exercises a corresponding influence, if not control, 
on the country wherein its presence makes development 
possible. So it comes about that, in a way, the problem in 
the swiftly-developing South American countries, now 
that the war is over, is the problem of making political 
independence actual by securing economic 1 \dependen ce. 
A country like Argenti na still “peed immigrants, but it 
also needs money. It has been forced, during the war as 
never before, to undertake the making and doing ot 
many things for itself which it could count on securing 
through European aid in previous periods. Now there 
1s the question as to how to receive what Europe wisnes 
again to offer without canceling whatever of industria! 
independefice has been achieved. There has been some 
talk of recourse to new protective duties, but for many 
reasons there is reluctance to engage in: iny course that 
might bring on a tariff war, with all that such a conflict 
nught entail, 

Amid these conditions, it is of interest to note that 
the Argentine Government-has submitted to the Gongress 
of that country a new budget plan of which the outstand- 
ing feature is a tax on incomes. Along with this it 1s 
proposed to modify the customs tariff in a way to bring 
merchandise valuations up to date, and to replace the 
present export duties with a 5 per cent export tax on the 
value of domestic produce and a per cent tax on all 
other merchandise of domestic or foreign origin sent 
abroad. Apparently the income tax is the alternative to 
far greater disturbance of the tariff laws, for the aggre- 
gate expenditures for 1920, estimated at 428,134,937 
pesos (paper), run some 37,000,000 pesos greater than 
the expenditures of the 1918 budget, while the total estt- 
mated revenues in the 1920 scheme are represented by 
approximately 428,244,700 pesos (paper ). 

The income tax, as proposed, would take from all 
persons and corporations located in Argentina 2 per cent 
of their net income, obtained within the country or abroad 
Non-residents and corpora- 
tions organized outside the country would pay a tax of 
3 per cent on net income, derived from property or values 
located in Argentina. In addition, a graduated surtax 
would be levied on incomes greater than $2000, running 
from one-half of 1 per cent for incomes between $2000 
and $5000, upward, by stages of one-half of 1 per cent 
each, to a surtax of 7 per cent on incomes of $100,000 
or more. ‘The tax is regulated to bear more heavily than 
this upon unmarried persons and widows without chil- 
dren, and less heavily upon widows with children. <A 
reduction ranging from 5 per cent to 2% per cent of the 
aggregate taxes is allowed for each dependent person. 
The surtax for corporations, or commercial or civil 
associations, would be computed on the basis of the per- 
centage of profits in relation to capital, any rettfrn up to 
4 per cent being free from surtax. 

Wherever the income tax has béen introduced it has 
had to encounter, perhaps naturally enough, more or less 
opposition from the propertied classes. It’ has been 
longest in vogue in the Eastern Hemisphere, having been 
introduced in [england about 1799 and revived there about 
ig ei adopted in Italy in 1864, in Prussia in 1&91, and 
in Holland in 1893. Switzerland and Denmark levy !n- 
come taxes, as do also Australia and New Zealand. An 
income tax law was in force in the United States from 
1862 until 1872, and in 1894 a similar law was adopted 
by Congress but later declared unconstitutional. An 
amendment to the Constitution, submitted to the states 
i 1909 and declared adopted in 1913, paved the way 
for the adoption of the present svstem, which has worked 
to the increasing advantage ot the country since that 
date. The same‘recognition of the theoretical accepta- 
bility of the income tax that has obtained with a ma- 
jority in countries that have adopted it will have weight 
in making it acceptable in Argentina. ‘The tax as pro- 
posed can hardly fail to have an advantageous effect 
there. 


The First Brown Leaves 


IN THE panorama of shaded green by the roadside, 
mazes of grove or forest, there have 
appeared, over night and unheralded, in northern sec- 
tions of the United States, the first brown leaves. What 
is the message thev bring? ‘Their coming must mean 
something, for all through the months of summer those 
who have watched have marked no change except the 
deepening shades, day by day, evidence of the transition 
from tender shoot to matured leaf, silent testimony of 
uninterrupted growth. [ut now a change has come, more 
suddenly, if possible, than that which came in spring with 
the bursting of the first leaf pod. What does 1! signify ? 
It must be symptomatic; perhaps portentous. What mes- 
sage do we read upon the drab banners of the silent 


or in the deeper 


heralds ? 
Written in the sign- language - of people c of the woods. 


the message must be interpreted by those who read. ‘To 
some, no doubt, 1t will bring only the cheerless reassur- 
ance that the glories of summer are departing, and that 
bleak winds, and migrating birds will soon 
mark its exit. he squirrel, with eve and ear alert, 
watches for the first falling leaf on the carpet of green. 
To him it is a message, carelessly awaited, that the time 
for him to prepare the winter home. The 
blackbird hosts and the cock robin, mar- 
dispatch messengers throughout their 
mobilization of the summer 
Grouse, pheasant, 


RTA skies, 


has come 
captains of the 
shal of Its clan, 
colonies to announce the 
tourists for the long flight to the south. 
and partridge sound their tribal defiance, in unconcealed 
mockery of their more timorous friends. The crow, far 
aloft, With fanuhar stoicism, pays not the slightest heed. 
The beaver, ever watchful, hurriedly surveys his fortiti- 
and replaces, in his crude dam of logs and sticks, 
any impertect parts. The muskrat adds a fresh coating 
of grass and mud to lus hut. The bear, fat and unwor- 
ried, seeks the den which perhaps for vears has sheltered 
him so well through the long months of winter. On the 
hillsides and on the runways, the deer and moose chal- 
lenge the north wind. 

But there 1s another message brought by the first 
brown leaves io those who will read it. This message 
is one portentous of fruition. It is remindful that, with 


cations, 


J 
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harvest moon, there comes the reassurance that & 
earth has again yielded. its abundance, and that the 
rewards of effort and garnering by those 
who have totled in their roduction There 1 
nothing somber. or dispiriting in such a message 
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THE Italian professor, 
during the 
(vrenaica. The world had its attentiot 
pied, or it would have shown much more curiosity and 
evinced much deeper interest in discoveries which riva! 
those made at the foot of Vesuvius. How many people 
realize that in Rome, in the National I iseum, is the 
Aphrodite of Cyrene, a compeer of the Venus of Milo 
The discovery of the Aphrodite was known to the world 
In 1913, but since then the world has had perforce to 
think of other things. 
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ACCORDING to indications, football in the United 
States will this fall once more resume its place of popu- 
larity as a school and college sport. For two seasons 
the eridiron has been neglected, relatively much more 
so than the baseball field, which retained much of 
prestige throughout the war, in spite of military demands 
upon plavers, and upon the public which turns out to 
witness the games. Eootball is one sport which, in the 
United States, has never gravitated to the hands of pro- 
fessionals. It is distinctly a school and college product, 
played amid surroundings of cléan sportsmanship. lf 
the game is coming back in the wholesome form expected, 
and, as they say of the circus, 1s to be “bigger and better 
than ever,’ it deserves a cordial welcome. 

THERE are still many unbelievers in the identitv of 
the author of ‘““The Young Visiters.”’ It 1s true that the 
believers in the one-time novelist can point to an inter- 
view in which she discusses with candor her juvenile 
meteoric career. But the unbelievers who know their 
Barrie have questioned, from the first appearance of the 
little book, whether his part in this gay enterprise is as 
modest as his preface would aver. A letter in the 
Observer of London points out the curious fact that 
Kthel, in “The Young Visiters”’ “oozed forth into the 
streets of London,” and that the Crocodile in **Peter anc 
Wendy” “oozed on after Hook.” The unbelievers also 
point out that it would not be the first time that Sir 
James Barrie’s whimsicality had played a practical joke 
upon the public. | | 
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LooKINnG back over the last seventy-five years of 
banjo-playing, now practically vanished from American 
entertainments, a writer enumerates the long line of 
“banjo kings, from Joe Sweeney, who probably learned 
to play the instrument from a slave, to Edward Dobson, 
the last one, who attained. his mastery of the banjo by 
studying the methods of the remarkable Negro plaver, 
Horace Weston. Weston had been a slave, and thus the 
banjo, from the beginning to the end of its public career, 
stands as a product of slavery days in the United 
States. Thomas Jefferson described it as an instrument 
“proper to the blacks, which they brought hither from 
Africa and which is the original of the guitar,” a claim 
that would perhaps be disputed by modern students of the 
history of music. To the older theatergoing generation 
in America the banjo and the barnt-cork minstrel are 
linked in happy memory, but the younger generation,is 
apparently frankly uninterested either in minstrels or in 
“banjo kings.’ The vogue seems to belong to a time 
historically nearer the institution whence it emanated. 


On THE authority of a French paper, L’Eclair, Mr. 
Clemenceau recently very graciously submitted to having 
a plaster cast taken of his head. The rather disagreeable 
process was performed by a young American artist. [n 
fact, the consent of the = rench Pr ener was given owing 
to the request having origin ated with President Wilson. 
The President of the American Republic wishes to have, 
as a souvenir of the war and the conterence, masks of 
all the plenipotentiaries who signed the peace. If L’Eclair 
is well informed, the President will no doubt be the 
sessor of a verv interesting collection, but one the hous- 
ing accommodation of which wall require no small con- 
sideration. , 

LonG ago the Iroquois Indians used to 
verize the roots of the cattails that gr 
American swamps and make themselves a flour 

nd puddings; but the fact seems to have been forg: 
until quite recently. Remembering this incident in [; 
domesticity, a later American ia made such flou 
United States food experts have tested it. =: 
per cent cattai! flour,” they report. ‘mad 

were not so different from Hicke ; made with w 

and “puddings made with cattail four in them 
cornstarch proved to be entirely satisfactory 
produced bv this asin ir is ple asing and pal latable 

ave thousands of acres of cattails in existence. 
of producing, tt ts sexta m more than two tons « 
to the acre. One digs and peels the roots, nich 
digs and peels potatoes, [t seems probable that a more 
expeditious way will be found to harvest the crop, and 
that grocerymen will s some dav be weighing out cattail 
flour as matter-of t-tactly as they now sell potatoes. 
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